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I. A CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST VIEWS PSYCHOANALYTIC 

THEORY 

Academic psychologists have long been concerned 'with the issues raised 
by psychoajialytic theory. Their search for answers has run the gamut 
from laboratory exploitations of rats, cats, dogs, and sheep to their own 
introspections on the experience of being psychoanalyzed. In general, these 
endeavors have been directed toward determining whether psychoanalytic 
tlicory can sufficiently withstand the rigor of scrutiny by psychologists so 
a? to qualify for membership in the subtle society known as Science. 

For the emerging clinical psychologist, however, tliis problem has largely 
been by-passed. When he looks about him, he discovers that the principles 
of psychoanalytic theory are generally the vogue. No longer is it a question 
of whether the evidence is sound enough to be admissible in court. The 
jury now consists of 12 people named Freud. Consequently the neophyte 
sets about to verse himself in these new ways and, as his clinical experience 
broadens, he tends to find that the psychoanalytic framework applies fairly 
well to the cases he has seen. Before long, his Rorschach interpretations 
come to acquire the authentic flavor of Old Vienna and psychoanalytic 
theory gains a place in the desk drawer alongside of the 10 inkblots. 

It is at this stage that the young clinical psychologist conceivably can 
become perturbed over his recent awakening to the fact that there is not 
one world. He finds himself in the process of shedding the academic mantle 
of skepticism and wonders if his new-found clinical insight will be enough 
to keep him warm* Is he willing to have applied to himself tlie stereotype: 
"clinician'* — a person who may be quite good at weaving "dynamic** 
personality patterns but who has largely forsaken the realm of pure truth? 
Assume that, because of certain factors (clinically ascertainable, of course) 
in his own personality, he is unwilling to make the clioice. Suppose, instead, 
tliat lie wants to try to reconcile his two worlds. What data can he call 
upon? What knowledge, acceptable to both academician and clinician, re¬ 
levant to psychoanalytic theory currently exists? 

Before seeking answers to these questions, it might be well to review 
very briefly the portion of psychoanalytic theory with which this study 
purparts to deal: the theory of psycliosexual development The latter is 
of fundamental importance in psychoanalysis, for stages of psychosexual 
development from birth through puberty have been delineated, and the 
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course of m imHviarial's progress througli these stages is considered to be 
ol jnajor siRoiftcatKc iir the shaping of his personality. The sequence of 
st.iKcs is a fived one, thougli all phases gradually pass into one anotlier and 

At brrtli llie infant enters die oral Miclcing stage, during wtuch he is con^ 

enned priiniivily -ivitU the pleasurable autoerotic stcmulatioii of the oral 
enous z-oiic. Kxtcrnul objects play no part at tliis ttme. Next, lie pro^ 
Cecils to the oral sadistic pliasc, in which he can recognize an object, but 
Ills anil is to incorporate the object in a destructive fashion. In the second 
3 'cif of life, the anal erogenous zone comes to the fore, and in this period 
the infant first derives vdeasure from defecation and later comes to realize 

the sadi-^tic power which he can exert over Ills parents hy giving or retain¬ 

ing the frees. The fourth and fifth years furnish the scene for the pliallic 
or early genital phase, in wliich major developments are the Oedipus com¬ 
plex, masturbation, fear of castration in boys, and penis envy in girls, From 
the sixth or seventh year until puberty tlic latency period follows, when 
psyclioscxutil deve]o|iincnt appears to assume a role secondary to social 
grow til. Finally, in puberty and afterward, the late genital stage is ex- 
pTCM^cd in so-cnlied ‘'normal” sexual adjustment. 

'Thus, adult personality is considered to be dependent in a. Urge measure 
up nil the man tier in wlucli these psychosexiial stages were experienced in 
ciiildhood. In tliis connection, the concepts of fixation and regression are 
important. Progress to a higher stage never takes place completely, for 
characteristics of the loxvcr level pcisist to some extent, Disturbances may 
re'^ult m an arresting of development at any stage, which is termed fixation, 
or they mny cause the retention of an abnormal number of characteristics 
of an earlier stage, to which the individual will return if difficulties arise — 
the Utter procc^^ being known ns regrcsslon. 

Accoiupallying the advance through this genetic sequence arc changes 
in the types of object relations hips established during psychoscxual develop¬ 
ment. At fiist the infant is unable to differentiate objects, but after this 
capatily has graihinlly been acquired, the mother becomes the first object of 
every hulividual—due to the fact that it is the mother who cares for its 
needs. This c.^rly motlicr attachment makes the development of object re¬ 
lationships simpler in the ease of the boy, for in the later ocdipal situation 
the modier mnahis as his primary object choice. In the Oedipus complex, 
which dcsciihcd as the climax of infantile sexuality, tlie child is more 
strongly attracted to the parent of the opposite sex nnd is jealous of the 
parent of ihc same sex, This involves a complicating transition in the girl's 
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luvc iiom the mother to the father — a transition which presumably arises, 
between the ages of three and six, from disappointment over the lack of a 
penis, for wliicli tlie mother is lield responsible. Consequently the girl turns 
away from the mother to the father. In the male the Oedipus complex is 
given up as a result of castration anxiety, foi the boy fears that the hostile 
father will punish his sexual strivings toward the mother by castrating him. 
No comparably dramatic process occurs in the female. 

The resolution of the Oedipus complex involves the concepts of identifi¬ 
cation and superego. Identification is a regressive type of object relation- 
sl'ip in which the incliviclnal, who is fvvistrated in his attempts to attain his 
love object, resorts to incorporation within himself of the characteristics o£ 
his successful competitor. For example, tlic boy who is frustrated in his 
desires for tile mother proceeds to pattern himself after his rival, the father. 
Similaily the girl tends to tiikc after the mother and lienee enjoys a sort of 
vicarious satisfaction through the father's love for the mother. The superego 
arises from a process whereby parental prohibitions arc internalized or intro- 
jccled. The child learns to incorporate the threats of his parents, so that a 
portion of his own personality assumes the function of controlling his actions. 
The model for this introjection is most frequently a mixture of both parents, 
hut predominantly the parent who is regarded as the source of the most 
decisive frustrations. In addition to the negative, punishing aspect of the 
superego, there is the positive side or ego ideal,^ The ego ideal develops 
somewhat later than the superego and involves the incorporation by the 
child of his parents' positive ideals and good wishes, 

Other important object relationships arc sibling rivalry and the type of 
love-object choice. Sibling rivalry may be due to a variety of motivating 
factors] for example, the child may resent a competitor for the parents' 
affection; or he may repress his hostility toward the parents and displace it 
on to a sibling; nr he may express aggressions arising from a general feeling 
of insecurity. But wliatcvcr its etiology may be, it is considered to be of 
major significance in personality development. As for selection of a love- 
object, two types iiiive been distinguished: the anaclitic type of choice — in 
which an object is chosen because it provokes associations about an original 
object of the past, usually the parent of the opposite sex — and the narcis¬ 
sistic type of choice, in which an object is chosen because it represents some 
characteristic of the individual’s own personality. 

The foregoing presents, of course, a highly oversimplified account of the 

The controversy over whether the positive ego ideal can legitimately be dUtin- 
giiishcd from the aiiperego is not crucial to the present study. 
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psyclicniialyfrc theory of psychoscxuRl development. It is merely intended 
to serve as a framework within which to consider the available evidence on 
the (iMestion in point; What docs existing research, have to offer a cUnical 
ptyclioloeist who desires answers concernlag the scientific accuracy of 
p^yclioriiiiilylic theory? 

Some yenfs ago Sears (12) picpaved a survey of such studies. One of the 
studies? on oral eroticism reported is that done with puppies by Levy. Levy 
in 193+ compared the frequency of body-sucking and the sucking of a 
proffered finger by puppies having different amounts of opportunity for 
Slicking, A litter of six animals was taken at birth. One pair, the long- 
feederSf were fed by bottle with a small hole in the nipple and after each 
meal were allowed to suck to satiety on a nipplc-covercd finger. During the 
20 days of the experiment they averaged 62 and 67 minutes of sucking per 
24 liour;^. 'rhe short-feeders were fed with a large-hoLcd nipple and were 
not given a finger to suck afterward. They averaged 21 and 22 minutes of 
sucking per 24 hours. The third pair from the litter, the breast-feeders, 
were left with the mother. T!\c short-feeders gave evidence of sucking 
Jrprivation by chewing and sucking at each other's bodies between meals, and 
by being far more responsive to a proffered finger between meals than were 
the long-feeders. The long-fccdeis were responsive to the finger just before 
nvcals but not at other times, The breas-t-feeders were never responsive to 
the finger and did no body-sucking. Sears summarizes a survey of several 
studies on oral eroticism with the comment: "[Evidence] points rather 
definitely to Freud’s contention that pleasure sucking is detached early in 
tlic infant's life and henceforth can provide gratification independent of 
that provided by nutritional sucking or the ingestion of food" (12, p. 8). 

AVitft icRpect to castration anxiety and penis envy, he reports a survey 
conducted by Iluttendorf in 1932. Hattendorf secured information from 
iiiothci's about the sex questions their children had asked. A corps of social 
workers atui other trained investigators called on mothers in Minneapolis 
iiojiics and obtained the data by direct questioning. The list of questions shows 
that []icre ivas a very widespread recognition by children of both sexes that 
tlierc u^ns a physical difference in the genitalia. But only three of the 137 
qoc.siions asked by cliildrca 2 to 5 years of age suggested that boys thought 
I he girl’s lack of a penis was the result of injury. There is no evidence, 
cither, tJiat girls envied the penis or wished to be boys. Sears states: "The 
data obviously do not disprove the possibility of such lenctions as Freud 
lias described but tlicir nniversaliity is not only not demonstrable, but is 
flatly disproven” (12, p, 30). He concludes further that Freud seriously 
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ovcrestiiTiatcd the frec|ucncy of the castration complex, which is a function 
of tile kinds of information children have’ (12, p. 36). 

Concerning masturbation, Scars refers to a summary of the literature 
made by Willoughby in 1937, in which only 5 per cent of men and 18 per 
cent of women could recall having masturbated before 10 years of age. In 
another study, Levy had reported that, on questioning the mothers of 49 
boys, genital manipulation had been observed in 53 per cent by the age of 
three years, Sears reconciles the two divergent findings by saying that 
masturbation was probably not defined similarly. 

Turning next to the Oedipus complex, there is an account of a study 
by Terman in 1938, in which he had his subjects in the marriage study 
rate, on a five-point scale, both attachment to and conflict with each parent. 
Scars summarizes the results as follows; 

Contrary to tiie Freudian theory, Terman found that there was little 
or no difference between the sexes in the amount of attachment to each 
parent, and that in both cases it was greater with the mother. The 
ratings on amount of interpersonal conflict indicate somewhat less be^ 
tween hoys and their mothers than between boys and their fathers; 
there is a very slight tendency of the opposite sort with girls. In all cases 
the diifcrences arc too small to be of great import. Taking the popu¬ 
lation as a whole, there is no support for the theory that the croaa-acx 
parent is favored and that powerful jealousy reactions arc developed 
toward the same-sex parent (12, p. 42). 

Later Scars adds that the Oedipus relationship is too dependent on specific 
conditions of learning to be demonstrable in large populations. 

In summarizing his impressions from a number of such ^'objective studies,’" 
Sears concludes that other social and psychological sciences must gain as 
many hypotheses and intuitions as possible from psychoanalysis but that 
the further analysis of psychoanalytic concepts by non psychoanalytic tech¬ 
niques may he relatively fruitless so long as those concepts rest in the theoret¬ 
ical framework of psychoanalysis. Instead he pleads for the development of 
a science of personality that is behavioral in character. 

Is this, then, the answer which a clinical psychologist seeks? Will he now 
admit that he and many of his confreres, while possibly not barking up the 
wrong tree, liave nevertheless been barking much too loudly? Or will he 
instead look rather askance at such conclusions and reserve his judgment 
on the grounds that the psychoanalytic theory which he knows has not 
actually been under investigation in many of the studies reported? Perhaps 
he can agree with Scars that further research along the same lines may be 
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relatively iruitlcss, but whether the fiuitlessness lies in the theoretical 
IranicH’ork of psychoanalysis or in the theoretical framework of the ntrn- 
psyclioaiialytic techniques used to study it, remains in doubt, Certainly a 
clinician would not expect an experiment in which subjects are asked to 
rate attachment to parertts to be crucially pertinent to the validity of the 
OciliiHis coiuptcx, If the theoretical framework of psychoanalysis is based 
upon such subtle concepts as repression, reaction formation, denial, and 
tljc like, it would appear irrelevant to attempt an appraisal of the theory 
by a technique which makes no allowance for these very concepts! 

So the geiier,il question of the scientific acceptability of psychoanalytic 
theory does not seem to have n satisfactory, ready answer. This might well 
be a source of concern to all rcscarch-mlnded psychologists. But to the clinic¬ 
ian Its significance is more special, for lie could not be content even with 
ev’iciriicc which would give general support to the tlieory which lie utilUes 
ill practice. He would want to know, not merely that psychoanalytic 
theory as a whole seems to have a fair degree of merit, but, more specifically, 
which aspects of tlie tlieory possess demonstrable validity and which do not, 
lie would want to cvahiatc the theory in all its complex interrelationships, 
for these arc the things with which lie deals in his work. 

I (1 be sure, in light of the available data this would seem to be asking a 
oti Hut perhaps a start can be made in the right direction. A clinical 
wycliologist presumably understands psychoanalytic theory and its implica- 
inns for the study of personality. He also has at his disposal the latest 
iiowlcdgc about psychological techniques for investigating personality, 
he task becomes one of combining these assets in the most fruitful way. 
he experiment to be described represents such an attempt, 



II, A NEW APPROACH: THE BLACKY TEST 

In casting about for an appropriate psychological technique to use in 
biudying the psychoanalytic theory of psychosexual development, the area 
of piojectivc personality testing seemed to offer the most promise. According 
to this method, an individual, when confronted with a fairly ainbigiious 
situation, identifies himself with a figure in the situation and ascribes his 
own unconscious reactions to that figure. Thus, the deeper, underlying 
aspects of personality are tapped in a manner which is not feasible witli 
less subtle instruments. In this respect a projective technique has some a 
priori relevance to psyclioanalytic theory, for the latter also deals largely 
with unconscious processcs- 

Once limited to the field of projective testing, the task then centered upon 
^v■llich instrument to use for the purposes of the experiment. The two more 
or less standard projective techniques in current clinical practice are the 
Rorschach Test and the Thematic Apperception Test.*^ Personality inter¬ 
pretations based upon a subject's performance on these tests are frequently 
psychoanalytically oriented. There arc numerous test clues which can be 
fitted into the psychoanalytic context. But sucli interpretations arc largely 
indirect and involve a great many inferences from the data. Therefore it 
was felt that a new approach, utilizing advantages of the projective method 
wliile at the same time related more directly to psychoanalytic theory, 
migJit be more fruitful. 

To meet this need, the author devised a technique called the Blacky Test, 
It consists of 12 cartoon drawings or caricatures (Figures 1-12), which 
depict the adventures of a dog named Blacky. The first cartoon is an in¬ 
troduction to the cast of characters, which includes Blacky, Mama, Papa, 
and Tippy (a sibling figure of unspecified age and sex). Each of the 11 
subsequent cartoons is designed to portray either a stage of psychosexual 
devclopmnit or a type of object relationship within that development: 


Cnrtoon I (Fig. 2) 

“ II (Fig. 3) 

" III (Fig. *) 

“ IV (Pig. S) 

" V (Fig. «) 

" VI (Fig, 7) 


Oral Eroticiam 
Oral Sadism 
Anal Sadism 
Oedipal Intensity 
Masturbation Guilt 
Castration Anxiety (Males) 
Penis Envy (Females) 


It IB assumed ihat the reader is familiar with both of these tests. If not, see Klopfer 
B., k Kelley, D, McG. The Rorschach Technique, New York: World Book Com¬ 
pany, 1942; and Tompkins, SS. The Thematic Apperception Test, New York- 
Grune k Stratton, 1947- 
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I (Fig, 8) 
I (Fig. 9) 
C (Fig. 16) 
: (Fig. 11) 
I (Fig. 11) 
I (Fig. 12) 

t (Fig. 12) 


Positive Identiricntion 
Sibling Rivalry 
Guilt Feelings 
Positive Ego Ideal (Males) 
Lovc-Objcct (Females) 
Love-Object (Males) 

Positive Ego Idea! (Females) 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
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Tile same cartoons are used far both male and female subjects, but the 
sexes arc tested separately. When presented to males, Blacky is described 
as tlie “son" and the cartoons are shown in the above order. When presented 
to females, Blacky is described as the 'Maughter*’ and Figure 12 precedes 
Figure 11, 

Before going further into the technique itself, it might be well to antici- 



riGURE 3 

Cartoon II: Oral Sadism 



FIGURE + 

Cartoon III: Anal Sadism 
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pate son7C of the rcailcr’s questions at this point: Why dogs? Why the names 
"'Bhicky^* ami ^*Tlppy^'? The characters were iclcgatcd to dogdoni in order 
to fncilltatc freedom of personal expression in situations where human fig¬ 
ures might provoke an unduly inhibtting resistance—in other vvords^ 
might be *'tuo close to home." While on the one hand iiiinimizing the dan¬ 
gers of tc^istaiKc, the canine medium, thanks to Disney cartoons and comic 



figure s 

Cartoon IV i Obdipal Intrusity 



figure 6 

Caktook y : Mastu«bat[qn guilt 
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strips^ still preserves sufficient reality so that subjects can identify thern^ 
selves quite fully with the cartoon /ii^urcs and project tJjcir innermost 
feelings, Tlic ease with which people "humanize** a dog’s actions will be 
readily apparent from sample protocols which will be given later. 

The names "Blacky** and "Tippy" were selected by means of an informal 
survey in which a list of approximately eight dog names was shown to a 



FIGURE 7 

Cartoon VI; Castration Anxiety (Males); Penis Envy (Females) 



FIGURE 8 

Cartoon VU: Positive Ioentieicatios 
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sniilll group of males and to a small group of females. All the persons were 
aslied to record wlictlier they felt that each name suggested the male sex 
01 the female sex. Generally the male judges felt "Blacky” to be male, 
whereas the female judges regarded it as female. "Tippy,” who was in¬ 
tended to play the role of cither a brother or sister for both male and female 



FIGURE 9 

Cartoor VIII t Sidling Rivalry 



FIGURE 10 

Cartoon IX i Guilt Feelincs 
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subjcctSj had his (her) sex described equally often as male or female by 
both male and female judges. The christening toolc place shortly thereafter, 
The test, when administered In the group form,^ is projected onto a 
screen by means of 3^4^^ X 4-" lantern slides. The following prelimliiaxy 
instructions arc given; 



FIGURE 11 

Cartoon Xi Positive Ego Ideal (Males); Lqyb Object (Females) 



FIGURE 12 

Cartoon XI; Positive Ego Ideal (Females); Love Ohject (Males) 


‘In clinical practice the test U usually administered individually. 
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Wliot wc Iiai'c here is o bunch of cartoons, like you sec in the funny 
papers, except lUl there are no words. WeMl show them to you one car- 
icon at a tiiUf; and the idea U for you to make up a Hfctle story about 
each one—^jus! IcW wVial iB w v/Ky it a Kapyenlug, 

jtnd so on. Since tUU is sort af a test of how good your imagination can 
L'C^ tty to 'Write vividly aboul hoW the cViarnCters feeh You "will have 
two miniUcs (or cflcli story, which means about one or two paragraphs 
on cfldi cnjioon. It is desirable to write as much as possible within the 
lime Ihnti. 

At the end of each cartoon there will be some qiiestioua about them/ 
which are to he moBwered below ihft stoiita. Thete Tight or 

wrong nnawera to these questions—just tvhat you imagine the answer 
to be. For each question pick the one answer which seems to fit best, 
Oon't bother about such things as grammar or spelling—weVe only in¬ 
terested in tile content of your stories. 

Befarc wc finrl, here arc the charactera you’ll see in the cartoons. 
(Figure I is shown for about 20 seconds.) There^s Papa, Mama/ Tipp}'', 
and Vhft Bti\\ who U the figviTt the 

Now for Cnrtoon I, , , . 


Several comments concerning these prellniimary instructions are in order. 
Tlie general flavor of encouraging^ vivid, dramatic, imaginative stories is 
similar to the directions accompanying tlic Thematic Apperception Test. 
The two-minute time limit was cventiiaHy settled upon as the most suitable 
compromise between the goals of sufficient story-length to bring out signifi¬ 
cant material aiul sufficient time-pressure to facilitate spontaneous rather 
than premeditated expression. Blacky's sex was purposely specified to make 
it easier for the subject to identify with the cartoon figure. The sequence 
of ndministmtion—spontaneous story followed immediately by questions 
in the inquiry®—was adopted in order to maintain the original ‘‘set” of the 
subject rather than to have his responses be a function of n perspective 
gleaned frinu the total test. 

The questions in the Inquiry (Appendix A) arc mostly Of the multiple- 
c/ioicc type, in which the subject Is asked to pick the single alternative which 
he considers to be most appHcnhle, plus some direct questions requiring one 
Of two si^ntciiccs to answer. The significance of tlic individual alternatives 
was assigned in the same a priori manner as in the case of the cartoons. 
Six or seven questions accompany each cartoon. The laquiry currently in 
use was developed over n period of about a year, during which time tenta¬ 
tive /onus o/ the test were administered to several groups of elementary 


aW "’'i procedure of condu«mg tk. 

aJipr all l(j c^ards have been presenied. 


vaquvTy 
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psychology students at Stanford University, Revisions were made from 
inspection of the item-counts, those questions being retained which seemed 
tfy distribute tlic population satisfactorily. 

After the preliminary directions have been given and the cast of cliarac- 
ters has been presented, Cartoon I, introduced with the comment *'Herc 
is Blacky with Mama," is shown. The group of subjects is allowed two 
minutes (a “30-seconds to go” announcement is made) to write its stories, 
and then each question is flashed on the screen for several seconds. A 
similar procedure ensues for the remaining 10 cartoons, each accompanied 
by an introductory comment. Of the latter, nine comments are purely de¬ 
scriptive and do not serve to structure the situation beyond wliat is de¬ 
picted in the cartoon. On Cartoons III (Anal Sadism) and V (Masturb¬ 
ation Guilt), however, it was found that the situations were often misin¬ 
terpreted and some additional structuring was deemed desirable. This 
was supplied in the statements ‘*Hcrc Blacky is relieving himself (herself)’^ 
on III and “Here Blacky is discovering sex’* on V. 

Upon finishing the inquiry on Cartoon XI, the subjects are told; 

Draw a line beneath what you have just finished and write down the 
numbers 1 (hrough II. We will show each cartoon agafri for only a few 
seconds and you are to record opposite its number whether you like 
or dislike the cartoon. Use L for Like and D for Dislike. . . . Now, from 
the ones you like, pick the single one which you like best and record 
its number opposite the word If you want to have another look 

at all the cartoons together, they have been placed in order along the 
blackboard. Then write down your reasons for selecting that particular car¬ 
toon as beat. , . . Now, from the ones you dislike, pick the single one 
which you dislike the most and record its number opposite the word 
^‘Worst.^* Again you may refer to the cartoons along the blackboard. 

Then write down your reasons for selecting the one which you picked 
as worst. 

The test is concluded with the request that each subject record what he 
considers to be the purpose of the test, plus any other reactions, destructive 
as well as constructive, which he cares to express. He is also asked to furnish 
the following information about his siblings; 

1, Siblings listed as ^'Male" or “Female^ In chronological order, includ¬ 
ing himself in the sequence. 

2. Sibling(s) living or not. 

S, Approximate age of sihling(a) if alive or appre.^imate date of 
death if not. 
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By iiQw the reuder may be getting justifiably impatient over how all this 
Lies ill with an attempt to study psychoanalytic theory. But first one further 
digression. The purist in clinical psyciiology might be offended by the in¬ 
clusion of the Blacky Test among ‘*proj^ctive techniques/* He might argue 
that the situations arc too highly structured to fit the literal definition. The 
arbitrary clistinction in definition is of no concern in this study- The test 
consists of a set of stimuli designed to elicit responses from a group of sub¬ 
jects. The responses in the test situation are personal samples of behavior_ 

''projected** in the sense that qualities are attributed to the stimuli, They 
differ from subject to subject and consequently are legitimate data for 
investigation. Por the sake of the purist, however, the Blacky Test will 
henceforti] be referred to as a "modified projective technique.'* 



III. DESIGN OF THE EXPERIMENT 

The logic involved in the design of this experiment requires close scrutiny. 
T)ie BJneky Test, a modified projective technique, is being used as a medium 
to study the psychoanalytic theory of psycliosexual development. What 
are the assumptions? The hypotheses? What conclusions may be drawn? 

First there is the assumption that the Blacky Test is actually measuring 
the psychoanalytic dimensions which it is intended to measure. Apart from 
the face validity of the test, seconded by the few psychoanalysts to whom 
it has been shown, the only evidence currently available comes from in¬ 
formal clinical support of test findings on a number of mental Iiospital 
patients. The latter source has not as yet been systematically explored and 
therefore the validity of the test is still indeterminate. 

Assume for the present that the test is making valid discriminations. Tlie 
following hypothesis can then be set up: the postulates of psychoanalytic 

theory are correct, results obtained with the Blacky Test should be consonant 
with those postulates.” The investigation of this hypothesis can be pursued 
along these two lines: (/i) sex differences in psychoscxual development, as 
revealed by the test; and {b) interrelationships of those psychoanalytic 
dimensions considered by the test. For example, if males and females differ 
significantly in degree of narcissism as measured by the Blacky Test, is 
this difference in accord with psychoanalytic theory or not? Or, if on the Lest 
a positive correlation is found between anal cxpulsiveaess and castration 
anxiety, does this finding agree or disagree with the theory? 

One wny concede tl^c ideal merit of the above scliemc but still question 
the value of a procedure which may in reality be based on a gratuitous 
assumption. What meaning can legitimately be attached to results under tlic 
existing condition of uncertain test validity? Here the reader must be 
cautioned to follow the thread of t))c argument carefully. Every test result 
(sex differences and dimensional intercorrclations) will show either a 
statistically significant or insignificant relationship. Both significant and 
insignificant test findings are types of evidence. However, the two types 
do not lend themselves equally to interpretation. Insignificant test findings, 
whether they support the theory or not, must remain enigmatic, for it 
cannot be known if the absence of relationship is due to a true absence or 
to an artificial absence produced by failure of the test to measure what it 
is intended to measure. Significant test findings, on the other Jiaud, can 
be interpreted more uneqnivocallyj for in such cases the test appears to be 
jtieosurin^ somethm^. Consideration of results in this exploratory research 
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vIU llicrciorc tic confined to the statistically significant.^ 

Tlici'c arc several possible ways to account for results which show statist¬ 
ical sigiificance in the experiment. One possibility is tlmt they may be due 
to chance. In a large nuraber of statistical comparisons it is expected that 
a certain percentage will reach statistical significance on a cliancc basis 
iiloiic. If the actual number of significant findings does not exceed this 
chaace expectation, the search for explanations can stop in its tracks. 
Hut if the actual number is sufficiently greater than would be predicted 
from the operation of chance factors alone, the search must be resumed. 
A second possibility is explanation in terms of artifacts within the test. A 
positive correlation, for instance, may be attributable to hidden features in 
the construction of the test rather than to real agreement on the dimensious 
being investigated. Artifacts of this sort can be identified through care¬ 
ful examination oi the instiiunciit. 

Statistically significant test findings, which <are not accounted for by 

cimiicc or artifact, can then shed some light of their own. Are they con¬ 
sistent witli psychoanalytic theory? Affirmative answers lend snppoj't to the 
tlicory, Negative answers cast some donbi on the tlieory. The issue of 
definitive proof or disproof cannot arise because of the tentative validity of 
the experimental test. But the answers can be s iron fly suggestive in formu- 
lilting an iiiilcpendcnt evaluation of psychoanalytic theory. 

The Criterion against which psyclioanalytic tlieory is to be compared, 

thcTeforc, b significant data on the Blacky- Test, Affirmative tcsulta 

(favorable to the theory) arc those eases in which the theory is found to 
agree with the significant test findings. Negative results (unfavorable to 
the theory) ate those cases ii\ which the theory is found to disagree with the 
significant test findings. Obviously the a priori decision to restrict the 
study to discussion ol statistically significant test data in no way biases 
subsequent agreement or disagreement with the theory. Insignificant 
findings can be consistent with psychoanalytic theory or not; siijnificanC 
findings can be consistent with psychoanalytic theory or not. The study is 
restricted to the latter because attempts to account for the former are more 
conjectural, Hut some very definite limitations are introduced by this 

fov the. tirkcwou iucoiTiplcte (insignificant test findings arc 
excluded from consideration) and the sampling of theoretical j)ostulatcs 
might very well be unrepresentative.^ In view of these Uniitations, the 


exanune insignificant test findings will be given the 

specificaljy in the text 

for ihe reasons cued above, vvjtl be presented in the Appendix. 

fasluan. those 

lUCfitetim VItrvme tqhiVet conaidarntion. 
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study loj^iirdccl lis :ui cxpluf nlui \ jini sit p wliirli Icijiicjil 

and worth while. 

Before dcscribinii the actual pmcnlurcs iA lln' t xprriini'ni, ll slnMihi hr 
p;ij-cnthctically that psyclinanaKlu’ ilinity i'. tin- nuly (»nr hi-in;; investi¬ 
gated. The study carries iin iinpliiau'uris f<ir any lultn thmiriual lujsilinn. 

In accordatKC with the Toreufuni; r.iLinna|f\ the Illarky 'IV^t vvu'; adnuiv 
isicrtd to male and feiiKile snhjfH ts diawn fidin a pfunilaihrn ni i hineiiiary 
psychology students at Stanford University doiirM^ lire inter and Spring 
quarters of 194S. The snhjeels “vnlnnienrd’* in a i.nhn rr^ii Irtt'd 
of the word. ICach sUnlenr was yevpnrrd tn snvr a ^pevihed ninnUer nf lioni^ 
as a research subject, willi the dioieri nf iesr:iia:h pnijrci^ laripdy up in llie 
student lumself. Ad of ihc main su!)i<’ris wnr tested dniini; tlie Winii i 
(jufirter, but the dispmpoiihinine six tatin iHvi’ssitated l airying the lesiing 
of females over into the Spring tpiailrr, A large niajniily of ihr rnndh d 
female students participated In llic t-xpiTinient, aird considi ral)l>' nmre ilian 
half of the enrolled males innk part. All of the suhjcci', wrrr tesied raily 
in the quarter, prior to the Ircturcs on p^Vl'hn:lnalvsis. 'riir total nomloT 
tested was 119 males ami 9() fnnalcs. 'I'hr of ihf gioups in tlic vaiinus 
testing sessions arc shown in Tahic I. Kach session lasted ai^proxiiiiatidy 
one hour and conditions weir standard iiir<niglu>nt. 'Tlif’ directions given 
to the subjects were the same as dec'l l ihed in the preceding ehaptei, with the 
added request that names be omitted fiom the lest papi’i^, hor llie pnrpoves 
of the study, it was felt that anonymiiy would be pirfeiahle. 'I be pjmips 
were not iiistriicU'd to keep ihe naiuie of liir e\peiInu jii srciei, mu h 

prohibitions are fvcvpu’ntly violated and ilwivtw vend Vo laeilivaie \meven 
transmission of informal ion. 


'I'Am.l-: 1 

ThST ADMllll.STRATKjIfS 



Mnlc,s 


I'erioilcfl 

Date tested 

No. in group 

Dillc iCTiinl 

Nrj. in grrj|j[> 

Jan, 1+ 

30 

Jnri, 15 

30 

/an. 20 

28 

Jnn. 21 

19 

Jan. ^1% 

27 

I'fb. 5 

ft 

Jan. 27 

34 

Apr. 6 

20 



A|)r, 8 

15 


l\^ 


9/> 


The process of translating ihrse ii'si data inlo the psyclioanalytic languaj^e 
of sex differences ;uid dimcTisional ininenrirlaiinris will Ur lUr ilieine tjf 
the next chapter. 




IV, FROM PROTOCOL TO THEORY 

The g£ip between Blacky Test protocols and inferences concerning psycho¬ 
analytic theory is bridged by a scoring process in which an individiiaPs 
responses are converted to scores along a series of psychoanalytic dimensions. 
The reader must continue to bear in mind that these dimensions are derived 
from the test and only represent analogues of the theoretical dimensions. 
The scoring system will be described, for purposes of exposition, in the 
reverse order of procedure — beginning with the final product and work¬ 
ing backward step-by step to the original protocol. 

There are 13 test dimensions for each sex. These dimensions are associ¬ 
ated with the cartoons as follows: 

Cartoon I 
“ 11 
HI 
“ III 
f. jv 
f- V 

M yj 

VI 
vir 
vni 

" IX 
» X 

(Fig. 11 for Males; 

Fig, 12 for Femalea) 

Cartoon XI 
(Fig, 12 for Males; 

Fig. It for Females) 

Cartoon XI 
(Fig, 12 for Males; 

Fig. 11 for Pemalea) 

Every person ultimately receives a score on each of the 13 dimensions. 
The scores are recorded in terms of three categories of involvement: 'Very 
Strong” (“1—[-) ; "Fairly Strong” ( + ) ; "Weak or Absent” (0). Thus, 
an individual’s test responses arc expressed as a profile of scores along the 
dimensions (see Table 2). 

Profiles of Dimensional Scores 

A subject’s score (-|—\- or -j- or 0) on any single dimension is based 
upon data from four sources: Spontaneous Story; Inquiry; Cartoon Pref¬ 
erence; Related Comments on other cartoons. For each of these sources 


Oral Eroticism 
Oral Sndism 
Anal Expulsiveneas 
Anal Retentiveneas 
Oedipal Intensity 
Masturbation Guilt 
Castration Anxiety (Males) 
Penis Envy (Femalea) 
Positive Identification 
Sibling Rivalry 
Guilt Feelings 
Positive Ego Ideal 


Narcissistic Love-Object 
AnacUtlc Love-Ob)ect 
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table 2 

PaOFII,e9 of dimensional Scores 


-■i -I 

Mnje n g g 
sultjccls O W O !o 

IM -14 ++ +H- 

IM -15 0 d 

IM ■ 1« H- 0 


1- 

<u5 

++ 

H'+ 


Is ^ sj 

<rx; o So o< 


+ 

0 

+ + 0 


+ 

+ 


+ 

0 

+ 


0 

0 


H-h 

0 

0 


+ 

0 


0 

H- 


4- 

0 

0 


0 

4-H 


Ills TcsiR)nscs arc scored as showing either strong involvement on the 
cliniciision or not. Uy way ot illustration, an iiidividiiars score on the dimen- 
RKin of Oral Eroticism is arrived at as indicated in Talilc 3. 


TABLE 3 

Source Oral Erotic Involvement 

Sulijcct Ai Cartoon I Spontaneoiig Story Strong 

Cnrloon I Inquiry Not Strong 

Cnrtoon I Preference Not Strong 

Belated Comments on other cartoons Strong 


Thr!^c separate source scores axe then combined into the final dimensional 
score (-j-4^ or-[-or 0) which appears in the profile. If a subject is scored 
Strong on nil four or three of the four sources, lie is categorized on the 
dimension as Very Strong (-[—|-). If he is scored Strong on two of the 
four sources (as in the example Just cited), he is categorivsed as Fairly 
Strong (4'). If he is scovcil Strong on one or none of the four sources, he 
is categorized as Weak of Absent (0). 

'Flic next procedure to consider h tlic classification of the sources into 
either Strong or Not Strong. In the Inquiry, certain responses arc keyed 
as Strong and the number of Strong responses whicli a subject gives to 
the questions on a particular dLiuciisioa is totaled- The distribution of 
scores for all subjects is then CYamiricd, and an arbitrary cut-off point is 
chosen- -all scores at that point or above being classified as Strong and 
all those below as Not Strong. The scoring keys and cut-off points for the 
complete test Inquiry arc presented in Appendix B, 

Tlic Cartoon Preference h scored on all dimensions except Positive 
Idciitification, Positive Ego Ideal, Narcissistic Love-Object, and Anaclitic 
I.rOvc-Objcct, The theoretical significance of the Preference for the latter 
dimensions seemed sufficiently inconclusive to warrant its omission. Where 
scored, the Vrclerencc is recorded as indicating Strong involvement if the 
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cartoon ^vas selected by tlic subject as either tltc licst or tlic Worst of all 
the cartoons. 

Related Comments on other cartoons arc included in the scoring of all 
dimensions. While scoring the dimension of sibling rivalry, for example, 
the entire record, apart from Cartoon VIII, is examined for references to 
sibling rivalry. If any such references arc found, the subject is given a 
score of Strong, 

Scoring the Spontaneous Story as either Strong or Not Strong is a 
more complicated pioccdure. Fairly explicit scoring standards have been 
.set lip for the stories on each cartoon. Many sample stories from the pre^ 
liniinary administrations of the test arc also available. However, the 
ability to score stories with minimum error must remain a function of 
thorough grounding in psychoanalytic theory plus competence to interpret 
projective material (such na provided by the Thematic Apperception Test), 
a,^ ivcll as close familiarity with the Blacky 'Rest itself. In order to determine 
the reliabiiity of scoring Spontaneous Stories under tlicse prerequisite con¬ 
ditions, the following study vims undertaken. 

Tile author and his associate,® wlio had worked jointly in setting up the 
scoring standards, independently scored a series of 2.S stories on each 
dimension. All stories were selected at random, The percent agreements 
between the two independent seta of scores arc shown in Table 4, along 
with the chance expectancy. The results strongly support the hypothesis 
that the author's scoring of Spontaneous Stories in the experiment proper was 
sufTiciently consistent to rule out serious concern over unreliability of 
scoring. 

The Spontaneous Story scoring standards for each .dimension are to be 
found in Appendix C. To illustrate the flavor of the stories and their 
scoring, verbatim samples (from different subjects) of a “Strong" and a 
“Not Strong" story for each dimension arc given below: 

Cnriof»i I Orni Eroiicijm 
Strong: 

Blacky has jnst discovered the dcligiilful nectar that Mariin cun hhij- 
ply—it is an endless supply and she is enjoying it. She doesn’t know where 
it comes from, but she doesn't care. Mama is pacific tlirongUoiit it all^— 
she doesn’t particularly like this businesa of supplying milk, but slie is 
resigned to it. It is n pretty day and they arc botli calm and happy. 


’'The author is* iniineasurnbly indebted to H. L. RausH, who devoted countless hours 
to this phase of the research. 
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TABLli 4 

Rpomta-Neous Story Scoring Agree^*ENT 


I'Difiienaioii 

Oral Ivrofic’isni 
Oral Sntliam 
Anal EjTpulsivcneas 
Anal Kctccitivcrcaa 
Ocd!pi]l Intensity 
Mns^inrbation Guvlt 
Cnstrfltion Anxiety (Mftlcs) 
Penis Envy (Femrtlefl) 
Positive Idcntincntion 
Sibling; Rivalry 
Gulli FeeliriRs 
Positive Ero iJcnl 
Nni-cia^lsiic Lovc-Objeci 
Aiificlitic Love-Objcct 


Mean 
Medea n 
lla ngc 


Ohuined per cent 
scoriDg agreement 


Per cent 
expected 
by chance 

IftO 


56 

96 


61 

8+ 


43» 

96 


44» 

96 


53 

84 


50 

100 


56 

16 


53 

100 


79 

92 


56 

80 


51 

100 


92 

92 


54 

100 

Expected 

BS 

Obtnlued 

liy chnnee 


92.6% 

S9.Sfo 


96.0% 

SS.O^o 


76%-tQ0% 

43%-9294 


■♦TKcse Hvo dimensions were scored on r four-point acale instead of a tv^o-point 
scale. Kcnce the chance expcclnncy of agreement is somewhat lower. 


Not Strong: 

Blacky, a male pup of a few weeka, is having hia midday lunch. Mama 
is hoTcd with ihc proceedings hut as n moihcr with her maternal instincts 
is letting Uiacky have his lunch to TJlacky’s satisfaction. 

C/trtoon U OrdI Sadism 
Strong: 

Secins like Blacky lins a mairlciilal desire. Of course^ maj^be he can't 
read, nnd just likes |o chew and shake things, Maybe he has fierce 
lerniicr or something. Then again, maybe lie*» hungry, and mad because 
Mxima Isn't there to feed him. 

Not Strong: 

Blacky is ijlnyfiih and lias gotten Mama's collar away from her. 
She's having a wonderiul time pretending it’s an animate object, nnd she 
iTiUS-l fight with U so as in make It be quid. The fierce look ia fooling 
nobody but Blacky. 

CfiTtoon III Anal ExPuhiven^sj 
Strong: 

Bldclfy, alill frustrated, shows his contempt of Mama by Eenving n pile 
of defecation by her hoose. “There!" lie's probably thinking, "That'll 
lake care of her!" 
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Not Strong: 

Blacky ivna not too slow when it cnine to lioiiacbreakiiig. It took 
him little time at nil to learn that lie must relieve himself either out¬ 
doors or in. Outdoors lie went where tlic occasion demanded, imcon- 
fined and relieved. 

Cartoon III Artal Retejiti'uenrss 
Strong: 

I suppose she is covering it up because sometime she has been 
scolded for it and even ns a puppy feels there Is fiomething not (|uite 
public about it. That is she chooses a spot a little away from her 

dcghniise. 

Not Strong: 

All the family is out, but Blacky h.aa gone between Mama and Papaya 
liouscs to ‘^relieve hcrsclfj" because she is still young, and feels most at 
case near her parents’ houses. 

Cartoon ly OeJipnl hit entity 
Strong: 

This verifies the idea that Blacky lb jealous of Mamn*a love for Papa 
and the indication is that lie will very soon do something to express bis 
feeling, He will, perhaps, attempt to meet Papa ns an equal and fight 
Papa for Mama's aifcction; he U rash and hard-headed and does not 
realize the situation is unalterable. 

Not Strong: 

Blacky is a little bit jealous these days. She has been in the habit of 
having her parents lavish all their attention on her—and then she dis¬ 
covered Mama and Papa behind a bush the other day and they weren’t 
paying the alightc.st bit of attcmioii to her. 

Cartoon V Masinrbntiort Guilt 
Strong: 

Blucky hna just discovered what a nice sensation he has when he licka 
his aexuni parts and he lias no inhibitions whatever about it—licking them 
any time he feels the urge, yet this docs not stop him from being siTOorous 
every time he sees n girl dog. 

Not Strong: 

Blacky ia quite fimnzed. What hns she discovered? Mama and Papa 
have never told her anytliing about this. She is quite amazed. She 
will have to see Mama and Papa and nsk them about herself. She 
can't seem to comprehend this great mystery. 

Cartoon yJ Castration Anxiety {Males) 

Strong: 

Blacky doesn't like the looks of this at all, and hc'.s very coiiacioua of 
his big black tail out behind him. But his big worry is to see if this new 
thing that his sister is undergoing will hurt much. The expression on 
Tippy's face is worried, and Blacky "a hegiuiiiag to think that way. 
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Not Strong: 

■riinT) lirolhcr, is nbout to litivc hi a tnjl chopped nff 

tihkimwiiiRly. Ilbcky is ahoul to bark and wfirn him of his danger, 
Fliysknlly there is iiotliinff he can nctually do, but lie will niso try to push 
him riwny from ihc block. 

Cartoon Cl Penis lin^y {I'emaUs) 

Strong: 

(Hlacky’a ciiriosily has been aroused about ihe opposite sex and she 
decides to look closely at Tippy's sex organa when he Is not aware 
that she is looking at him.)" Tippy’s tail is going to be cut off and Blacky 
waichcs inlcrcslcdiy. 

Not Strong! 

Hlncky dues not tpiite nnderscatid what is going to happen to Tippy 
but she is nfraid because she senses it will not be good. She would like 

to help him, lim dcesi/t know what to do. 

Cartoon fll Pusitiive Iricftiification 
Strong: 

Now listen yon, you liillc pooch, when 1 bark, you jump, do you get 
that? Hlacky feels very superior to this little dog. He is making believe 

that he’s the boss, or maybe pretending to be hia father talking to him 

in a superior tone. 

Not Strang: 

Blacky hns found something peculiar, It looks like a dog, but it 
doesn't move or bark at her. She's a luilc afraid of it at first, hut later 
she realises she’s bigger and tlic toy can do her no harm—so she settles 
down III enjoy it. 

Corfooti nil Sibling Rivalry 
Strong: 

Blacky feels a little dejected because Tippy ia getting all the atten¬ 
tion. Slie is frustrated to the point of thinking of running away from 
home forever and ever, Her little heart U heavy and there arc faint 
soliH coming from deep in her cbest. Life is horrible, iind she wishes 
pIic were never born. 

Not Strong: 

Blacky wnildcrs why Tippy is getting so much ottciition nnd he is 
gcUlng none, lie is aonwwhal Jcalom ami wondering whnt caused Tippy 
lu get So much aucnlion. He is also trying to figure out how he may 
gcL some atlcniion. 


Ihe poreulheticnl material, though crossed out by the subject, remained legible 
and w^ns Wfcighlcd in the scoring. This proeedur* waa followed routinely in light 
of the presumed significance of crossed-ont material. 
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Caytoofi IX Guilt Vpelifiifs 
Strong: 

Blacky is feel in e ver 3 ' nnicli like killing hini59c]f. Hi si little Riinrdinji 
angel lia.s come down nnd in tnIking to him, and trying to reason with 
nincky. Do we reason witli our children? 

Not Strong: 

Blacky has just gone over to the neigh bora and lias brciuglit home n 
pair nf shoes. She did tlua to please, hut they weren’t accepted pleasantly 
and Blacky was Ecoldcd and the shoes taken back. This is probably the 
second time Blacky has done this ami now knows she’a naughty—hence 
tile conscience. She doesn’t like disfavor, hut would rather be pettedj 
so she won't do ii again. 

('/ir/oou -Y Pasifivr Epo Itifat 
Stioiig: 

In his di'cnrn one dny, Blacky dreamt of himself being a ver}' fantastic 
clog—big, brnvc, and uscfiih This rcimnded him of his pap.a very much. 
He was very prom! of it, people smred nt him everywhere. 

Not Strong: 

He has been made fun of for being so droopy. He resents it and now 
pictures himself as a beautiful pointer. VVhen he wakes up, lie will really 
feel low and drag himself back to Mom, who will comfort liirii and tell 
lum boNY preUy l\e is. 

CaviQQii XI — t^aycissiitic Lavc-Object 
Strong: 

Here Blacky visuulisces himself cia n lady dog—ivialiing that he might 
be changed because lie feels lie would make better time aniang the fcinl- 
nlnc circle than he can do as a male dog. Blacky probably is either 
awfully Be If-conscious of his behavior with other male dogs or feels 
he would like to take jt easy as a lady. 

Not Strong: 

Wow—Blacky thinks, as he di cania of the girl he will someday woo 
and win, Isn’t she n pip? M^lien I meet her I'll really show her wdiat a 
good iiinn I nim Maybe we can have a family like Mama and Papa. 
—I want about ten instead of only txvo. Alt rue. 

Carlo oil Xf A/i a ell lie Lo^vr-Object 
Strong: 

Blacky is dreaming about the female of Jiis hopes, and he is going to 
make love to her, and there won't be any other male dogs around to 
botlier iiiin, hccmifle he la going to chase them away in front of her cyca. 
lie thinks she is just like his mother, who is the prototype of all femalea 
in Ills eyes. 
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Not Strong! 

niacky is (Ircnmiti^ of his giH friend ihnt he is going to meet when 
he groua U|>. lie will probably mecl her in the local bar, dance a few 
limes wiih her aiul iheii she will be madly in love with him from then on 
till now, 

Tile reader Jiiay have observed, both from Appendix C and the samples, 
that the scaring oi a story is not based primarily upon the manifest content. 
The scoring standards have been attuned to pick up the subtle hints from 
wJiich pertinent clinical inferences can be drawn. For example, if a per¬ 
son completely ignores the anal reference on Cartoon III ('‘Here Blacky 
H relieving himself”) and proceeds to write a story about Blacky burying 
a bone, this is construed as a ease of repression, and consequently he is 
given a score of Strong, If be expresses a denial (see sample of Strong 
story on Cartoon V), again he is scored Strong. Likewise lie is penalized 
it he blocks or is extremely cvnsivo, or obviously produces an artificially 
happy story, makes significant slips, or indulges excessively in various other 
defense mechniilsms such as rationalization, projection, displacement, and 
so on. In short, the scoring of the Spontaneous Story is directed, not toward 
what is actually written down, but rather toward the underlying implications 
or latent content. Attempts hy a subject to mollify his stories seem readily 
detectable by this approach. 

The preceding sections have described how the four sources of data are 
each classified into Strong or Not Strong. The mode of combining them 
into dimensional scores (-1—or + or 0), already illustrated in the ease 
of Oral Eroticism, is presented in Appendix D for all dimensions in detail, 
'rile next stage in relating responses in the protocol to psychoanalytic tJicory 
involves statistical analyses of the data thus obtained. 

According to the design of the expcriinentj consonance between test 
finJings and psychoanalytic theory is to be examined in two general areas: 
(d) sex differences; and (^) dimensional intcrcorrclations. In the area 
of sex diifprcnces, the male and female subjects were compared, by the chi- 
square icthniquc, in regard to total score on each dimension; answers to 
items In the Iruiiiiry; and the number ignoring the introductory comments 
on Cartoons III (Anal Sadism) and V (Masturbation Guilt). The 
level of statistical signific.iiicc was arbitrarily set at .05 or less (5 per cent 
level). Twenty-three of the chi-square comparisons met this criterion, 
'^lablc 5 shows that the obtained number of statistically significant chi- 
squares far exceeds the chance expectancy. 

In the second area of the study, interrelationships of the test dimensions, 
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Number 

(Toial number possible == 

TABLE 5 

OF Significant Sex Differences 
Oetained va. Expected 

121) 


Level of significance 

Number obtained 

Number expected 
by chance alone 

or ieas 

23.0 

6.1 

2% or leas 

21,0 

2.4 

1% or less 

15.0 

1.2 


t\ complete table of intcrcovrelatiovis was prepaved. Total scores on each 
dimension were correlated with total scores on every other dimension by 
using tlie tetraclioric method, with the data dichotomized into Very Strong 
(-j—j-) and Fairly Strong (-j-) as one category versus Weak or Absent (0) 
as the other category. The intercorrclations were computed for males and 
females separately ns well as combined. The level of statistical significance 
of each relationship was ascertained by the chi-square technique, with 
P < .05 as the criterion of significance. Examination of Table 6 reveals 
again that the number of statistically significant findings far exceeds the 
chance expectancy. 


TABLE 6 

Number of Significant Dimenseonal Intercorrei.ations 
Obtained vs. Expected 
(ToUl number of possible = 225) 


Number expected 

Level of significaricc Number obtained by chance alone 

5% or less 28,0 11.3 

2% or less 18.0 4.5 

1% or less 13.0 2.3 


Thus, with Tables 5 and 6, the process of linking Blacky Test findings 
and psychoanalytic theory begins to unfold. Many statistically significant 
test results have been obtained, These results cannot be accounted for in 
terms of cliancc expectancy alone. While any single test finding may, of 
course, be a chance occurrence, the total setting demands further investiga¬ 
tion. Can the results be explained away as test artifacts? If not, do they 
agree or disagree with the theory? Answers to these questions will be 
sought in tile chapters which follow. 




V. Oll-FKRENCES lUVrWEEN 'FHE SEXES 

Hhicky I'cht (lata have revealed mi me ro us areas of sex differences which 
satisfy a criterion of statistical signilicancc.^" Explanation in terms of the 
operation of chance factors alone has been ruled out. The next step is to 
examine each of the specific differences in regard to its consistency wltii 
the psychoanal^^tic theory of psychosexual development. In accordance 
with the design of the experiment (Section Ul), only those test results 
wliicli possess st.atiscical significance arc to be evaluated in terms of agree¬ 
ment or disagreement with the theory. All of these obtained differences will 
be investigated also for possible explanations other than those suggested by 
tlic theory. Each area of differences between the sexes, found from the 
blacky Test, will be discussed in the following outline form: 

Area of sex differences on the blacky Test. 

1. Evidence from j^syclioanalytic theoryd^ 

2. Evidence from Blacky Test. 

3. Interpretation of 1 and 2. 

The evidence from psychoanalytic theory (Section I) will be direct quota¬ 
tions, wlicrcvcr possible, from Sigmund Ficud^s own writings and from 
Otto Fcniclicrs (1) textbook on psychoanalytic theory which appeared 
in 19+S. In some eases direct evidence will be lacking; for these the author 
will seek to provide indirect or inferential material. In a few there may 
be no theoretical sources available at all. The Blacky Test sources (Section 
2) will be prcsci^tcd explicitly, along with the level of statistical significance. 
The interpretatioa of evidence (Section 3) will be an attempt to collate 
and evaluate the separate sources, including possible extraneous influences 
such as test artifacts. 

A. pRHVALE>rci!: or Oral Sadism 
1. Psychoattalytic '^Pheovy 

FcniclicL maintains that the little girl, as a result of prc-oedipal frustra¬ 
tions by the mother, feels hostile toward her niul turns away from the 
njotlicr to the father. He says: 

The most important experiences tliat precipiintc, f.icilitatc, impede, or 
form tlic cluuxge of object in girls arc disappointments coming from tUc 


"‘Those areas in \vliicli no significant sex differences avcic found are given in 
Appendix 7i. 

‘°For purposes of exposition, the theoretical evidence is presented before the Blacky 
Test data, The actual procedure was the reverse. 
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/iiollier, Avhich cause n turning away from her. Among these, weaning, 
irnining for cleanliness, and the birth of siblings have the moat important 
repercussions. . , .(1, p. 99)* 

Tlic specifically feminine disappointment accounting for the greater antag¬ 
onism In females is the lack of a penis, for which the mother is held rc^ 
sponsible. Awareness of this lack remobilizes anal and especially oral 
elements, which are often characteristic of subsequent femininity. 

Fcnichel adds: 

It h undersUndablc that this development is open to many disturb¬ 
ances nnd that conflicts about the pre-oedipal love for the itiother play 
an imporunt role in ihe neurosea of women. In normal development, 
too, the relationship of women to their motherfl is more frequently om- 
bivalenl than Is thnt of most men to their fathers. Some remnants of 
ilie prc-oedipnl mother ii^tntion arc always found in women. . . .(1, p, 90). 

Freud links the little girl's hostility directly to oral frustrations; 

The [girTs] coniploint against the mother that harks back fiirtheat, 
is thnt she has given the child too little milk, which is taken na indicating 
a lack of love. . . .(^j p, 166). 

TlniSj psychoanalytic theory Avould predict oral sadism, which is an 
expression of pre-oedipal hostility toward the mother, to be more prevalent 
in females than in males. An interesting corollary is the relationship ad¬ 
vanced between oral sadism nnd manic-depressive psychoses. Fenlchel 
reproducer a chart drawn up by Abraham, in which manic-depressive dis¬ 
orders arc described ns having their dominant point of fixation in the oral- 
sadistic stage. Manic-depressive disorders arc found to be more common 
among women. 

2. Blacky Test 

Significantly more females than males (2 per cent level) chose the oral- 
sacli*;tic alternative (J) in answer to the following question on Cartoon Hr 

Whnt Will Blacky do next wiili Mama's collnr? 

(1) Gel ilrcd of it nnd leave it on Ihe ground. 

(2) Reiurn ii to Mama. 

(3) Angrily chew it to shreds, 

3. /rHer^rif/ci/ioii 

With respect to the prevalence of oral sadisni, the Blacky Test finding 
supports the thcocctual expectation that more females than males retain 
oral-sadistic tendencies. 
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B. Oral “Voracity" 

I* Psychoanalytic theory 

The theoretical sources do not offer any direct or indirect evidence con¬ 
cerning a possible sex difference in greediness. 

2. Blacky Tesl 

Significantly more mnles tlian females (5 per cent level) picked the 
voracious alternative (1) in answer to the following question on Cartoon Ir 

Which one of the following best describes Blacky? 

(1) He’s (slie’g) a little glutton wlio never stops eating. 

(2) He’.s (she'e) got a hearty appetite which uaualiy gets 
satisfied. 

(3) Lie (she) sometimes doesn't get enough to replace all 
the energy he (she) burns up. 

3, Interpretation 

The absence of a theoretical viewpoint in this connection precludes 
evaluation. Nor can tlie test finding be interpreted with any degree of 
confidence, since females may have merely refrained from choosing the 
alternative more often because of its “un-ladylike‘' quality. 

C. Repression of Anal Sadism 
1. Psychoanalytic theory 

There is no explicit theoretical evidence concerning a sex difference in 
repression of anal sadism. However, a difference can be inferred from 
Freud^s analysis of “hostile and obscene wit" He equates obscene jokes 
with anality in the following passage; 

The sexual element which is at the basis of the obscene joke comprises 
more than that which is peculiar to both sexes^ and goes beyond that 
which is common Co both sexes, it is connected with all these things that 
cause shame, and includes the whole domain of the cxcreincntitious. How- 
ever, this was the sexual domain of childhood, where the imflgination 
fancied a cloaca, so to speak, within which the sexual elements were 
cither badly or not nt all differentiated from the cxcrcmentitious. In 
the whole mental domain of the psychology of the neuroses, the sexual 
still includes the excrcinentitloiis, nnd it is understood in the old, infantile 
sense (8, pp. 693-4). 
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Then )\c proceeds to cominent on the foi^ction of ob&cene humov* and its 
diHfcrcntinl effect upon tile sexes: 

It now becomes comprehensible whnt "wit accoinplishea through thig 
BCi-viee of ilS tcniiortcy. It paaalbk tUe gratKlcatlaa of a craving 

(lewd or hostile) despite n hindrance which stands in the way; it 

elude® ihe hindrance and so deliver pleasure from a source that haa 

been inaccessible on account of the hlndTi^^Wc, 'Ihc hindrnYice ir\ the 
la renby nolhiug -mo to than tV\c higher degree of culture and edv\ufltton 
wliicli correspondingly increases the InC^bility of the woman to toler- 
nic stark sex matters'. , . .The power whicV\ makes it diihcuU or impossi¬ 
ble for tile woman, nnd in a leaser degree for the man, to enjoy unveiled 
oWct^hics we call “ftpre^sion." p- <*96). 

Itt another reference he alludes to the greater repression of aggressiveness 
in women; 

The repression of their aggresaiveneaa, which is imposed upon women 
by ilicir constitution and by society- . , ,(6, p. ISR). 

These statements suggest, in a rather roundabout fashion, that more 
fcjiinles than males might be expected to repress anal-sadistic tendencies. 

2. Black}} Test 

(7, Signihc'.mtliy more females than males (I per cent level) Temained 
oblivious to the introductory comment on Cartoon III (^^Here Blacky u 
relieving himself [herself]”) and gave non^nnal stories. In terrns of tlie test, 
this avoidance is construed as repression, 

b, Sigiilficaiitly more males than females (1 per cent level) selected 

the anaUsikdistic alternative (4) in answer to the following question on 
Cartoon III; 

flow does Blacky feel about the training he's (she's) been getting? 

(1) By xelicving himself (herself) In tlie way he’ii (she's) been 
taught, he (she) now has an opportunity to show hi^ (her) 
famiiy what n good dog he (ahe) can be. 

(2) He (she) feels Mnmn and Papn are expeedne too niucli of 
him (her) at this early stage- 

(3) lie (she) Is very happy to UaVc control of himself (heradf), 

(4) He (she) [liinks lie's Cube's) gat Mama and I^apa. right 

where he (she) wants them. 

3 * Inierprelation 

ll\c tcsl Tuidings, like the theory, suggest more extensive repression 

among females. T his is particularly true of the evidence from the 
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Spontaneous Story. Tlic item from the Inquiry, while conceivably indi' 
eating greater repression in the case of the females, miglit possibly be a 
reflection of originally more widespread ans\l sadism among males. The 
latter source therefore cannot be given as much weight as the Spontaneous 
Story. Evidences from the culture, whose influence Freud specifically 
mentions in this connection, tend to reinforce tlie notion that males are 
freer to express aggressions in an anal context, e.g., swearing by using anal 
terms. The intrepid reader might perform his own validation of this point 
by observing differences between the sexes in reactions to anal-sadistic 
references. 

D. Reten'i’ion of Pre-Oedipal Types of Object Relationships 
1. Psychoaiifllyiic Theory 

In the course of psyclioscxual development, there is normally an advance 

fiom the early pre-oedipal type of object relationship, in which the child 

passively experiences a narcissistic need to be loved, to the more active 
love-seeking which begins in the oedipal period. Typically, residues of the 
more primitive fear of losing love arc retained in varying extents during 
the later stages. Psychoanalytic theory holds that these residues are more 
prominent in the case of the female, as a result of the change of object in 
girls. When the boy reaches the oedipal phase, he continues his original 
relationship with the mother j the girl must renounce her maternal ties in 
favor of the father. The completeness of the change is therefore less likely 
in females than in males. Excerpts from Fenichel on this topic arc: 

Tbe fact that in this type of identification there is also a regressive 

element in love ia clearer in women than in men. The passive aim of 

female sexuality is more closely related to the original aims of incorpora¬ 
tion than is tbe active aim of male sexuality. Therefore, passive sexuality 
has more archaic features than active sexuality. The aim of being loved 
is more strcsaeil in women than the aim of loving—the narcissistic need 
and the dependency on the object arc greater (1, p. 85). 

. . . Some remnants of the pre-oedipal mother fixation arc always found 
in women. There are many women whose masculine love objects have 
more characteristics of their mother than of their father (1, p. 90). 

- . . analysis .shows that other and older fears, above all the fear over 
loss of love, are stronger in women. . . ,(1, p. 99). 

Freud stresses the retention uf prc-ocdipiil attacliiiicrits in females in the 
following comments: 

. . . The girTs Oedipus complex has long concealed from us the pre^ 
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oedipRl niiachn^iint to liev mother v/luch ia ao important and which leavca 
behind it aiicli lasting fixatioiis, . - . (6, p- 176). 

Regreasion [in women] to fixations m these prc-ocdipal phases 
occur very often, . . * (6, p. 179). 

, . , In short, we gain the conviction that one cannot undeTstand 
wohicri, unless one cstiinatea this pre-o0dtp{il aitachTticiU to tfi£ fuoihtt 
at its proper value (6, p. 163), 


2. Blntky Test 

Evidence pertaining to the retention of pre-ocdipal types of object re- 
Intionsliips is eJenVed from Cartoon IV, in -which both prc-oedipal and 
otdipi^l responses art possible. 

di More males than females (1 per cent level) select the oedipal alternative 
(l)j more and more females than males (1 per cent level) select the pre- 
oedipal alternative (2) In answer to the following question; 

Which one of the following makes Blacky most unhappy? 

(1) Papn keeping Mnma ail to himself (Mama keeping Papa 
all to herself). 

{ 2 ) The Jdca that Mama and Papa seem to be ignoring him 
(licc) on purpose, 

(3) lie (she) is ashamed watching them make love out in the 
open. 

b. Significantly more (cinnles than males (1 per cent level) prefer to 
be with the same-sex parent; 

Which wo\ild make a happier picture? 

(1) Mama left on the outside watching Blacky together with 
Papn. 

(2) Pppa left on the outside watching Blacky together with 
Mama. 

c. Significantly more males than females (5 per cent level) obtain 
strong total scores on tlie dimension of Oedipal Intensity. 

3. Interpretdtion 

Lheory and test are in specific agreement ■concerning the greater rcten- 
tion of prc-ocdipal components in female than male object relationships. 
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E. Sadistic Conception of the Sex Act 
1. Psycho/ 27 ialytic Theory 

Freud discusses this area as follows: 

The third of the typical sexual theories appears in children when 
through some unforeseen domestic occurrence they witness parental 
sexuD\ intercourse, concerning which they nre then able to obtain only 
ri very incomplete idea. Whatever detail it may be that comes under their 
observation, whether it is the position of the two people, or the sounds, 
or certain accessory circumstanccS| in all cases they arrive nt the sarnc 
conclusion, that is, at what wc may call the sadistic conception of coitus, 
seeing In it something that the stronger person inflicts on the weaker by 
force, and comparing it, especially the boy, to a fight as they know It 
from their childish play. . . . (3, p. 69), 

Unfortunately the above stntemeiit is ambiguous in Its implications for 
a study of sex difference, It is not clear whether Freud means that the 
boy is only more likely to compare parental intercourse to a fight or whether 
he is also more likely to conceive of it as sadistic. 

2. Blacky Test 

Significantly more males than females (2 per cent level) chose the 
sadistic alternative (3) in answer to the following question on Cartoon IV: 

What does Blacky suspect is the re<ison behind the scene he's fsbe’^) 
watching? 

(t) He (she) suspects Mama and Papa are planning an addi¬ 
tion to the family, 

(2) He (she) suspects Mama and Papa arc very much in love. 

(3) He (she) suspects Papa is having his own way about things. 

(4) He (she) suspects Mama and Papa are purposely depriving 
him (her) of nltention, 

3. Interpretation 

Agreement between psychoanalytic theory and Blacky Test cannot be 
evaluated satisfactorily on this point, inasmuch as the available source 
matcriiil for the theoretical position Licks any clear definitioii. The test 
finding suggests that males may be more likely than females to regard sexual 
intercourse as a sadistic act. It is also possible that the answers to the 
questions arc merely an expression of masculine feelings of dominance 
rather than of a specific conception of the sex act. 
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Y. PuiLYALiLi^cE Or Mastuhbation Guilt 

1 , PsychoflJi^filytic Theory 

No evidence lias been found from the writings of either Freud or 
Feiiiclicl wliich bears on the question of whether masturbation guilt is 
more prevalent among males or females. 


2. Blacky Test 

a Significantly more males than females (1 per cent level) selected the 
guiUJess alternative (1) In answer to the following question on Cartoon V; 

Wow does Blacky feel licre? 

(1) Happy, AvUUout a care in the world* 

(2) Enjoying himself (herself), but n Httlic worried. 

(3) Mixed up and guilty. 

6, Significantly mofc males than females (2 per cent level) also picked 
the guiltless altcnuuivc (1) in answer to the following question on 
Cartoon V: 

UDWTTi^Bhi VfVieft he h oldex? 

(1) Happy, without a care in the world, 

(2) Enjoying himself (herself), but n little worried. 

(3) Mixed up and guilty. 

(4) The situation won't come up ngain when he (she) is older. 

3. 

This area remains in the realm of speculatioti. The theory furnishes no 
inforination, and the test findings arc capable of two opposing interpreta¬ 
tions. On the one haml, the results may be taken literally to mean that 
more females than mules possess masturbation guilt. Support for this view 
sterna from the cultural fact that the topic of masturbation, tends to he 
more secretly guarded fv^m discussion by females than by males, and lienee 
possibly is more likely to generate guilt. On the other hand, since these 
two items arc the least disguised, the males conceivably may be selecting the 
guiltless alternatives in an attempt to deny guilt, which may in actuality 
be more prevalent among men. The theoretical linking of masturbation 
giult with lears of castration and oedipa) fantasies may be considered con¬ 
sonant with this position. 
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G. JnnXTIFJCATIOX IVITH PaRKNT OF TllK SAM K SeX 

1. Psychoanaly/ic Theory 

In tcims of psyclioanalytic tlicoiy, the resolution of the Oedipus complex 
is norjnally accompanied by an identification process, in whicli the boy re¬ 
presses his scxiunl desires for the mother and patterns himself after his power¬ 
ful rival, tile father, whereas the girl gives up her strivings toward tJie father 
and j)atterjis heii?clf after the mother. The normal identification therefore 
is witli the parent of the same sex. The suddenness and completeness with 
^vllicll this cliange takes place differs for tlic two sexes. Fcnicliel’s discus¬ 
sion of this point follows: 

. . , riic ho> irivcs up Ills seDsiiiil sincl hostile Oedipus wishes hccniisc 
i}{ :i cahtiiilioii fciii, the intensity of ^Yhich is due to the hypcicathcxis 
of ific penis during the phallic phase. The complex, according to Freud, 

“is smashed to pieces by the shock of tlireatcncd castration.’^ In girls, 
liowcver, it is given up because of fear over loss of love, because of dis¬ 
appointment., shame, and also fear over physical injury. All of these 
forces are of a lesser dynamic value than castration fear; tliiia the pass¬ 
ing of the Oedipus complex in girls generally comes about in a more 
gradual and Ip‘'S coniplelc way. . . . (I, p. 108 ). 

2 . Blacky Test 

Evidence concerning parental identifications is obtmncd from answers to 
the following four qviestions on Cartoon VII: 

a. “Who talks like that to Blacky—Mama or Papa or Tippy?”— 
The males tend to say *'Papa” and the females “Mama’* (1 per cent level). 

b. “Wlioni is Blacky imitating here — Mama or Papa or Tippy?”— 
'Phe males tend to pick “Papa” and the females pick “Mama” (1 per cent 
level). 

Cr “Whom would Blacky rather pattern himself (herself) after — 
Mama or Papa or Tippy?”—The males say “Papa,” the females “Mama” 
(I per cent level), 

fl. “Blacky’s disposition, actually, is most like the disposition of which 
one — Mama or Papa or Tippy?”—T'lie males pick “Papa,” the females 
pick “Mama” (I per cent level). 

3 . Interpretation 

Psychoanalytic theory and Blacky Test results agree that identification 
normally occurs with the parent of the same sex. 
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H> Contusion in Identification Process 

1. Psychannolytic Theory 

Previous!)’ quoted sources (Atcrs A,DjG,) have pointed to differences 
between the sexes in tegnni to completeness of the identiheation process. 
Females arc said to remain more ambivalent toward their mothers than 
males do toward tlicir fathers; they retain more prc-oedipal elements^ which 
interfere with subsequent development; the change of objects in girls impedes 
the completeness oi the oedlpal phase; and the resolution of the Oedipus 
complex is more gradual and less complete in the case of females. For these 
reasons, tJic process by which tile female identifies with her mother is con¬ 
sidered to be less clear-cut than the process whereby the male identifies 
wiib his father. In this connection Freud says: 

7'lie molhcr-idcJitificatiou of tlic woman can be seen to have t^YO levels, 
ilic pre-oedipnl, which is based on the tender attachment to tlie mother 
and winch lakes her as n model, and llic later one derived from the 
Oedipus* com pi CY, wliicli tries to get rid of tlic innthcr and replace her 
In her lelallonship wilb the father. Much of both remains oyer for 
ihc fulUTc. . . . p. U3). 


2. Blacky Test 

IVo items from Cartoon VII bear on this topic: 

a. "Whom wguld Blacky rather pattern himself (herself) after — 
Mama or Papa or Tippy?”—^Although the males tend to say **Papa” and 
the females "Mama," the males arc significantly more decisive than the 
females in making their choices; i.c., a greater percentage of males chouse 
"Papa” than females choose "Mama” (I per cent level). 

b. "Whom is Blacky most likely to obey — Mama or Papa or Tippy?”— 
Both males aiul females say "Pfipa" significantly more than "Maiua” (1 per 
cent level). 

3. htietpretalioit 

The test findings support the theoretical view that the identification 
process is less clear-cut in the case of females. The latter are less sure with 
wliicIi parent they seek to identify. The process is further compUcated by 
the fact that the father is regarded by females as a figure more likely to be 
obeyed than the mother— the theory being that the decisive frustrating 
agent is a crucial inducacc in identification (1). 
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1. Aggression Hariiored toward Identified Parent 
1. Psychoanalytic Pheory 

Tile tlicorctical position has already been discussed in the preceding 
section (Area H). Females arc said to retain stronger undercurrents of 
hostility toward tlicir identified parent, the mother, than males do toward 
the father. Freud makes the following statement: 

The turning away from the mother in females occurs in an atmosphere 
of antagonism; the attachment to the mother ends in hate. Such a hatred 
may lie very marked anti may persist throughout an entire lifetime; it 
may later on be carefully overcompensated; as a rule, one part of it is 
overcome while another persists. ... (6, p. 165). 

2. Blacky Test 

Significantly more females than males (2 per cent level) selected the 
aggressive, hostile alternative (4) in answer to the following ciucstion on 
Cartoon VII: 

What woulfl Blacky have an impulse to do if he (she) were in the 
position of the toy dog? 

(1) Get frightened and hide. 

(2) Stand there and take it. 

(3) Get mad and sulk. 

(4) Start fighting. 

J. Inler^veffdioji 

On Cartoon VII, which is intended to portray the identification process, 
the subject (Blacky) presumably behaves toward the toy dog in the same 
manner as the identified parent behaved howard him (her) in real life. 
Tlic above question from the Inquiry reverses these roles, with the subject 
now in his original subservient position. Reactions to this situation arc taken 
to indicate the underlying attitude of the subject toward the imrent with 
whom he has sought to identify himself- Consequently, the test finding is 
consistent with the theory, since more females do express hostile impulses 
toward the identified parent. 

J. Prevalence of Guilt Feeling 
1. Psychoaualytic Pheory 

Neither Freud nor Fenichel seems to offer a statement concerning the 
relative prevalence of guilt feelings in males and females. A sex difference 
may he deduced from Fenichel's description of the genesis of guilt, but it 
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must be recognised that s«ch an extension is a tenuous one. Fenichel links 
guilt fccliiiRS 10 fern of losing love or narcissistic supplies in the follo'^ing 
maiincT: 

\y\\cii llie ego is sufticiejitly developed to form a judgment that there 
h dnnger nf n cessation of es-scntial naicisslstic supplies, the aim of its 
signal, “anoihilntion may occur,*' must be to influence objects to furnish 
these supplies. This state represenis the anxiety over loss of love ivhich 
ploys so impornnt a role as a motive for defense. . , . 

. . . Tlie anxiety over loss of love, or rather the anxiety arising out 
of loss of narcissistic supplies, turns into anxiety over loss of the super¬ 
ego's siipplicii, and the fear Into gu'ilt feeling, ... (1, pp. 135'6). 

Guilt feeling not only has an oral ebarader In geneTal but an oral- 
sadistic chat acicr in particular, . . ^ (l» p, 138). 

’DuiSj guill arises from fear of losing the love of the superego introjects 
{)[ “iji tern ill ized’' pnrcntiil provi tiers of narcissistic supplies. Concern over 
loss of love is said to be more prevalent in woman than in men. The latter 
arc more preoccupied hy external ferns, whicli have their prototype in the 
fear of castration. Physiological and anatomical differences between the 
sexes also play some part in the divergent development. On this point 
Fenichel says; 

No doubt ihia pliyxiologicnl difTcrcnce [in performance of sexual in¬ 
tercourse] contributes to tlic prevalent rflics of castration fear or fear 
over lo?.s of love in man and woman respectively. However, this can¬ 
not be more ihnn n relatively Inte secondary contribvuion. Tbc relative 
prcpondcraiicc of llic respective fears Is established in childhood, long 
before llie first experiences in sexuni intercourse (t, p. 100). 

From tliesc observations it may be deduced that females, who have more 
conflicts over internal deprivations and loss of love, theoretically should 
show greater evidence of guilt feelings tlian males do, 

2. Blacky Test 

Significantly move females than males (2 per cent level) obtained 
strong total scores on the dimension of gviilt feelings. 

Significantly uvtrc males than females (I per cent level) chose the 
exteniiili/ccl alternative (3) in answer to the following question on Car¬ 
toon IX: 

How is lilacky’s conscience here? 

{i) Wh (hey) CDUscicnce is so strong he‘s (she’s) practically 
paralysed. 
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(2) His (her) conadence is bothering him (her) somewhat, 
but he'a (she's) mostly afraid of Avhat will he done to 
him (her). 

(3) He’s (she's) linrdly botlieied at all by his (her) conscience, 
just afraid of what will be done to liim (her). 

c, Significantly more females than males (1 per cent level) expressed 
lasting guilt (I) in answer to the following question on Cartoon IX: 

Do you think IKncky will 

(1) Have this feeling as long as he (she) lives? 

(2) Feel badly every now and then? 

(3) Feel badly for a little while and then go out to play? 

3. Ijiierpreiaiion 

If the theoretical extension made in Section 1 is a legitimate one, the 
test findings can be said to support it. Tlic responses indicate that females 
probably possess stronger guilt, where^as males arc more concerned with 
fears of external Imm. 

K, Figures Introjected as Superego 
1, Psychoanalytic Theory 

Psychoanalytic theory holds that the superego attains its major develop¬ 
ment, with the passing of the Oedipus complex, in a process whereby 
parental standards and prohibitions arc incorporated or "introjccted'* by 
the cliild as his own. FeniclicPs discussion of this point follows: 

... It is true thnt in accordance with the ‘'completeness” of the Oedipus 
complex, everyone bears features of both parents in his superego. Under 
our cuUvwnl conditions, however, generally for both aexea the fatherly 
superego is decisive; In women, moreover, a motherly superego is 
effective as a positive ego ideal. ... (1, p, 10+). 

. . . However, the sexual differences in the Formation of tlic superego 
arc certainly not the same under different cultural circumstances, , . . 

(1, p. 469). 

Hence, the superegos of both males mid females arc expected to show more 
characteristics of the father than of the mother, tliougli cultural circum¬ 
stances may alter this pattern. 

2. Blacky Test 

Although the proportions are mixed for both sexes, significantly more 
males than females attribute fatherly characteristics to the superego, where- 
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AS slfinificantly more females than males attribute motherly characteristics 
to the superego (1 per cent level) in answer to the following question on 
Cartoon IX^ "Which character do the actions of the pointing figure 
remind Blacky ol?'* 

3 - Interpretation 

FenicheJ's analysis of the culture as conducive to the formation of fatherly 
superegos in women as 'ivell as in inen is not confirmed by the test data, 
From the Blacky Test, women tend to havJ^ motherly superegos. The 
cultural implications in this area are necessarily limited by the fact that 
the female subjects in the experiment CRiiiiot be considered representative 
of ^American women. Recent emphasis on the growing influence of the 
mother ill family life is consistent with the test finding for the females, 
however, The tlieorctical observation that the superego in both sexes con¬ 
tains mixed pare^t^ll elements is supported by the fact that 31 per cent 
of the malrs do attribute motherly characteristics to it, while 29 per cent 
of the females say the superego figure in the cartoon is reminiscent of 
‘Tapn." 

L. Reactions to Frustration 

1 . Psychoanah'tic Theory 

No references to sex differences in type of reaction to frustration have 
been found lii the theoretical sources. 

2, Ulachy Test 

Significantly more females than males (2 per cent level) select the extra- 
punitive alternative (2), whereas significantly more males than femnles 
(1 per cent level) select the impunitivc alternative (3) in answer to 
the following question on Cartoon IX: 

Who >9 rcnjly [o blame for HlacJ:y’a feeling this way? 

(1) KimBclf (herself). 

(2) Somebody else. 

(3) The aiiimtiort couldn't be helped. 

3. luterpretation 

Agreement between theory and test cannot be evaluated in this area. 
1 he test results per sc suggest that the females in the experimental sample, 
when frustrated, are more likely to project blame on to others (extrapuni- 
tive), while the males show a greater tendency to gloss over the situation 
(impunitivc), 
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M, Attitudes Toward Attaining Ego Ideal 

1. Fsychoaiialytic Theory 

Again there seems to be no theoretical evidence relevant to differences 
between the sexes in attitudes toward attaining the ego ideal, i.Cp, whether 
males or females are more hopeful of measuring up to the positive standards 
which they have adopted as goals. 

2. Bldcky Test 

Significantly move females than males (1 per cent level) chose the 
pessimistic alternative (3) in answer to the following question on Cartoon 
X (Figure 11 for males; Figure 12 for females): 

Actually, what are Dlacky^s chancca of growing up to be like the figure 
in his (her) dream? 

(1) Very good. 

(2) Fnir. 

(3) Very poor. 

3. Inierpretaiwii 

The absence of theoretical evidence precludes evaluation in this area 
also. Interpretation of the test finding, which reveals females to be less 
hopeful than males of reaching the stature of their ego ideal, must be 
cjiialified. At first glance, it seems that the females in this study are more 
willing than the males to adopt a realistic attitude toward their short¬ 
comings. However, the difference may possibly be attributable to dis¬ 
similar conceptions of the ego ideal by the two sexes. Perusal of the 
female responses in the Spontaneous Story suggests that they are largely 
concerned with the physical beauty of the ideal cartoon figure, and it may 
be tliat the sex difference reflects the degree to which females have recon¬ 
ciled themselves to their own physical charms. 

N, Prevalence of Narcissism in Love-Odject Relationships 
t. Psychoanalytic Theory 

Psychoanalytic theory specifically states that narcissism in love-object re¬ 
lationships is more prevalent among females than males. Freud, in this 
connection, says: 

Further, the comparison of man and woman shows that there are 
fundamental differences between the two in respect to the type of object" 
choice, although these differences are of course not universal. Complete 
object-love of the anaclitic type is, properly speaking, characteristic nf 
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ihc nirtn. . . . A diffcreftt course ia followed in the type moat frequently 
met wUli In women, which is probably the purest atvd truest fcraminc 
type. With ilic development of puberty the maturing the femuie sex 
organs, which up till then have been in a condition of latency, aeema 
tu Iklor about na intensification of the originnl nnrcisaiam, and this is 


unfavorable U the development of a true objecHove< . . , (S, p. 4S-6). 

Wc nltrihutc to women a greater fiinount of narclsaiain (and this 
inflijejices their object-choice) so tEiat for them to be loved is a stronger 
need than to love. , , * (6, p. 180). 

The conditions of object-choice in women ace often enongli made un¬ 
recognizable by social considerations. Where tiint choice Is allowed to 
manifest itself freely, it often occurs according to the nnrciaaiatlc idcnl 
of llie man whom Che girl would have liked to be. ... (fi, p. 181). 


Fcliiclie) likewise says: 

. , . The aim of beins loved U more stressed in women than the 
aim of loving—the narcissistic need and the dependency on the object 
are greater (J, p. 85). 


2 . Bl/icky Test 

Significantly more fcvwales than males (I per cent level) obtained 
strong total scores on the dimension of Narcissistic Love-Object. 


3, Iiiterpreiation 

The Blftcky Test finding supports the thcoretictil contention that narcis¬ 
sistic love-object relationships arc more characteristic of females than of 
males. 


O, Summary 

A suiTiiiiary of the data includcc] in this chapter is now in order- The 
Blacky Test has revealed 14 areas in which the responses of males and 
(emalcs dificr significantly. Evidence from the theoretical sources has been 
available specifically in seven of these areas {J, D, G, H, /, K, N) ; infereu- 
ficilly iw two (Cj J ); and at all in five (B, E, F, ). One conclu¬ 

sion iiiimedlately oilers itself: Ps3^cIioanalytic theory, as presented by Freud 
and I'eriichcl, is incomplete in its treatment of sex differences in psycho- 
sexual development. Freud himself recognized this lack in a paper on “The 
Passing of the Oedipus CoinpleXj” written iu 1924: 

U must be confessed, however, tUat on the whole our insight into 
these praceases of development in the girl la unsatisfying, shadowy, 
and tncotupkle (1, p. 275), 
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I3iit what about those areas in which the theory docs take a stand? 'Vhc 
Blacky Test data support psychoanalytic theory in six of the seven 
areas in which there is specific theoretical evidence, and in both of the 
areas in which the evidence is inferential. The sole area of disagreement 
is the test finding that females tend to have motherly rather thaji fatherly 
superego. Tin's departure from Fcnichcrs stated opinion may very possibly 
be a reflection of the increasing influence of the mother in American life, 
ill contrast to the patriarchal European society in which psychoaualyssis 
grew up. On the whole, the consonance of theory and Lest in tlic areas of 
sex difference is striking. It remains to be seen whether the syntax of the 
theory, i,c., the rclationsliips postulated between the dimensions, will receive 
equal support from the Blacky Test findings. 




VI. THE SYNTAX OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 

The Blacky Test has also provided a series of statistically significant 
tetrachoric correlations between the various test dimensions.As in the 
case of sex differences, these syntactical relationships cannot be attributed 
to the operation of chance factors alone (see Table 6). Are they, then, 
consistent with the syntax of psychoanalytic theory? Each of the signifi¬ 
cant intcrcorrelations will be examined in outline form similar to that 
used in the preceding chapter: 

Significant dimensional intercorrelation on the Blacky Teat. 

1. Evidence from psychoanalytic theory, 

2. Evidence from Blacky Teat. 

3. Interpretation of 1 and 2. 

The theoretical sources again will be the writings of Freud and Fcnichcl, 
quoted directly wherever possible. The Blacky Test finding for each re¬ 
lationship will be presented both as a tetrachoric correlation (rt) and as 
a chi-square level of significance (P). The complete tables of intercor- 
Tclations are given for males alone in Appendix F; for females alone in 
Appendix (7; and for combined males and females in Appendix K. As 
before, the interpretation sections will attempt to collate the evidence from 
theory and test, including other possible explanations of the test findings. 

A. General lNTERRni.ATioNsinp of the Psychosexual Stages 
1. Psychoanalytic Theory 

According to psychoanalytic theory, there is an essential relationship 
among the various stages of development, e.g-, oral, anal, oedipal. A 
gradual transition occurs from one phase to the next, with considerable 
overlap. Remnants of earlier levels accompany later advances. Disturbances 
at one stage impede the successful completion of subsequent stages, and 
later disturbances facilitate a return to earlier developmental levels. Freud, 
for example, stresses the interrelationship of anallty and orality in the 
following sentence: “The sadistic-anal organization can easily be regarded 
as a continuation and development of the oral one . . . “ (4, p. 590). 

Excerpts from Eenichel elaborate on the topic: 

, . , nil phases gradually pass into one another and overlap (1, p. 62). 

. . , It was stated that in mental development the progress to a higher 
level never takes place completely; instead characteristics of the earlier 


^The statistically insignificant correlations are nvailable in Appendacca F, G, and H. 
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level iiei!<iM alongside of or behind the new level to some extent. Dis- 
Mirbancc^i of development may occur not only in the iorm of a total 
iv^rc^iing dcvcl«umciit hwt also io the form of retaining more charac- 
leri'^tics fif earlier stages than is normal. When a new development meets 
with difliculties, there may be backward mftvejiients in which the de^ 
velopmcdt recedes to earlier stages that Were more successfully experi¬ 
ence il. FtKatlon aud regression are complementary to each other, Freud 
used llie simile of an ndvancing army in enemy territory leaving occu¬ 
pation troops nt all important points. The stronger the occupation troops 
left behind, the ivcnher is the nrmy that inarches on. If the latter meeM 
a loo powerful enemy force, it may retreat to those points where it had 
previously left ihe strongest occupation troopH. The stronger a fixation, 
the more ensilly will a regression take place if difliciiltica arise (1, p. 65), 
Whatever the physiology of crogcncity may be, from a psychological 
point of v'icw it must be said: there is not a specific oral libido, anal 
libido, and genital libido; there is but one libido which may be displaced 
from one erogeneous ‘mne to aiiodier- . . . (I, p. 74), 

. . . Since parents who have bad difHculty in helping their children 
\o make an adequate c\d)«simem on nn oral level usually have difficul¬ 
ties again in (raining their children for cleanliness, and since, among the 
anal fniRlratioiis, the prolilhitSon of taking fcccs into the mouth is especial¬ 
ly stressed, it is understandable thnt anal conflicts, Coo, may be ex¬ 
pressed by children through oral inhibitions, through Inhibitions in 
coliiig, ns well as dirough inhibitions in speech. . - . (l, p. 176). 

licncc, persons "^vho experience difRcuUics at one level ^ire more likely to 
slinw evidences of cllstuibcil development at otliers. 

2. Dlacky Test 

ri. Ora! Ii7'oiicisffi vsr Oral Sa/lhm, 

(Malca: 

(Females; rj = .30) 

Combined: P < ,01 

Thosi; Mibjccts who arc more disturbed than others at titc oral-erotic 
level, i.c., receive strong scores on tlic dimension of Oral Eroticism, tend 
m be ainuiig the more distiirlicd at the oral-sadistic level, 

1 >. Oral /iroiifiiwi w. Anal ExpuIsivcnesS- 

(Males: r^~.2i) 

(Females; 

Combined: p .05 
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Those who show greater evidence of difficulty in the oral-erotic period 
also tend to score inore strongly than others on the anaKexpiilsive dimension, 

c. Oral Erotkis?ti vs. Oedipal Inleu sit 

(Males: “ .29) 

(Females: = ,26) 

Combined: r* = ,28, P < .02 

Those who posscSsS a stronger oral-erotic component again tend to be 
more disturbed than others in the oedipal period. 

d. Oral Sadistn vs. Oedipal Intensity. 

Males: r, = .36, P < .02 

Tliosc males who receive strong scores on the dimension of Oral Sadisjn 
U’jul to receive strong scores on Oedipal Intensity. 

c. Anal Expulsive ness i^s. Oedipal Intensity. 

Females: “ > 3 S, P < .05 

Tliosc females who evidence greater difficulty than otheis at the anal- 
expulsive level tend to score more strongly on Oedipal Intensity. 

3, Inter pvetatiQn 

The test findings, in general, support the tlieoretical contention that 
ihe iiffrcuUles ol the various stages oi psychosexual dcveiopmeTit are 
positively correlated with one another. The scoring on each dinociision 
was completely independent (different sources) of the scoring on every 
otlier dimension, so the obtained correlations arc not due to artifacts with¬ 
in the scoring system. In accordance with the design of the experiment, 
only those correlations which reach statistical significance are considered. 
Where similar trends in hotl\ males and fcinalcs reach significance in 
combination, the data for each sex arc given parenthetically. 

Ih Ora I. Eroticism vs. Ca.stration Anxietv (Males) 

1. Psychoanalyiir Theory 

Tlic tlieory maintains that there is an intimate connection between 
castration anxiety and earlier anxieties characteristic of disturbed oral 
development. In Feiiicliers words: 

... its [casttation amticty] forerunners in oral and anal amcietiea 
oYcr loss of breast or feces, . . . (I, p. 77). 
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. , Persons with oval fixations muy feat that the penis will be blucn 
off, which tesulu in confused ideas mndc up of both oral and genital 
eleinenls (I, p. 78). 

It Una been mentioned that anxiety over being eaten or over being 
bitten may be a disguise far castration anxiety. In auch a cage the caatra- 
tlcm fear baa become distorted in a regressive way, that is, by choosing 
as a suUstUute an archaic autonomous fear. The regreaaion may be a 
partial one, and frequently we sec manifestations of anxiety that con¬ 
tain elcinenis oF both being eaten ond being castrated. . . . (jl, 199-200). 

2. Blacky Test 

Oral luroticism vs. Castration Anxiety 

Males: Tj ^ .35, P < ,05 

I’liost wiiG show disturbances of tlic oral-crotic compoiient are more 
lilfcly to possess enstrntion fears. 

3. Interpretation 

Tljcory and lest are in specific agreement concerning the positive 
correlation between oralicy and castration anxiety in males, 

C. Oral Eroticism vs, PosiTivii Eco Ideal (Males) 

I* Psychoanalytic T/jet>7V 

Neither Ereiid nor Fenichcl discusses the influence of oral fixations upon 
the formation of a positive ego ideal in males. However, an inferential re¬ 
lationship can be drawn without much difficulty.. A positive ego ideal 
implies a bay's internalized conception of a benevolent, protecting figurej 
usually modeled after the father. This mtro>ectcd ideal figure sets positive 
standards and goals wliich spur the youth to constructive effort. Strong 
oral confliL'ts, on the other hand, imply passive-dependent preoccupation 
over (retting narcissistic supplies, typically from a frustrating motlier. There¬ 
fore, a negative correlation between oral eroticism and positive ego ideal 
might he infcrrcci, 

2. Blacky T est 

a. Oral Kraficisrn vj. Positive Ego Ideal, 

Males; ——.40, P < ,0l 

1 hose males who arc more involved with oral conflicts arc less likely 
to have positive ego ideals. 
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3. Interpretation 

The Blacky Test finding is consistent with the inference from the theory 
that there is an inverse relationship between orality and the formation of 
a positive ego ideal. 

D. Oral Sadism vs. Anal Retentiveness (Males) 

1. Psychoanalytic Theory 

The theoretical sources offer no statements on this topic, nor can any 
unambiguous inference be drawn. 

2. Blacky Test 

n. Oral Sadism vs. Anal Reteritiveness 

Males ; = —^. 40 , P < , 0 X 

Those males who arc strongly oral-sadistic tend to give fewer strong 
anal-rctcntivc responses. 

3. Jntei’pretaiion 

TJic negative correlation obtained betvreen Oral Sadism and Anal Re¬ 
tentiveness may result indirectly from an artifact in the relationship be¬ 
tween Anal Expulsivencss and Anal Retentiveness. Scores on both anal 
dimensions arc derived primarily from responses to Cartoon III, and choice 
of one type of response by the subject automatically decreases his likelihood 
of choosing the other. This relationship between the two anal dimensions 
is mutually exclusive in the Inquiry and tends to be inverse in the Spontan¬ 
eous Story. Consequently, the negative correlation between Anal Expulsive¬ 
ncss and Anal Rctentivcncss (r/—-.38, P < .01) is a function of the 
scoring system. Though the positive correlation between Oral Sadism and 
Anal Expulsiveness (rf^,25) is not significant at the 5 per cent level, it 
may be su/ficiendy strong to entail a spurious negative correlation between 
Oral Sadism and Anal Rctentiveness.^^ 

E. Oral Sadism vs. Guilt Feelings (Females) 

1. Psychoanalytic Theory 

According to psychoanalytic theory, guilt feelings and orality are 
intimately connected. Fenicliel elaborates further on this relationship: 

'’This artifact largely accounts for two other statistically significant inverse rela¬ 
tionships With Anal Retentivenesa (Ocdipa.1 Intensity for females; Sibling Rivalry 
for combined males and females). The latter two correlations will not be given 
separate treatment because of their probably spurious character. 
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“Guilt feeling not only li^is an oral character in general but an oraNsadistic 
rharacter in particular'' (1» p. 138). 

The theory makes no differentiation between males and females in this 
les^pcct. 

2. Ulachy Test 

tt. Oi/il Sadism vs. [f'ery Strong) Guilt Feelings. 

Females I r^ = -56, P < .01 

No correlation between oral sadism and guilt was found for the regular 
ictrachoric split of dimensional scores into Very Strong (++) Fairly 
Strong (4-) as one variable vs. Weak or Absent (0) as the other. How¬ 
ever, the dichotomy for Gwilt Feelings was altered to Very Strong 

vf. Fairly Strong plus Weak or Absent, the correlation for the females 

jumped to significance at the 1 per cent Icvcl.^^ In other words, those 

females Avlio Iiavc greater oral-sadistic conflicts are more likely to be among 
tl)e Very Strong in guilt feelings. 

3. I nferpretafjou 

'Flic theoretical association between oral sadism and guilt is substantiated 

by the Ulncky Test, but only In the case of females with scores of Very 

Strong on the dimension of Guilt Feelings, 

F- Oral Sadism vs. Positive Ego Ideal (Combined Males and Females) 
1 . Psychonufilytic Theory 

Theoretical inference must be called upon here as in the relationship 
between Oral Eroticism and Positive Ego Ideal in males. In Section I of 
Topic C, oral conflicts arc said to interfere with the formation of a 
positive ego ideal in males. Since strong oral sadism is also an expression of 
oral Jisiurbaiicc, a similar inverse relationship with positive ego ideal is 
to be expected. In the ease of females, a negative correlation can likewise 
be inferred, for the mother who is a frustrating object of aggression in the 
oi:d period is not likely to be iotrojcctcd later as a highly respected, in- 
^r'irational ideal. 


' I'hU dcijarture from llie loiilinc method of analyzing the data weakens the argu- 
incm. Such expedienta capitalize on chance and reduce by unknown amounts the real 
fugnificaiice of the correlations ao obtained. No other similar departures from atandnrd 
procedure occurred in lids study. 
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2, Blacky Test 

a. Oral Sadism vs. Positive Ego Ideal. 

(Males: =—.45) 

(Females t — —.32) 

Combined! ——.39, P < ,01 

Those subjects who score strongly on ornl sadism are less likely to show 
evidence ol having formed positive ego ideals, 

3. Inierpreiaitoji 

The inverse correlation between oral sadism and positive ego ideal, 
inferred from psychoanalytic theory, is supported by the Blacky Test result. 

G. Anal Expulsivenkss vs. Masturbation Guilt (Combhied Males 

and Females 

1. Psychoanalytic Theory 

Evidence on this topic can only be deduced in a highly circuitous and 
uncertain fashion. Masturbation guilt, according to Fcnicliel, is directly 
related to oedipal fantasies: 

... In the phallic phase, these fantasies, as o rule, e7cprcs5 more or 
less directly the Oedipus complex, In adolescence and later life, fre¬ 
quently not only fenra nnd guilt feelings are still connected with mastur¬ 
bation bur there is even a distinct resistance on the part of the patients 
against enfiglitenment about the harmless nature of masturbation. • > • 
Analysis, ns a rule, shows that a guilt feeling arising from the tendencies 
of the Oedipus complex hag been displaced toward the activity that serves 
as an outlet for these unconscious fantasies (the conscious mnsturbatory 
fantasies being a distorted derivative of the unconscious Oedipus fan¬ 
tasies) ... (1, pp. 75-6). 

Tlicrcforc, since masturbation guilt is largely a function of ocdipnl intensity 
which, in turn, is supposed to be positively correlated with anal expulsive- 
ness (sec Topic A), n positive relationship might conceivably be inferred 
between anal expulsivehcss and masturbation guilt. 

2. Blacky T est 

a. /iiial Expulsiveuess vs. Masturbation Guilt. 

(Males: = .25) 

(Females: = .20) 

Combined: Tj “-23, P < .05 
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Those wJio reveal stronger aniil-expulsivc features tend to show greater 
masturbation guilt 

3, Interpretation 

H the dubious connection established in Section 1 between anal expnl- 
sivcncss nud masturbation guilt is legitimate, then the test finding is con¬ 
sistent with it. 

H. Anal Expulsiveness vs. Castration Anxiety (Males) 

1. Psychoanalytic Theory 

The theory^ is quite explicit in postulating a close relationship between 
anality and cEistratlon anxiety. Quotations from Fcnichcl on this topic are: 

Afiflin it is possible that genital Oedipus wishes have been regresgively 
replaced by anal impulses, nnd that in this way castration anxiety has re- 
greasively been supplanted by anal feaca, The frequent bathroom and toilet 
phobias which are observed in children and in compulsion neurotics, such 
ns n fear of falling into the toilet, of being eaten up by some monster com’- 
ing from it, or the rationalized fear of being infected, ag a rule show signs 
of n condensation of ideas of dirt with castration Ideas (1, p, 200). 

As in ornl fears, the fact that nnal fears coyer castration anxieties does 
not contradict the autonomous nature of pregenital fears. This distor¬ 
tion of castration anxiety is a regresshe one, formed by the remobiljza- 
tlon oi the old pregenital anxiety over the loss of feces. It La often very 
difficiilt to determine which fraction of an ana) anxiety repreaenta a 
vestige of originni pregenital anxiety, perhaps contributing a certain 
quality to the castration fear right from the beginning (the pregenitai 
experiences of parting with the breast and with the fecnl masses are 
archaic forcrunivcrs of the idea of castration), and which fraction h re- 
grcssIveJy distorted ca.itration anxiety (I, p, 276). 

2. Blacky Test 

a. Anal EA*(>i/Isiveness vs. CasCraShn Anxieiy.^ 

Males: r, = P < .02 

riiosc m:tles who show greater disturbance in anality tend to exhibit 
more signs of c.^istration Rtixiety- 

3. lulerpretalion 

Theory and test agree specificiiUy in regard to the positive association 
between anality and castration anxiety. 
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I. Anal Expulsiveness vs. Sibling Rivalry (Combim:d Males and 

Females) 

1. Psychoanalytic Theory 

Freud and Fenicliel do not offer any definitive formulation in tUis con¬ 
nection, but the postulation of a positive relationship follows readily from 
the common root of the two dimensions in demands not satisfied by the 
parents. Anal cxpulsiveness is an expression of hostility toward the parents 
in retaliation for frustrations imposed by the latter. Sibling rivalry is an 
expression of hostility toward a sibling in retaliation for diverting parental 
love, which is considered to be an important source of frustration. 

2. Blacky Test 

a. Anal Expulsiveness vs. Sibling Rivalry 

(Males: rj = .23) 

(Females; = .20 
Combined : / ^ = .22, P < ,05 

Those subjects who receive strong scores on the dimension of Anal 
Expulsivencss tend to show stronger evidence of sibling rivalry. 

3. InterprHaiion 

The association of anal expulsivencss and sibling rivalry inferred from 
the theory is borne out by the positive test correlation between the two dimen¬ 
sions. The test finding may possibly be attributable to a common, generalized 
aggression factor—those who are generally more aggressive will tend to 
express greater hostility toward parents and siblings alike. However, this 
again poses the hen-egg dilemma, for generalized aggression may arise from 
the specific relationships postulated by the theory. In any event, the Blacky 
Test data arc not inconsistent with the inferred theoretical position on this 
topic. 

J, Anal Expulsivbness vs. Positive Ego Ideal (Combined Males 

and Females) 

1, Psychoanalytic 7Vi^ory 

Theoretical inference here follows from previous discussions of tlic 
positive ego ideal (see Topics C, F). Those who are preoccupied by anal 
expressions of hostility toward their parents are less likely to introjcct the 
parents as ego ideal figures. 
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2, Blacky Test 

rt. Anal Bxpulsivmess vs. Pasii'tve E^o Ideal, 

(Mflieftt r, .27) 

(FcmUea; r|=^.25) 

Combined: r| = —^.26^ P < .05 

Those who show disturbances at the anal level tend not to adopt positive 
cgD idcTiU or paiental introjecdons. 

3 , luterpretation 

TlieoTctical inierence and test result are in accord concerning the iji- 
verse rclationsliip between anal expulsiveness and positive ego ideal. 

K, Oedipal Intensity vs. Sibling Rivalry (Females) 

1 . Psychoanalytic Theory 

Psychiifinalytic theory maintains that disturbances occasioned by the 
presence of a sibling, expressed in hostility toward that sibling, are linked 
witli conllicts of oedipal origin. Fcnichcl says: 

Another Important typical traumatic event U the birth of a sibUag. 

Tills may be experienced as a sudden disturbance of Oedipus gratifica¬ 
tions because die muther’s cflre must now be shared with somebody eise. 

... (1, p. 92). 

-According to Freud: 

The next accusation against (he mother flares up when the next child 
mgkes Us appearance in tlic nursery. ... It [the older female child] 
feols that h has heen dethroned, robbed nnd Imd its rights invaded, and 
BO it directs a {eeling of jenloiia hatred against its little brother or sister, 
ac\d develops resentment agviinst il« faithless mother. . . . (6, pp. 167-B), 

2, Blacky Tesi 

fl, Inreiisify vs. Rivfl/ry, 

Fcmalca; = .37, P < .05 

I )i0sc females wlio reveal marc intense oedipal confli<:ts also exhibit 
Stronger sibling rivalry. 

3 . Interpreiaiioti 

The niacky Test finding for females is consistci^t with the theoretical 
observation that oedipal intensity and sibling rivalry are positively associ^ 
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atcd. Tlvc test result may also be accounted for in terms of a generalized 
jealousy factor; i.c,, those who tend to be more jealous of parents will 
likewise tend to be more jealous of brothers or sisters. However, this 
view, too, may owe its origin to relationships postulated by the tlieory. 

L. Oedipal Intensity vs. Narcissistic Lovb-Odject (Males) 

1. Psychoanalytic Theory 

According to psychoanalytic theory, males who choose narcissistic lovc^ 
objects (representing characteristics of their own personality) arc 
characterized by unresolved oedipal conflicts and tend to identify them¬ 
selves with tlieir mother rather than witli their father. Fcniclicl states: 

The type of individual who is more narcissistic than ''fcinininc" en¬ 
deavors first of all to secure a substitute for his Oedipus strivings. Having 
identified himself with his mother, he hchaves as he previously had 
wished Ills mother to behave toward him. . , . (I, p. 332), 

Additional evidence of the theoretical view is based upon the intimate re¬ 
lationship postulated between narcissism and homosexuality (1). Con¬ 
cerning the latter, Fenichel reports: 

The majority of [male] homosexuals not only present an Oedipua 
love for their mothers, just as do neurotic individuals, but for the most 
part the intensity of the mother fixation is even more proiioaiiccd. . . . 

ih P. 3H). 

Freud discusses this topic as follows: 

. . . First there is the fixation on the mother, which renders passing 
on to another woman dilBcuU. The tdentlhcatlon with the mother Is an 
outcome of this attachment, and at the same time in a certain sense it 
enables the son to keep true to her, his first object. Then there is the 
inclination towards a narcissistic object-choice, which lies in every way 
nearer and is easier to put into effect than the move towards the other 
sex - (3, p, 241). 

2. Blacky Test 

a. Oedipal Intensity vs, Narcissistic Love-Object. 

Males’, p', .44, f < sOt 

TThose males who show greater oedipal disturbance arc more likely to 
choose narcissistic love-objects. 

3. hi terpr elation 

The test data substantiate the theoretical expectation of a positive cor¬ 
relation between Oedipal Intensity and Narcissistic Love-Object in Males. 
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M. Positive Identipication vs. Narcissistic Love-Object (Males) 

1. Psychoanalytic Theo-ry 

Tills relatlonsliip has already been discussed in the preceding section 
(see Topic L). Narcissistic males are said to nialcc negative identifications, 
that is, with mother instead of with father. 

2. Blacky Test 

a, 2^0 si five Ideutification vs. 'Narcissistic Love-Object. 

Males: = —.46, P < ,02 

Those males who make positive paternal identifications are less likely to 
choose narcissistic love-objects. 

3. Interpretation 

Theory and test are again in specific agreement.^'^ 

N- Penis Envy vs, Narcissistic Love-Object (Females) 

1, Psychoanalytic Theory 

The theoj-y predicts a close relationship between penis envy and narcis¬ 
sism in females, since the lack of a penis supposedly is conceived by the little 
girl as a narcissistic deprivation. In Freud's words: 

. . > thf liule ^irj , , , finds her enjoyment oi phallJc sexuality spoilt 
by the influence of penis-cnvy. She is wounded in her self-love by the 
unfavourable comparison with the boy who is so much, better equipped, 

... (6, p. 172). 

- ■ - Their [women's] vanity is partly Q further effect of penia-envy, 
for they are driver to rate their physical charms more highly ns a be- 
Inied Compensation for their original sexual inferiority. . , , (6, p. 180), 

2. Blacky Test 

a. Penis Pirvy vs. Narcissistic Love-Object. 

Females: = .34, P < ,05 

Those females who siiow greater evidence of penis envy tend to score 
more strongly on the dimehsion of Narcissistic Love-Object. 

Since narcissistic object-choice in males is supposed to be associated with a strong, 
unresolved Oedipus complex and absence of father identiRcation hi the same ijidi- 
vrduai a supplementary correlation was computed between Narcissistic Love-Object 
and combined Oedipal Intensity and Negative Identification: — .55, P < .01. 
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3. Interpretation 

The tlieorctical rclationahip between penis envy and narcissism in females 
is borne out by the Blacky Test finding* 

O- Positive Identification vs. Sidling Rivalry (Females) 

1, Psychoanalytic Theory 

No direct evidence on this topic has been found in Freud or Fcnichcl. 
Nor can a clear inference be drawn, since the female can react in different 
ways to frustrations imposed by the mother, which arc implicit in the 
sibling rivalry situation. One possibility is that she may make a positive 
identification with the mother through the mechanism of ^identification with 
the aggressor.^^ Another is that she may resort to a negative identification 
witli the fatiier in order to win. over the frustrating mother. 

2. Blacky Test 

a. Positive Identification vs. Sibling Rivalry, 

Females: rt ~ -36, P < .05 

Those females who make positive maternal identifications also show 
greater evidence of sibling rivalry. 

3. Interpretation 

Agreement between theory and test cannot be evaluated in this con¬ 
nection. The test data suggest the plausibility of the “identification with 
the aggressor” hypothesis to explain female identifications. 

P. Sidling Rivalry vs. Anaclitic Love-Odject (Females) 

1. Psychoanalytic Theory 

There Is also no definitive theoretical position on whether those females 
who choose anaclitic love-objects (reminding them of their fathers) arc 
less or more likely to show greater sibling rivalry. 

2. Blacky Test 

Sibling Rivalry vs, Anaclitic Love-Object, 

Females: fi = -40, P < .02 

Those females who score mote strongly on the dimension of Sibling 
Rivalry tend to choose lovc-objccts who bear characteristics of their fathers. 
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3. InierpnMioji 

No evaluation of the theory is possible on tin's topic, but the test data 
stem to be consistent ^vitl\ the finding of the previous section (Topic O). 
If females who iiave more sibling rivalry are more likely to identify with 
their motiicrs, then they arc also more likely to choose a lovc'objcct resem¬ 
bling the one chosen by the mother, namely, the fiither (see Topic Q for 
further elaboration). 

Q. PosniVE Ego Ideai. vs. Anaciatic Love-Ohject (Combined Males 

and Females) 

1. Psychoanalytic Theory 

Theoretical inference can be invoked concerning this relationship. A 
positive ego ideal, as the term has been used in this study, implies tlie in¬ 
corporation of wholesome standards of the samc-sex parent. The boy con¬ 
siders his father to be a shining example and wishes to follow in his foot¬ 
steps, while the girl maintains a similar attitude toward her mother. The 
transition from idealization process to choice of a lovc-object similar to the 
cine chosen by the ideal follows naturally. 

2. Blacky Test 

a. Positive Ego Ideal vs, yliiaclitic Love-Object. 

(Males: rf~.6\) 

(Females: r| = .38) 

Combined: = ,50, P < ,01 

Those subjects who have adopted positive ego ideals arc more likely to 
clioosjc ana clitic lovc-objects. 


3, Interpretation 

Theoretical inference and test results arc in accord with respect to the 
positive correlation between the dimensions of Positive Ego Ideal and 
Anaclitic Love-Object. 

R. Summary 

Now to summarize the findings relevant to the syntax of the psycho¬ 
analytic theory of psychosexual development, I ntercor relit ions of all Blacky 
Test dimensions were computed for males alone, females alone, and com¬ 
bined males and females. According to the design of the experiment, each 
statistically significant (P .05) intercorrelation Was examined in items 
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of its agreement or disagreement with the theoretical [►ositioii as stated 
by Freud and Fenicliel. The latter sources fiirriislicd specific evidence on 
eight of the 17 intercorrclational topics B, E, II, K, L, M, ; inferen¬ 
tial evidence on six {C, Fj G, I, J, Q) ; and no evidence on three {D, Oj P), 
As in the case of sex differences, the theoretical sources are incoinplete with 
respect to definitive information on many of the topics considered. Hut 
where the tlieory offer evidence, the consonance is even more striking 
than in the sex differences chapter. Blacky Test findings and psychoanalytic 
theory agree in all eiyhi relationships for wliicli there arc specific tlieorct' 
ical viewpoints, and in all sijc for which theoretical evidence has been in* 
ferred 1 

Thus, the psychoanalytic theory of psychoscxual development has literally 
been *‘put to the test^' both in areas of significant sex diffcreiiccs and syntacti¬ 
cal relationships. The final chapter will attempt to answer tlie paramount 
question: In light of the evidence, what coiicUisions can justifiably be 
drawn? 




VII. IN LIGHT OF THE EVIDENCE 

Psychoanalysis cunica si lot oi emotional freight. For some it is a way 
of life which requires constant devotion. For others it is a mystical cult 
wliich should be relegated to the realm of faith-healing. Even those whose 
opinions lie between the extremes arc seldom dispassionate in their voicings. 
So by now the Smug Sympathizer has in all probability seized upon the 
striking agreements between theory and test, and the Caustic Critic has 
contented himself with the exploratory nature of the study and the in¬ 
completeness of the theory. But for the benefit of the inquisitive young 
clinical psychologist of Chapter I, as well as for the still-untainted men of 
science, an appiaisal of the current study will be undertaken. 

The Blacky Test, a modified projective tccliniQuc, was administered 
to Il9 male and 90 female students in elementary psychology classes at 
Stanford University. The protocols were scored in the form of analogues 
of psychoanalytic dimensions of psychoscxiial development. Comparing 
responses of the iwu sexes revealed a number of statistically significant 
differences between them, Intevconclating scores on all of the dimensions 
also produced a number of statistically sigitificant relationships. In neither 
ease could the results reasonably be attributed to the operation of chance 
factors alone. The significant test data, including sex differences and 
(liniciisional intercorrelations, fell into 31 areas. Evidence was then sought 
in the writings of Freud and Fenichel to determine whether the significant 
test findings were consistent with psychoanalytic theory or not. Agree¬ 
ment between theory and test was subsequently noted in 14 of the 15 test 
areas ii\ which the viewpoint of the theory was found to be stated specific¬ 
ally, and in Jill eight in which a theoretical viewpoint could be inferred. 
In the remaining eight areas, the theory provided neither postulates nor 
material suitable for inference, so that no comparisons were possible. 

Several questions immediately come to the fore: Does the approach used 
in this study represent an advance over previous studies of the sort described 
by Scars? Wliat arc its limitations? In view of the limitations, wliat con¬ 
tributions does it make? 

The approach differs from most earlier efforts to investigate psycho¬ 
analytic theory. It seeks to evaluate the theory in proper context by 
utilizing the concepts as well as the framework of the theory. Insofar as 
it strives for this goal, it represents a distinct advance. 

The limitations of exploratory research are necessarily broad. The 
Blacky Test in its current form is not a clinically validated instrument. 
It has only been assumed that the test analogues can be equated with their 
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thcorcticcil counterparts. This assumption may later prove to be unwar^ 
ranted. Secondly, the study has been restricted to statistically significant 
test findings. This has reduced the completeness of the criterion (Blacky 
Test) Eis well as the representativeness of the sample of tlicoretical assertions 
examined. Perhaps a future investigation, in which meaning can safely 
be attached to insignificant findings, will alter tlie picture considerably. 
Thirdly, generalizations have to be confined to the particular sample of 
students tested in the experiment. So the results of the study must there- 
fore be regarded as ientfithe and stiff festive rather than as final and con¬ 
clusive. 

In this light, however, a great many contributions of¥er themselves. The 
most apparent is the striking consonance between significant findings from 
the test and the corresponding postulates from the theory. According to 
the design of the experiment, the psychoanalytic theory of psychosexiial 
development was free to agree or disagree with the statistically significant 
test data. The fact that specific agreement occurred in 14 of 15 cases is 
hlgVdy imprcBslvc. It cannot be written ofl simply ns an act of chance. 
These dat/t j/ro;j^/y suggest that some aspects of psychoanalytic theory have 
dcinoiistral/le validity. 

Apart from suggestions concerning the validity of the theory, the test 
findings also cast some light on specific factors in the psychosexual develop¬ 
ment of males and females. These factors lend themselves to the following 
speculative interpretations, which can serve as hypotheses to be checked in 
future investigations. In both sexes the early stages of development appear 
to be interrelated to the extent that disturbances at one level are associated 
with disturbances at the others. In the case of males, castration anxiety, 
originating in the phallic period, is also accompanied by earlier oral and 
anal conflicts, Tlic male typically resolves the Oedipus situation by 
Identifying predominantly with a father-figure and by introjccting that 
figure as his superego. Those who depart from the normal sequence 
by later seeking narcissistic love-objccts are found to have strong, unresolved 
Oedipus condicts accompamed by the lack of a positive father identification. 
The growing inllucncc of the mother in American families is reflected in 
the proportion of males (almost one-tliird) whose superegos do appear to 
contain more maternal than paternal features. Generally the superego in 
males, according to the test data, represents more a threat of external 
punishment than an internalized fear of losing love. The setting up of a 
positive ego ideal seems to Vary inversely with early oral and anal fixations, 
and directly with anaclitic type of object-choice. 
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The psychosexunl development of the female, as portrayed by the Blacky 
Test findings, is more involved. The early prc-ocdipal ambivalence of tlic 
f^irl toward lier mother seems to have a pronounced effect on the entire 
developmental process. Strong oral-sadistic tendencies persist along witli 
repressed anal sadism. The ocdipal involvement is less complete than in 
the case of males, since fear of losing the love of the frustrating mother 
continues as a dominant motif. The subsequent identification process is 
less clear-cut, and it appears that largely through the mechanism of ^identi¬ 
fication with tlie aggressor" the girl is able to pattern herself after the 
mother toward whom she still harbors strong undercurrents of hostility. 
Once the mother lias been introjcctcd as the superego, the aggressions 
formerly directed toward her arc turned inward and result in strong guilt 
feelings. The disturbed sequence culminates in the greater incidence of 
narcissistic type of object-choice in females. Penis envy also seems to play 
a prominent role in the latter connection. 

Another suggested contribution of the study concerns the iricoiiiplctcncss 
of the psychoanalytic theory of psyclioscxual development, as presented 
by Freud and Fcnichel. Of the 31 test areas studied, theoretical postulates 
for only 15 were found to be stated specifically in the sources. Evidence 
for ail additional eight test areas could be inferred, with varying degrees 
of confidence. No theoretical hypotheses pertinent to the remaining eight 
were uncovered. Do these facts dim the psychoanalytic horizon? Many 
may argue that they do not, on the grpunds that the theory was not designed 
to be tested in such a fashion and that its usefulness can never rest upon 
the findings of an artificial, almost indecent dissection. But there arc those 
who hold that to enjoy the status of a theory it must submit to indefatigable 
scrutiny. In the eyes of the latter, the theory of psychosexual development, 
with particular reference to sex differences and syntactical rclationsliips, 
requires sharpening and extending. 

The reader may wish to raise a very legitimate question at this point: 
Where do we go from here? The current study, in the tradition of ex¬ 
ploratory research, htis raised more issues than it has settled. The data, 
though highly suggestive, do not furnish definitive answers. Can such 
answers ever be obtained? One hope lies in the future validation of the 
Blacky Test. If it can |be demonstrated clinically that the test actually 
measures psychoanalytic dimensions, the data will increase in stature. All 
test results, statistically insignificant as well as significant, will acquire 
greater meaning. To accomplish such a validation is not an easy task. Some 
sort of plan could conceivably be carried out with the cooperation of a 
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group of psychoanalysts- If the Blacicy Test were administered to each 
patient at tlie beginning of his analysis, the results written up (without 
being seen by the psychoanalyst) and put aside until such time as tlie 
analyst felt confident to offer his own judgments, a comparison could 
then be made of the two independent sources. Preliminary experiments 
ill this general ^irea have shown promise. 

Every parable ends with a moral. This study, in which psyclioanalytic 
theory paraded as a dog named Blacky, has three. It can caution the Smug 
Syinpatiiizcr to be aware of the theory’s incompleteness. It can confront 
the Caustic Critic with results strikingly favorable to the theory. And it 
can console the 3 ^ 0 Ling clinical psychologist with the possibility that the 
theory which lie uses in Iiis work may someday emerge from the scientific 
underworld. 



APPENDICES 

A. Appendix A : Bi.acky Test Inquiry for Mauhs and Females 

1. far MflUj 

it, Gfiftoon Oral Erotichfn, 

(1) . la Blacky 
{(i). linppy? 

(i). unhappy? 

(f). or doesn't he feel one %vay or the other? 

(2) * IIoiv does Mama feel in this scene? 

(/i). Very contented. 

(b) . Pleased hut tired, 

(c) » Rather iinhappy. 

(3) , Winch would Blacky rather do? 

(^i). Stay until liis feeding is over and then go someplace else, 

{b). Stay na long aa possible to be sure he gets enough nourish me lU. 

(4) . Which one of the following beat describes Blacky? 

(fl). He’s a little glutton who never stops eating, 

(^i). He's got a lienrty appetite which usually gets satisfied. 

(c), lie sometimes doesn't get enough to replace all the energy he 
burns up. 

(5) . Judging by appearances, how much longer will Blacky want to be 

nursed by Mama before being weaned? 

(a) , He’ll wnnt to be on his own fairly soon. 

(b) . He'll want to continue being nursed until he’s quite a bit older, 
(r). He feels Mama would like to turn him loose right now, 

(6) . How vsiU lilntVy nbovt ealipg wVicn 

(a) . He will rather eat than do most anything else, 

ib). He will enjoy eating but wilt like lots of other things just as much. 

(c) . He will never get enough to satisfy his appetite, 

h. CaTioo7i f/.' Oral Sadisirt. 

(1) . Why is Blacky doing that to Mama's collar? 

(2) , How often does Blacky feel like acting up this way? 

(fi). Once in a 'ivhile, 

(b) . Fairly often. 

(r). Very often. 

(3) . Blacky most often acts like this when he can’t get enough of which 

one of ihc following? 

(rt). Attention. 

{b). Milk. 

(fj. Recreation. 

(4) . What will Blacky do next with Mama’s collar? 

(fl). Get tired of it and Leave it on the ground? 

(b). Return it to Mama. 

(f). Angrily chew it to shreds. 
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(5) . 1/ Mnnia comes on the scene, what will she do? 

(fl). Feed Blacky ngoiii. 

(i), Send him off to bed without his dinner. 

(c). Hark. 

(6) . What would Blacky do if Mama did come over to feed him? 

(n). Ht’d ianoTc Mnma nod continue chewing the collar. 

(b) , He'd put down the collar and start eating. 

He’d get even with Mama hjr trying to bite her instead of the coiiar. 

f, CnrlDon UJ; Sadism. 

(1) . What was Blacky's main reason for defecating there? 

(ff). He wanted to apite somebody. Who? 

{b). He wna doing what Mnma and Papa told him to, 

(c) . fie picked the spot by Occident, 

(f/). lie wanted to keep his own area neat and dean. 

(2) . Which of the following is Bjaclty most concerned with here? 

(d) » Throwing diet over what he did so that U will be neatly covered up. 
(b). Relieving himself so that his system feels more comfortable. 

(f). Gelling rid of hia anger, 

(3) . Why is Blacky covering it up? 

(n). He wants to make na little mesa a a possible. 

(b). He doesn't want Mnmn and Papa to lind out. 

(r). Hc’a automatically doing what he’s been taught. 

(4) . How does Blacky feel about the training he's been getting? 

(ff). By relieving liiinself In the way he's been taught, he now ima an 
opportunity to show hia family what a good dog he can be. 

He feds Mams and Papa arc expecting too much of him at this 
early stage. 

(f). He is very happy to have control of himself. 

(d). He thioka he's got Mama and Papa right where he wants them. 

(5) . What will Mama say to Blacky? 

(6) . What will Papa say to Blacky? 

d. CartQQH IV: Oedi-^at IniensHy. 

(1). Flow docs Blacky feel about seeing Mama and Papa make love? Why? 
{Z). When does Blacky get this feeling? 

(a) * Whenever lie sees Mama or Papa, 

[b) . AVhenever he sees Mama and Papa together. 

{r). Whenever lie secs Mama and Papa making loye. 

(3) . Which one of the following makes Blacky most unhappy? 

(ii), papa keeping Mama all to himself. 

The idea that Mama and Papa seem to be ignoring him on purpose, 
(r).. He Is asliQiTied watching them make love out in the open. 

(4) . What docs Blacky suspect is the reason behind the scene he's watch¬ 

ing? 

(j). He suspects Mama and Papa arc planning an addition to the 
famUy. 
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{b), lie swapecta Mnm^v ;\nil Papa are ’very much in iove. 

(r). He suspects Papa is having Ills own way abouc things. 

He suspects Mama and Pajia lire purposely depriving him of 
Attention. 

(5) . Wha\ will Papa do If he sees Blacky pecking? 

(6) . Wbnt will Mama do if bIic secs Blacky peekingp 

(7) . M'iiich would make a happier picture? 

(/i). Mamn left on the outside watching Blacky together with Papa. 
Why? 

(b). Papa left on the outside wntcliing Blacky together with Mama» 
Why? 

f. Cartoon V: MaiixirbaUon Giiiltu 

(1) . How does Blocky fed here? 

{<i). Happy, without a care in the world. 

(b). Enjoying himself, but n little worried. 

(r). Mixed up and guilty, 

(2) . How might Blacky feel about this situation when he is older? 

{a), llnppy, without q care in the world, 

(b). Enjoying himself, but a little worried. 

(f). Mixed up and guilty. 

(d). The situation won^t come vip again ht is older. 

(3) . Whom might Blacky be thinking about here? 

(4) . Poes Blacky naively fear that something might happen Co him? 

What? 

(5) . What will Mama say if she comes over and finds Blacky? 

(6) . Wliiit will Papa say if he comes over and finds Dlncky? 

/. CflT'loon yi\ Cfijlraiion ATtx\£$y, 

(1) . How does Blncky feel here? 

(a) . Terrified that he'a going to he ncKt, 

{b). Pii 22 lcd and upset. 

(r). Curious but ca1rn> 

(2) . What does Blacky suspect might be the reason for this acene? 

(rt). He suRpccla Tippy is being punished far having done something 

wrong, 

(b) . lie suspects Tippy is no innocent victim of someone ehe's Ideas, 
(r). He suspects Tippy is being improved in some wny. 

(3) . Uow docs Blacky feel about his own tail? 

(rt), lie's not pnrtlculflrly worried about it. 

(A), I-Io’a tliinlcing desperately about a way to save it. 

(f). He thinks he might look better if it is cut olf. 

(d), He's so upset he wishes he never saw or heard of tails. 

(4) , Do you suppose Blacky would prefer to have his own tail cut off 

right away rather than go through the suspense of wondering if 
it ^vill happen to him? Why? 
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(5) , Which member af the family most likely arranged for Tipp/a 

tail to be cut oil? 

(6) . What mil oihcr dogs in the neighborhood do when they see Tippy's 

short tall? 

(tf). Start ivorryine about their own tails 
(/»), Make fun of Tippy 
(r), Wonder whrtt's going on 

(d), Admire Tippy 

j;. Cnrioon Vfl\ Positive IHenitficdihu. 

(1) . Who talks like that to DUcky — Mama or Papa ot Tippy? 

(2) . Whom is Blacky most likely to obey — Mama or Papa or Tippy? 

(3) , WliPm is Blacky imitnting here — Mama or Papa or Tippy? 

f4). Whom would Blacky rather pattern himself after—Mama or Papa or 
Tippy? 

(5) . Blacky's dlaposiHon, actually, is most like the disposition of which 

one—^Mama dr Papa or Tippy? 

(6) . Whnl would Blacky liaye an impulag to do if he were in the posi¬ 

tion of the toy dog? 

(/i). Get frightened and hide. 

<£i), Stand there nnd take it. 

(c) . Get mad nnd sulk. 

(d) . Start fighting. 

A. Cnriooit /7//: Siblinff Rivalry. 

(1) . What does Blacky probably feel like doing now? 

(ff.) Beat Tippy up 

(h). Dark hnppily at the group and join them 
(r). Show up Tippy by doing something better 
(iY>. Run away to spite Mama nnd Papa 

(2) . According to Blacky, how much praise does Tippy actually deserve? 
(rt). He feds Tippy fully deaervea the praise. 

(t). He fech Tippy deserves some prPisc, but not that much, 

{()• He feels Tippy deserves to be punished, instend of praised. 

C3), Whom does Blacky feel is paying move attention to Tippy? 

(rt). Mama. 

(A). Papa. 

(r). Both paying the same amount. 

(4) . Ho-iv often docs Blncky scc this? 

(rt). Once ill a while, 

(A). Fairly often. 

(f). Very often, 

(5) . Ilow does Blacky think Mama and Papa really feel toward him 

nt this lime? 

{/!)► He thinks they love him more than they do Tippy. 

(fcV lie thinks lUey love him about the same as they do Tippy. 

(f). He thinks they love him less than they do Tippy, 
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(6). If Jllacky is -anRry, whom la he most angry at — Mama or Papa 
or Tippy? Why? 

Cafioon IX: Ouilf feelings. 

(1) , What might Imvc Jiappcned between the last picture and this one? 

(2) . How is Diacky'a conscience here? 

(fl). Ilia conscience so strong he's practically parnlyxed. 

{b). Ills conscience is bothering him somewhat, hut he's mostly afraid 
of what will he done to him. 

(f). lie's hardly bothered at all by bis conscience, just afraid of 
what will be done to him. 

(3) . Which character do the actions of the pointing figure remind Blacky 

of? 

(4) . Who ia really to blame foe Rlacky’s feeling tUia way? 

(rt). Himself 

(h). Somebody else — Who? 

(f). Tlie situation couldn’t be lielperl. 

(5) . How guilty docs Blacky feel here? 

(rt). He feels very guilty. 

(b) . He feels fairly guilty. 

He hardly feels guilty at all. 

(6) , What might Blacky do now? 

(7) . Ho you think Blacky will 

(rt), have this feeling as long as he lives? 

{b). feel badly every now and then? 

(c) . feel badly for a little while and then go out to play? 

Cftrtooft X: Posiive Ego Jdfflb 

(1) . Wlion™ does the figure remind Blacky of? 

(2) . In Blacky’s mind, how docs Papa stack up against the dream figure 

when he compaves them? 

(3) . What won Id be the main reason for Blacky wnnting to he like the 

figure in his dream? 

(/i). Then he would show up Tippy. 

(b) . Then he would be the envy of nil male dogs 

(t). Then he would be loved move by Mamn and Papa. 

(r?). Then he would be very popular with the females. 

(4) . What does Blacky himself probably feel about his chances of 

growing up to be like the figure in his dicnm? 

(^ 7 ). He probably feels he has a very good chance to grow up to be 
like that. 

{b). He probably feels he has a fair chance to grow up to be like 
tliat. 

(c) . He x>tobably feels he has a very poor chance to grow up to be 

like that. 

(5) , Acttialiy, what are lilnckyS chances of growing up to be like the 

figure in his dream? 
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(^t). Ver 3 ' good. 

[b). Fair, 

(r). Veiy poor. 

(6). IIoW ofren does Blacky probnbly liave this kind of dream. 

{a). Very often, 

(&). Fairly often. 

(r). Once an a while. 

*. Cartoon AV: Lo9)e-Object, 

(1) a Who Ja the figure Blacky ia dreaming about? 

(2) . Whom docs the figure remind Blacky of? 

(3) , Wliicli of the following t>osg[hi1iLie9 would attract Blacky moBl? 

(fl), The possibility that the dream figure looks like hjmselfp which 

would increase pride. 

(t). The possibility that the dream figure looks like Mama, which 
would remind him of the good old days. 

(^). The possibility that tUc dream figure looks like someone else, 
whom lie would make hoppy by giving her all hla love. 

(4) . Why does Blacky fed so contented while he is dreaming? 

(rt), Ue feels everyone will admire him, 

{b), lie feels Mama will comfort him. 

(f). He feds the dream figure will be delighted by his attentions. 

(5) . in Blncky's mind, how does Mama stack up against the dream figure 

when he compares them? 

(6) . Would Blacky rather be like the figure in his dreonn? Why? 

2, A'or Femalgs 
a. Cartoon /: Oral Eroticisja. 

(1) . Is Blacky 
(a), happy? 

(^), unhappy? 

(f). or doesn’t she feel one way or the other? 

(2) , How does Mama feci Ln this scene? 

{fl). Very contented. 

(2f), Pleased but tired. 

(<r). Rallier unhappy 

(3) . Which would Blacky rather do? 

{fr)y Stay usilil her feeding is over and then go Bomcpiacc else, 

(i). Stay as long na poaaible to be sure she gets enough nourfaUment. 

(4) . Which one of the fallowing best describes Blacky? 

[a)* She^s a little glutton who never fitops eating. 

(t). She’s got a hearty appetite which usually gets aatUfied. 

(f). She Bomelimefi doesn't get enough to replace all the energy she 
bUT-na up, 

(5) . Judging by appearances, how much longer will Blacky wani to be 

nursed by Mama before being WeontJ? 
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(ei). She’ll want to be on her own fsiirly soon, 

(Z;). She’ll want Co concinoc hciiig nursed until she's quite a bit older, 
(r). She feels Mama would like to turn her loose right now. 

(6). How will Blacky fee! about eating when she grows older? 

(<?), She will rather eat than do most anything else. 

(b). She will enjoy eating but will like lots of other things Juat ai 
much. 

(r). She will never get enough to satisfy her appetite. 

b. CartQon ll\ Oval Sadism^ 

(1) . Why ig Dlncky doing that to Mama’s collar? 

(2j. IIow often does Blacky feel like acting up this wny? 

(a) . Once in a while. 

{b). Fairly often. 

(r). Very often. 

(3) < Blacky most often acts like this when she can’t get enough of which 

one of the following? 

(rt). Attention. 

[b) , Milk. 

(r). Recreation. 

(4) , What will Blacky do next with Mama’s collar? 

(<7). Get tired of It and leave it on the ground, 

(^). Return it to Mama. 

(f). Angrily chew It to ahreds. 

(5) , If Mama cornea on the acecie^ what will she do? 

(d). Feed Blacky again. 

(if). Send her off to bed without her dinner. 

(f). Bark. 

(6) . What would Blacky do if Mama did come over to feed her? 

(r?). She'd ignore Mama and continue chewing the collar. 

[b) . She'd put down the collnr and start eating. 

(^). She'd get even with Mama by trying to bite her instead of the 
collar. 

c. Cartoon ///: Anal Sadism, 

{i). What was Blacky's main reason for defecating there? 

(rt). She wanted to spite somebody. Who? 

She was doing wliat Mama and Papa told her to. 

(r). She picked the spot by accident. 

{d). She wanted to keep her own nrea neat and clean. 

(2) . Which one of the followine is Blacky most concerned with here? 
(fl). Throwing dirt over what she did so thnt it will be neatly covered 

up, 

{b). Relieving herself so that her system feels more comfortable, 

(c) . Getting ikd of her anger. 

(3) . Why is Blacky covering it up? 

(«), She wants to make aa little mess ns poaaiblc. 
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(^), Slio doesn't want Maiti^ and Papa to find out. 

(f). Slices autornakicaUy doing ^yhnt she’s been taught. 

(4) . How does Blacky /eel about the training slices been getting? 

(/?)■ By relieving licrscif in the way she’s been tauglu, she now has 
an opporinnity show her family what a good dog she can be, 
She feels Manx^ Papa are expecting too much of her at thl« 
cwrlj’ etage^ 

(f). Site is very happy to have control of herself. 

(r/), She thinks she’s got Mama and Papa right wJtcre she wants them. 
(-?). Wlint will Mama say to Blacky? 

(6) . Wial xvill Papa say to Blaclty? 

{{, CarfoOjt /P: O^fiipnf htlenslty, 

(1) . IIow does Blacky feci about seeing Mama and Papa make love? 

^Vhy? 

(2) , When does Blacky get this feeling? 

(o). Whenever she sees Mama or Pupa. 

(i). Whenever she sees Marnn and Papa together. 

Ui' Whenever she sees M.axi>n and mnking love. 

(3) , Which one of the fallowing iriakea Blacky moat unho-ppy? 

(rt). Mama keeping Papa nil to herself, 

(b)> I'lie idea that Mnrtm and Papa seem to be ignoring her on 
purpose. 

{c). She is ashamed watching them make love out in the open. 

(4-). What does Blacky siiapect is the reason behind the scene ahe’s 
w tit clung? 

(a) . She suspects Mama and ace pLaoafog au. addition to tlie. 

family. 

lb), She suspects Mama and P«pa are very much in love* 

(f). She suspects Papa is having his own way about things. 

(d). She suspects Mama and papa nre purposely depriving her of 
bittern ion, 

(5) . What will do if he sees Bljicky peeking? 

(^). What will Manta clu if alie sees Blacky peeking? 

(7) , Which would make q hnppicr picture? 

(rt). Mama left on the outside wntclung Blacky togctlier with Papa, 
Why? 

(i). Papa left on the outside watching Blacky together with Mama. 
Why? 

r, Cnrlaoa V: AfafitirbfldQft GviU, 

Cl), llaw doe^i 1)1 achy fed here? 

Happy, Wiilioiit a care in the vvorld. 

(b) . Enjoying her self, but a Ihtlc worried. 

(c) . Mixed up Aad g«iUy. 

(2). How might blacky feel about tUis situacton when she is older? 

(a). Happy, withain a care in the world. 
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{/;). Enjoying herseif, but a little worried, 

(f). Mixed up and guilty. 

(r/). Tlif situation won't come up again wlicn she is older. 

(3) . Whom Tnigbt Blacky be tbiriking about here? 

(4) . Docs UIncky naively fear tliat soiiiclliliig might happen to her? 

What? 

(5) . What will Mama ,say if she cennen over nnd finds Blacky? 

(6) . What will Pap.i soy if he comes over and finds Blacky? 

/. Cartoon F'J: Pe7ih Envy. 

^1). How does Blacky feel tibout her own tail? 

(rt). She has resigned herself to the inevitable. 

[b). She's thinking desperately abov^t a way to i»ave it. 

(f). She thinks she might look better if it is cut off. 

(2) . Whnt would Blacky be most upset about if she were in Tippy's 

place? 

(a) . The fact that nobody loved her cnongU to prevent this from 

happening. 

{b). The fact that ahe would not have her tail any more. 

(f). The fact that she had alloAVcd herself to be bnd enough to 

deserve this. 

(3) , Which member of the family most likely arranged for Tippy's 

tail to be cut off? 

(4) . How will Tippy feel nfterw'ard about having had the tail cut olP? 
(rt). Tippy will always be envious of dogs that have tails to wag. 

(b) . Tippy will try to m.ikc the best of a had situation. 

(f). Tippy will be proud to be difFcrcnt from the others. 

(5) . What will other dogs in the neighborhood do when they sec Tippy's 

short tail? 

(n). Start worrying about their own tails. 

(?^), Make fun of Tippy. 

(r). Wonder what's going on. 

(it). Admire Tippy. 

(6) , How would Blacky feel about trading her tail for a pretty bow 

Avliich the male dogs would all admire? 

g. Cartoon Vll^. Positive Idcuilficatfon. 

(1) . Who talks like tlmt to Blacky—'Mama, P.ipa, or 'I'ippy? 

(2) . Whom is Blacky most likely to obey — Mama, Papa, or Tippy? 

(3) . Whom is Blacky imitating here — Mama, Papa, or Tippy? 

(4) . Whom would Blacky rather pattern herself after — Mama, Papa, 

or Tippy? 

(5) . Blacky's disposition actually, is moat like the disposition of which 

one — Mama, Papa, or Tippy? 

(6) . What would Blacky have an impulse to do if she were in the posiLion 

of the toy dog? 

(rt). Get frightened and hide. 
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(^). Stand there and take if. 

(f), Get mad and sislk. 

(<^). Start fighting. 

A, Carfoart VIII: Sthlirtg Rivalry. 

(iV What dots BUcVy pt&haWy fed like doii\s 
(a). Beat Tippy up. 

(A), Bark happily at the group and join them. 

(r). Show up Tippy by doing something better. 

Run away to splu Mama and. Papa. 

( 2 ) , According to Blacky, how much praise docs Tippy actually deserve? 
(a). She feds Tippy fully deserves the praise. 

(A), She feels Tippy deacrvea aoiue praise) but not that much. 

[e) . She feds Tippy deserves to be punished instead of praised. 

(3) . Whom does Blacky feel U paying more attention to Tippy? 

(a). Mnma. 

(A). Pnpa. 

(r), Both paying the same amount, 

(4) . Ilow often does Blacky see this? 

(n). Once Iti a while. 

(f*). Fairly often. 

(f) . Very often. 

(5) . How does Blacky think Mama and Papa really feel toward her 

At this time? 

(rt). She thinks they love her more than they do Tippy. 

(fr). She thinks they love her about the same as they do Tippy, 

(r), She thinks they love her leas than they do Tippy. 

(6) . If BUcky U angry, whom 13 she most angry at.Mama, Papa, or 

Tippy? Why? 

i. Cartoon IXz Guilt Rifting^. 

(0. What might have happened between the last picture and this one? 

(2) . How is Blncky^s conscience here? 

(d). Her conscience U so strong she’s practically paralyzed. 

(A). Her conscience is bothering her somewhat, but she’s mostly 
afraid of what will be done to her, 

(c). She’s hardly bothered at all by her conacience, juat afraid of 
what will be clone to her. 

(3) , Which diaractet do the actions of the pointing ligure remlndi Blacky 

of? 

(4) . Who is really to blame for Hlack’y feeling thU way? 

(а) . llcTself 

(h). Somebody else — Who? 

(r), The situation, couldn't be helped. 

15). How guilty does Blacky feel here? 

(o). She feels very guilty. 

(б) , She feels fairly gvjlUy. 

(c). She hardlv feels fuiIkt or nil 
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(6) . Whot might Blacky do now? 

(7) . Do you think Blacky will 

(rt). have this feeling na long ag she Uvea? 

(b). feel bndly every now and then? 

{r) feel badly /or a little while and then go out to play? 

/. Cartoon X {^Figure 12): FoiHl^c Ego Ideal. 

(1) . Wlioin does the hgurc rciiiiiid Blacky of? 

(2) . In Blncky’a mind, how does Mama stack k.\\i agL\in!M the dre^m figure 

when she compares tlicrn? 

(3) . What would be the main reason for Blacky wonting to be like the 

fiEurc in her dream? 

(zj). Then she would show up Tippy. 

(b). Then she would be the envy of all feinnlc dogs. 

(f). Then she woulil be loved more by Main a and Papa. 

(d). Then she would be very popular with the males, 

(4) , What does Blacky herself probably feel about her chances of grow¬ 

ing up to be like the figure in her dream? 

(ff). She probably feels she lias a very good chance to grow up to 
be like that. 

(b). She probably feels she has a fair chance to grow up to be like 
that. 

(r)i She probably feels she hns a very poor chance to g^o'^v u[> to be 
like that. 

(5) . Actually, what arc Blacky's chances of growing up to i>e like tlic 

figure in her dream? 

(zi). Very good. 

{b). Fair. 

(f). Very poor. 

(6) . How often does Blacky probably have thig kind of dream? 

(rt). Very often. 

(& ). Fairly often, 

(f), Once in a while. 

k. Cariooft XI (Figure JI) : Love-Objeci. 

(1) . Who is the figure in Blacky's dream? 

(2) . Whom does tlie figure remind Blacky of? 

(3) . Which of ihe following post>ibilitic9 would ^litrnct Blacky 

(a) . The possibility that the dream figure looks like licrscif, wliich 

would increase her pride. 

(b) . The possibility that the dream figure looks like her parents, 

wliicli would remind her of the good old days. 

(c) . The possibility that the dream figure looks like someone else, 

whom she would make happy by giving him a]l her love. 

(4) . Why does Blacky feel so contented while she is dreaming? 

(ff). She feels everyone will admire her. 

(^). She feels contented thinking ahout Marn.-i and Papa. 

(c), &h-c feels ihe dream figure will be deliglited by her atteutions.. 
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(5). In Blacky’s mind, how docs Papa stack up against the dream figure 
when she coniparea them? 

{6). Would Blacky rather be like the figure In her dream? Why? 

B. Appendix B: Scoring the Test Inquiry,... 

(Same for Both Sexes except Where Noted) 

1 . CarloQji /; Orai Eroiichrn 

Sirbject h scared Strong if lie picks two or more of the following: 

Item 4— (1) 

" 6“(1) or (3) 

2. Carioori 11: Oral Sadism 

Subject is scored Strong if he picks two or more of the following: 

Item 2— (3) 

3 —( 2 ) 

” 4 -( 3 ) 

3, Carioon ill'* AunX B.'^puhiv^ness 

Each of the following is scored Strong and included separately in the total 
dimensional score: 

Item 1 — (J) 

2" (3) 

3 —( 2 ) 

« 4 -^( 4 ) 

" 5 & 6 — Qualitative judgment 

4 , Cartoon III: Anal Retentiveueis 

Each, of the following U ecored Strong and incKided Bepnraiely in the total 
dimensional score: 

Item 1 — (4) 

" 2*^(1) 

" 3~(1> 

4^(1) 

“ S&6—QualUatlve judgment 

5 , Cartoon IV\ OeAipal Inlenshy 

Subject Is scored Strong if he picks two or more of the following: 

Item 2 — (t) or (2) 

“ 4-^(3) 

” 7 —Qualitative judgment 
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6. Cflrtoon V\ M/tJluibaiion Guifl 
Subject is scored Stronc if lie picks Uyd or more of Mic following: 

Item 1— (2) or (3) 

" 2—(2) or (3) or (4) 

‘‘ 4—Qiinlitfiiive judgment 

7- Cnftoau VI\ Cnsfrnticn Anxiety (Males) 

Subject Is scored Strong if he gets score of two or more on the following: 

Item 1— (I) gets \\t, of 2 or (2) gets ivt. of 1. 

'' 3—(2) or (4) each get wt. of 2 

** 4—Qualitative judgment (wt, of 2 or 1) 

“ 6— (l) gets wt. of 2 or (2) gets wt. of 1 

S- Cariooji VI \ Perns Eu^vy {Females) 

Subject is scored Strong if she gets score of three or more on the following: 
Item 2—(2) gets wt. of 1 
** 4—(1) gets wt. of 2 
S — (2) gets wt, of 2 
6 — Qualitative judgment (wt. of 1) 

9. Caftooii VII \ Positive iJetiiifeaiton 
Male subject is scored Strong If he answers four or more of the following 
os '‘Papa”: 

Item 1 
*' 2 
" 3 

" 4 

” 5 

Female subject is scored Strong if she answers four or more of the above 

na "Mama,” 

10. Cartoon VIII: Sibling Rivalry 
Subject is scored Strong if he picks one or more of the following: 

Item 1 — (1) or (4) 

" 2—(3) 

" 4—(3) 

11, Ciirioon fX: Giii/c Feelings 

Subject is scored Strong if he picks two or more of die following: 

Item 2 — (1) 

" 5 —(1) 

” 7 —(1) or (2) 

12. C^rioo/i X: Positive Ego Ideal 

Items 1 and 2 arc scored qualitatively and incWnlcd separately in the total 
dimensional score. 
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13. Cartoon XI: Narcissistic Love-Object 
Uac\> uJ tl'e Collawittg scotcd Stfoag aad iacludcd separately iiA the 

l&lal dintcttsional score. 

Uem 1 — ‘‘Blacky’' 

•' 2 —'“Blacky" 

" 3—(1) 

— Qualitative judgment 

14. Cartoon Xl\ Attadtiic Love-Ohject 
Each oi ihe fftlUwing la scored Strong and included separately in the 

total dVrntnaional score; 

Iturn 1 — ‘'Mnmn'* for mnics; "Papa" for females 
“ 2 — “Mama" for males; “Papa" for females 

“ 3-(2) 

“ 4- (2) 

“ 5—Qualitative judgment 


C, Appemuix C. Standards for Scoring Spontaneous Stories 

Tlic /allowing arc the standards for scoring Spontaneous Stories on the 
various cnrloons as “Strong.'’ All others are scored "Not Strong." 

I, Cartoon /; Oral Eroticism 
Complete evasion of feeding reference. 

B alcaiing nulk while M asleep. 

U Lao large to be nursing. 

Mention of exlrcine deprivation — "starving to death," "Af reluctant to 
feed 17," 

Very iincomforiable eating position — "unnatural." 

Abnormal elements — **ti biting Jlf," *'Ji asleep while eating," **B is adopted 
child." 

Denial or unwillingness to describe emotion*—“can’t tell how B £ccls'\ 
n will never be weaned^—“spoiled/* “always liangcy." 

U very persistent■—"won’t be den-ied". 

Strang e/notion re feeding— "oUUviqub," "delirious," "getting his fill," 
rUysictil dcscriptioii of R’s aiitisfaction — ‘‘crauched to get all he can^" "tall 
wagging vlgarously" 

Feeding references concerning F or T (tciotc than just looking for a bone), 
rrmidinn slips—"except" Inatcad of “nccepi". 


2. Cartoon Jl : Oral Sadism (Including Item 1 of Inquiry) 

Specific denial of agErcs&ian — "D not angry at M, ju&t playing." 

F.inphaals an chewing — “likca to chew all the time." 

Any meiitton of killing. 

Any act or threat of violence toward iVT, regardlcaa of by whom — "JVf run 
over by car." 

Mention of feeding deprivation (more than "jual Buiahed eating"). 
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3. Cartoon IIf\ /inn/ Exfyuhiveness 
D nngryj spiteful (\vt. of 2). 

B triumphant, very happy (vvt. of 2) 

B somewhat annoyed (wt. of 1). 

It feels l>ettcr ivlieii relieved (wt. of 1)'. 

B ate too much (wL of 1). 

(Above are additive up to score of 3). 

4. Cm toon III \ Attni Retenil’veneis 
B slrongly objects to dirtiness of smell (wt. of 2). 

B vtanta to please parents (wt. of 2). 

Any mention of "treasure*’ (wt- of 2). 

U mildly objects to dirtiness or smell (wt. of 1). 

Any mention of covering, hiding, burying, or "making a deposit" (wt. of 1). 
(Above arc additive up to a score of 3). 

5. Cartoon IV: Oedipal Intensity 

Specific jealousy of parents* love for each other, not primarily due to lack of 
attention. 

Specifically wanting parents apart, wanting to disturb them. 

Hostility toward cither M or P, not primarily due to lack of attention. 

Benia] of ii’s einolionnl involvement — "disinterested in proceedings.” 

Strong shame or guUt (may be displaced on to others) — "sneaking," "spying," 
"shameful.'* 

Deriding males or females as such — "girls ore no good," 

6 . Cartoon V\ Masturhatiou Guilt 

Complete avoidance of acx or masturbation. 

Denials — "no significance,** "not worried," “not discovering sex". 

Emphasis on normality — "all dogs do it." 

Fear of being discovered. 

Emphasis on fl’s unhappiness. 

Other strong evidences of guilt—"perverted action," "ashamed," "afraid 
to Qsk parents.'* 

7. Cartoon VIi Castration /luxieiy (Males) 

Any mention of JJ's own tail — "thinks his tnil la next," “own tail sticking 
out.*' 

Denial of Zl's involvement — "not concerned, just curious.** 

Special concern over any tail — "T has such a long, wonderful tail." 

Unusual resistance — "no point to story at all". 

8. Cartoon VIi Penis Vnvy (Females) 

Remarks concerning tail per se, admiring it, wish to save own tn.il. 

Resentment of notion that tail is being removed for a good purpose. 

Regret about inevitability of tail being cut off* 

Specific satisfaction at male T's tail being cut off. 


RQ 
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9 . Car tool} FITi Positive Identification 
Specific mention of Ti imitnting sfiine-scx parent. 

10 . Cartoon /''///: Sihliup Rivalry 

Specific memlon of hatred for T- 
Zl YCfigeJincej wnius to l>renk up gathering. 

B specifically scornful of T. 

Expresaiaii of very strong emotion (more than sulking)—"wmitg to cry," 

J3 ihiiiKiiig of rnnniiiK away from home. 

J3 haft harmed T or la conUmpl^^ting doing so. 

Obviously a forced happy story. 

U ia bored, thinka it'a silly. 

Denial of concern or iinhappiness—"doesn’t care." 

Strongly cvaaivc^ avoids invoWcmenl. 

Suicinent that H likes glad T is happy. 

Freudian slips—instead of 

11. CiiylQon IX\ Guilt Feelhps (including Item 1 of Inquiry) 
Complete avoidance of any reference to guilt. 

Deiihi) of conscience or sliame—“only a dream,’* 

Strong expressions of guilt—“afiaid of going to Hell," "will feci like this for¬ 
ever after." 

Any nficntlon of denih or killing. 

13. Cartoon Xi Poiiiive Ego Ideal 
Specifically relating H’s dream to samc'scx parent, 

n. CnriooTi XI\ Nflfcijsjj/ic Love-Objeet 
Dream figure is B himself (herself), 

Any inciuion of rcsemhlance of dream figure to B himdclf (hcxaelf). 

14. Car^Qoir XIi Aiiaciiiic Love-Object 
Dr^ani figure is opposite-sex parent. 

Dream figure b linked In some way to opposite-sex parent. 

D. Appendix: D\ Derivation or Dimension/vl Scores 
(Doth Sexes) 

1 . Oral EroiiciniM 

I'nch of the foliawliig gcored as Strong or Not Strong: 

a. Spontaneous Story (I). 

b. liKiuiry (1). 

c. Drefercucc (1). 

d. Kelated Comments. 

Stroiig on 3 or 4 oul of 4 is given dimensional score oi Very Strong (+-f). 
Slrong on 2 out of 4 is given dimensional score of Fairly Strong (+). 

Strong on 0 or I out of 4 is given dimensional score of Weak or Absent (O). 
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2* Oval 

Same as above, except based on Cartoon II, 

1. Aiiat Expulsiveness 

EncK of the following scored na Strong or Not Strong: 

(I. Spontaneous Story (III). 

Zf. Each Individual Item of the Inquiry (III). 

c. Preference (HI). 

d. Kclatcd Comraenta. 

Strong on 3 or more = Very Strong. 

Strong on 2 = Fairly Strong 

Strong on 0 or I = Weak or Absent. 

4-. Anal Retentive ness 
Each of following scored as Strong or Not Strong: 
fl, Spotitaneoug Story (111). 
h. Each Individual Item of the Inquiry (III). 

c. Preference (HI). 

d. Related Comments, 

Strong on 4 or more = Very Strong. 

Strong on 3 = Fairly Strong. 

Strong on 0, 1,2 = Weak or Absent, 

5. Oedipul Intensity 

Same as Oral Eroticism, except baaed on Cartoon IV. 

6 . Masturbation Guilt 

Same as Oral Eroticism, except baaed on Cartoon V. 

7. Cnsirafion Anxiety (Males only) 
Same ns Ornl Eroticism, except baaed on Cartoon VL 

8. Penis Envy (Females oniy) 
Same ns Oral Eroticism, except based on Cartoon VI, 

9. Positive Identification 

Each of following scored as Strong or Not Strong: 
fi. Spontnneoua Story (VII). 
b. Inquiry (VII). 
r. Related Comments, 
d. Item 3 on Cartoon IX Inquiry- 
Strong on 3 or 4 = Very Strong. 

Strong on 2 = Fnirly Strong. 

Strong on 0 or 1 = Weak or Absent, 

to. Siblinif Rivalry 

Same as Oral Erotlclam, except based oa Cartoon VIII. 

11. Feelirtffs 

Same as Oral Eroticism, except based on Cartoon IX. 
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12. Hqo Ideal 

Ench of foUo'^Yirig ?»t:oTcd a& Strong or Mot StrOug: 

(T. Sjwiuaneous Story (X). 
h. Item 1 on Cartoon X Inquiry, 
r. Item 2 on Cartoon X Inquiry. 
dr Related Cotnmeida. 

Strong on nny 2 out of ‘l- — Very Strong. 

Strong on nny 1 (except Item 2) — Fairly Strong, 

Strong on 0 (or only Item 2) —Weak or Absent. 

13. Narchsijtic 'Love-Ohjeci 

Rach of following scored ns Strong or NdI Strong? 

a. Sp&nt!vneo»ia Stoiy (XI)- 

h. Items l» 2,1,4,6 on Cartoon XI Inquiry, 

c. Related Commentfl (Double or single weight). 

Strong on Spontaneous Sloiy ^ Very Strong. 

Strong on UtM 6 or any 2 ^ Fairfy Strong- 
Strong on 0 or 1 = Weak or Absent. 

14 . Amditic Lfi-vt-Obled 
Racb of following scored ns Strong or Not Strong: 

a, Spontaneous Story (XI). 

h. Items 1, 2,1,4-, S on Cartooi^ XI InquiTy, 

c. Ue?nto<l Comment {Double or single weight). 

Strong on Spontaneous Story = Very Strong. 

Strong bn Dny of Items 1-4 or Item 5 plu9 

Rclntcd Commenla pr any 2 Fairly Strong. 

Strong on 0 or Item 5 alone = Went ot Abaent. 

E. Appendix K \ Blacky Test Data Yibi.ding No Statistically 
Significant DirrERENciss Between the Sexes 

3. Tfsi Dimensions YieftHng No Seje Oi^ferencec 
Oral Eroticiam. 

Oral Sadism. 

Anal Elxpulsiveness. 

Annl Retentivencag. 

Masturbstioii Guilt. 

Sililiiig Rivalry. 

Positive Ego Ideal. 

Anaditic Love-Objert. 

2. fJems horn the Ingmry yieUHna No Sex Differencesi 

1—1,2, 3, 5, 6. 

U—2> 1, S,6. 

HI—1,2. 3. 

IV—2. 

Vin—1, 2, 3,4,5. 

TX—5. 

X—5. 

3. No difference in numOer of ju^j^cfj inuorinff iniroduciDry Comment 
to Cartoon V C'llere Rlncky is diacovering aex"). 



Oral 

Eroticism ,44* .21 —.24 .29 —.10 .35* —.11 .08 —.04 —.40* 
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AoacUtic 

Love-Objcct __ 

* Asterisks denote those relationships in which the chi-square /‘-values are 
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TABLE D 




Cartoon 

Titles 

Cartoon I 

(Fie. 2 ) 

Oral eroticism 


II 

(Fig. 3) 

Oral Sadism 


111 

(Fig. 4) 

Anal Sadism 


IV 

(Fie S) 

Oedipnl Intensity 

" 

V 

(Fie 6) 

(Fie 7) 

Masturbation Guilt 

li 

VI 

Castration Anxiety (Males) 
PenU Envy (Females) 

II 

VII 

(Fie 8) 

(Fie 9) 

Positive Identification 

n 

VIII 

Sibling Rivalry 

a 

IX 

(Fig. 10) 

Guilt Fcelinga 

(MaUs) •' 

X 

(Fig. 11) 

Positive Ego Ideal (Males) 

(Females) “ 

XI 

(Fie 11) 

Love-Object (Females) 

(Maks) “ 

XI 

(Fie 12) 

Love-Object (Males) 

( Females j " 

X 

(Fig. 12) 

Po.sitive Ego Ideal (Fcmulea) 


table n 

I'est Administrations 


Mules Females 


OaU 'rested 

No. in Group 

Date Tested 

No. in Group 

Jan. 14 

30 

Jan. IS 

30 

Jflii. 20 

28 

Jan. 21 

19 

JniL 22 

27 

Feb. S 

6 

^at\. 27 

34 

Apt, 6 

20 


-- 

Apr. B 

IS 


U9 


— 
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TABLE F 
Test Dimensions 


Cnrtoon I 
*' U 
*' III 
■' HI 
“ IV 
n V 
“ VI 
“ VI 
" VII 
“ VIII 
" 5X 
" X 

(Fift. II lor Males; 
rig. 12 for I'ctunics) 
Cartoon Xt 
(Fig. 12 for Males; 
Fig. 11 for PemoleH) 
Cartoon XI 
(Fig. 12 for Males; 
Fig. U for Females) 


Oral Eroticism 
Oral Sadism 
Anal Expulsjvcness 
Anal Retentiveness 
Oedipal Intensity 
Masturbation Guilt 
Caatratioii Anxiety (Males) 
Venis Envy (Females) 
Positive rdentifiention 
Sibling Rivalry 
Guilt Feelings 
Positive Ego Ideal 


Narciasistic Love'Ob)cct 


AnacUiic Lovc-Object 
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TABLE G 

Profiles op Dimensional Scores 


Male 

Subjects 


O W O <3 
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+ 
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++ 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

-h 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 


0 

+-+ 

0 


0 

0 

0 
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TABLE n 

DimensionA i, Scoring Illustration 

Source Oral Erotic Involvement 

Subject W: Cartoon 1 Sponiancoua Story Strong 

Cartoon I Inqvnry Not Strong 

Cartoon I Preference Not Strong 

Related Comments on other cartoons Stcong 


TAULE I 

Spontaneous Story Scoring Agreement 


Dimension 

Obtained per cent 
scoring agreement 

Pet cent 
expected 
by cliance 

Oral Eroticijim 

IDO 


56 

Oral Sadism 

96 


61 

Anal Expulsivencss 

8+ 



Anal Retentiveness 

96 


44*1 

Oedipal Intensity 

96 


53 

Masturbation Guilt 

34 


50 

Castration Anxiety (Males) 

100 


56 

Penis Envy (Femnlca) 

76 


51 

Positive IdentificatiDn 

IQO 


79 

Sibling Rivalry 

92 


56 

Guilt Feelings 

SO 


51 

Positive Ego Ideal 

100 


92 

Narcissistic Love-Object 

92 


54 

Anaclilic Love-Object 

100 

Obtained 

Expected 
by diance 

85 

Mean 

92.67o 

59.5% 


Median 

96.0^a 

55.0% 


Range 

76%-l00% 

43%-927o 
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TABLE J 

Number of Significant Sex Difi'erences 
Obtained vs. Expected 
(Tolal number x' possible “ 121) 


Level of significance 


NumbeT obtained 


Number expected 
by chance ake 



S/o or less 
1% or less 
i;j) or less 
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I. THE PROBLEM AND ITS BACKGROUND 

Modern dynamic psychology lays heavy emphasis on the socialization 
process, the process by which an individual grows from a dependent infant 
into an independent and dependable adult (23). One of the fundamental 
agencies of socialization is the family. As Teagarden (31) puts it, . . there 
is accumulating evidence that all manner of behavior deviations can be j 
and often arc accounted for by the subtleties of home relationships.” It is [ 
with one aspect of this dynamic psychology of home relationships that this < 
investigation is concerned. 

The problem involves the testing of two hypotheses borrowed in part 
from the work of Champney (7). First, it is hypothesized that a given 
parent behaves toward a given child with sufficient consistency from situation 
to situation to differentiate himself or herself measurably from other parents. 
Second, it is further hypothesized that the type of characteristic parental 
behavior displayed is significantly related to the adjustment of the child- 
If these two ideas are sound, it should be possible to construct a measuring 
device that will differentiate the parents of maladjusted children from the 
parents of adequately adjusted children. In broad outline, this is the scope 
of the present study. 

The justification for work on such a problem lies in two areas of psycho¬ 
logical activity: (^) clinical work with problem children and/or their par¬ 
ents, and {b) research work on the whole matter of parent-child, relation- 
tionships. In the clinical treatment of children, the clinician must very 
often determine: (a) the extent to which parents' attitudes—^and their asso¬ 
ciated behavior—have contributed to the children’s difficulties, (b) the char¬ 
acteristics of those attitudes in terms of intensity and content, and (c) the 
advisability of working more intensively with the parent or with the child 
if time precludes doing both effectively. It is hoped that an instrument of 
the kind here proposed would be useful in the answering of these questions 
both from the standpoint of economy of time and that of comprehensiveness. 
Specific suggestions for further research will be made in the final chapter, 
but it may be pointed out at this juncture that an adequate survey of paren¬ 
tal attitudes would be of obvious value in work on such crucial problems 
as these: (a) the effects on children of differing sets of attitudes on the 
parts of the father and the mother; (b) the relationship between attitudes 
toward children and the satisfactoriness of the marriage relationsliip for 
husband and wife; (c) tlic amenability of certain attitudes toward children 
to re-education through counseling, parent-education courses, mental hy- 
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profjrajiLS etc.; and (fl) the relationships between certain parental aiti- 
toward cluidrcit aatl such factors ns socio-economic status, ijitelligcncc, 
(Icgrce of happiness during parents' childhood, education, and many others. 
Symptomatic of the widespread current interest in the effects of parental 
attitudes on child development is the welter of recent publications intended 
for parents ami educators, the dominant motif of whidi is the vital im¬ 
portance of tile home For tlic child’s psycliological health. There .seems 
to he ciionnous agcccmciU among authorities that, owing to its primacy and 
tlic pervasiveness of its contacts with the child, the famil}^ exerts a trcinen- 
dous in(l\tcnec. The statements of Faegve and Anderson (9) are typical: 

Granling ihc extent to which the responsibility fnv 3omc types of 
training has been shifted lo the schools, ibc home still oflers the earliest, 
flnd in many respects the most thorough, education which a child re¬ 
ceives. , . ► We have seen ill at tUc personality of the child is emerging 
among nil the influences of the early eiivironmetit and is being shnped 
by ihcin, and ihnt the family rcppcsents the World of the child In 
which, long before lie rendics school age, he litis been meeting situa- 
ihms aiul developing ways of reacting lo them. Because he is more 
frcijiicntly and mine profoundly moved or stimulated by persons tlinii 
hy ihe tnaniniatc parts of Ids environment, the home with its close asso¬ 
ciation witli a niiinher of personalities, becomes the field in which the 
child icslH nut and comes lo uppreciaic the value of certain types of 
behavior. 

This point of view, of coiirso, Is not far from that of the psychoanalysts, 
Avho have always been in‘tklent upon attributing the personality characteris¬ 
tics of the individual to the effects of his early experiences. In connection 
with his explanations of tlic development of the child's affcctional life within 
the family, Freud has made many statenicnts concerning the significance ot 
parental attitudes and behavior for the child's mental health. He insists, 
for exainplo, ihnt it is tlic ‘'neuropathic parents, wlio usimlly display a bound- 
' less tenderness, wiio often with their cnrcssiug awaken in the child a dis¬ 
position fur neiimtic diseases” (12). In like manner, Fliigcl (JO) asserts 
timt tlic cJiild whose parents are eitlier too scvcie ov too careful in bringing 
him up is liWy to be rebellious toward not only liis parents, but toward 
all adult aiiiliorily, 

In keeping with such assertinns .is these is the recent spate of popular 
Jitcraturc on ‘'monnsm,” the luirdeii of which is that'modern youth, espe- 
cv.dly moilcTn ma\c youth, has been seriously d.aiiiaged psychologically by 
maternal ilominancc on the one hand and maternal over-protectiveness on 
the other. 
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Philip Wylie's (36) b.is been the most vitriolic attack oi\ the "moms'’ of 
the land, but his strident voice has received sizeable support from E, A. 
Strccker (29), the prominent psychiatrist, who has based his indrcttnciit 
on his psychiatric experiences in dealing with men who suffered psycliological 
breakdowns during World War II. His thesis is that many men have 
proved low in resistance to psjThological stress pwing to the iiiAucnce of 
their "moms,” who have "failed in their elementary mother function of 
weaning their offspring emotionally as well as physically." While he hastens 
to differentiate between "moms" and "mothers" on the basis of the adequacy 
with which psychological weaning has been accomplished, Strccker makes it 
plain that "momism," in his estimation, is a widespread blot on the nation's 
psycholoKicai landscape. 

Such points of view are essentially verified by clinical and experimental 
investigations of parent-child relationships. Witmer (35), for example, 
found that parent attitudes are an important prognostic index in clinical 
work with children and that clinical success is to a large degree dependenl 
upon a favorable psychological climate for the child in his home. Symonds 
(30) reports suggestive correlations between the characteristic behavioral 
trends of children and parental tendencies to reject the child or to over- 
protect him. Hattwick and Stowcll (16) discovered that cliildrcn's work 
habits in school are related to such home influences as "babying,'' pressure 
and insistence on high standards, and "good" adjustment among the various 
members of the family constellation. 

The classic work by Levy (20) on maternal over-protection indicates defi¬ 
nite relationships between patterns of child adjustment and certain home 
variables such ns excessive physical contact, prolongation of infantile care, 
prevention of independent behavior, maternal doiniiiance, and maternal in¬ 
dulgence. Levy shows, moreover, that overprotection as a parental attitude 
is in large part determined by the particular psychological experiences of the 
inotlier herself in the course of her contacts with her own family. 

In like vein, Karlin (17) reports that 67 per cent of the mothers of a 
group of neurotic children were tlicinscJves diagnosed Jicurotics. Foster 
(11), Sewall (27), and Ross (26) in their studies of sibling jealousy found 
strong indications that jccilmis}' of sufficient magnitude to amount to a serious 
mental hygiene problem is a function of certain parental behavior such ns 
nagging, inconsistent discipline, etc. 

From these clinical studies emerges decided agreement on the following 
points: (a) Childhood personality and behavior problems seem to be related 
to parental policies and their manner of execution. (A) Over-protection, re- 
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jection, lepresswcncssj severity, domuiation, and undue submlsswcne&s seem 
to be tbe parental traits winch are associated with children's dllSculti'es, 
(c) The provision of a home in which the child can grow up feeling emo- 
tioimlly secure seems to be the basic requisite in the socialization of the child. 

Nor arc these generalizations contravened by experimental studies. Hatt- 
wiclc (15) reports impressive correlations between the behavior of preschool 
children as determined by teachers' ratings and parental attitudes as meas¬ 
ured on the basis of home visits. Grant, in an unpublished M.A, thesis 
cited by Updegraflf (32), reports a similar study in which definite rela¬ 
tionships between the behavior of preschool youngsters and patterns ol 
parent behavior were found. The later and more comprehensive studies of 
Tl<ndkc (25) and Lafore (18) quite definitely confirm the conclusions of 
Mattwick and Grant; The behavior and attitudes of the child are in large 
degree determined by the behavior and attitudes displayed toward him by 
Ills parents, Experimental studies by Anderson (1) with junior high school 
cliildren and by Meyers (22) with high school students resulted in the same 
general finding and indicate that the importance of parental attitudes in 
sluping the young personality is not restricted only to the younger child. 
Likewise, Carpenter and Eiseiibcrg (5) and Goodwin Watson (33) found 
that there arc lilghly suggestive relationships between adult personality pat¬ 
terns and histories of exposure to various kinds of parental attitude. 

From the gencrnl literature, then, and from clinical and experimental 
studies it seems safe to conclude that the family as an agency of socialkation 
baa an inllueftCe on the child that reverberates throughout his life span, 
imporUntly in the dctcYminalion of his pmonaVily and the behavior 
reflected from it. Out of tlus general notion can be developed the two 
hypotheses mentioned at the beginning of this section i (n) that a given 
parent behaves toward a given child from situation to situation with sufficient 
consistency to dlRerentiatc himself measurably from other parents, and [b) 
that such characteristic parental behavior is significantly related to the 
success or failure of child adjustment. 

To test these liy[)othcscs, an iiivcntory-type "test" of patent attitudes, the 
Univcisity of Southern California Parent Attitude Survey, was constructed 
against tile criterion of child adjiistmcnt. As a background for tiic discus¬ 
sion of the procedures utilized, previous attempts to measure parent attitudes 
systemjiticiiliy will be reviewed in the next section. 



IL PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS TO MEASURE PARENTAL 
ATTITUDES 

In spite of the importance of the problem of parent-child relationships 
as factors in the development of personality, in spite of the wealth of study 
that has been reported in the literature, and in spite of the prominence of 
parental attitudes and behavior as background for the aberrant behavior of 
problem children seen in clinics, there has been developed to date no ade¬ 
quate measure of parental attitudes that would be of value for clinical 
purposes or that would aid in more precise inquiries into the dynaniic pat¬ 
terns of parent-child relationships. Moreover, there has been surprisingly 
little work done toward achieving this end. Actually, there are in the 
literature only six studies devoted to the development of four measuring 
devices that merit attention. These involve three different approaclies to 
the assessment of parent attitudes: (a) direct observation of behavior, {b) 
rating scales, and (^) inventory-type questionnaires. The significant work 
related to each of these approaches may be briefly considered here, 

A, Measures Derived from Direct Observation 
1. Merrill's Study 

Merrill (21) attempted to study and measure the stimulus properties of 
maternal behavior toward preschool children in standardized play situa¬ 
tions. Viewing the behavioral interaction of mother and child through a 
one-way screen, this investigator kept a running record of her observations 
by notations taken every five seconds during two 30-minute sessions, utilising 
32 predetermined behavior categories, II of which were finally analyzed, 
for her recording system. The 11 variables studied were lack of contact, 
structurizing, stiuctiirizing a change in activity, teaching, interactive playj 
helping, directing, interfering, criticizing, cooperation, and noncobperation. 

Her subjects were 30 mothers divided equally into a control and an ex¬ 
perimental group, matched in terms of the predominate beliavior shown in 
tiic first of the play sessions between mother and child. The control mothers 
were tested in two half-hour play periods under identical conditions; the 
experimental mothers were told before the second period that their children's 
play in the previous session bad not shown full realization of his capabilities. 
ITiis was presumed to increase the mother’s motivation to induce her young¬ 
ster to play “weir^ and thus to introduce an element of pressure into the 
total situation. 

The control mothers showed consistent trends in behavior from the first 
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in thii second session. The experimental group* however, showed signilicant 
increases in the direction of more directing, interfering, critici'^ing, and 
structuri'i^in^ changes in activity, 

TIkcc specific aspects of the problem were considered in Merrill’s analysis 
of her data: («) the consistency of maternal behavior, (b) the effects of 
increased motivation on maternal beh.avior, and (c) individual differences in 
maternal behavior. 

With respect to consistency, Merrill compared the records for the con¬ 
trol mothers’ first and second play sessions. Since the conditions for this 
group were identical fur the two periods, it was hypothesized that no differ¬ 
ences should appear. The hypothesis was borne out by the fact that no 
significant differences In averages or variabilities occurred for any of the 11 
categories with one exception; the variability of the cooperating variable 
showed an incre?isc significant at the 1 per cent level. An examination of 
individual records showed, however, that three eases of comparatively large 
cliangc accounted for this difference. Rank order correlations between scores 
iji the first session and scores in the second also indicated a IiigJi degree of 
consistency in maternal behavior. 

Merrill concludes, therefore, with respect to the consistency issue, that 
it . . is evident . . . that the experimental conditions offered the mothers 
an opportunity to display a consistent form of behavior" (p. 43). She does 
not, however, attempt to establish a rclatJoiiship between home conditions and 
the experimental conditions and to predict home behavior from the experi¬ 
mental findings. Since every effort was made to make the experimental 
situation analogous to a home situation, it seems logical to assume that her 
caution on this point is more a matter of good scientific procedure than any 
conviction that the differences between home and experiment were so large 
as to invalidate the study for any conditions other than those obtaining in 
the experiment. 

]n studying the effects of increased motivational pressures on maternal 
behavior, Merrill told the members of her experimental group when they 
returned for their second session that the previous play period Jiad not shown 
tlicir clilldrcii performing up to the level of which they were capable. This 
was cnlculntcd to increase tile mother’s motivation to liave her child play 
*'\veU’‘ during tlic interview. 

The categories which clearly showed differences from the first to the second 
session under these conditions were directing and interfering, both of which 
were significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. Two other variables, 
suggesting and criticizing, were significant well beyond the 20 per cent 
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level, appi’oacliing the 5 per cent level of significance. Tiicsc differences 
were between means on the basis of the ^test. When variabilities were com- 
pnred from session to session in the experimental group, all the 11 categories 
showed increase significant at the 5 per cent level and beyond with the 
difference in crificizift/? significant at the 1 per cent level. Inspection of the 
individual records indicated that only two of the 15 mothers in the experi¬ 
mental group had failed to respond to the pressure in some detectable way. 
AierriJrs conclusion from these findings, apropos of the problem of the 
effects of motivation on maternal behavior, are stated in this wjsci 

Jn genera), a mother's relalJonshjp with Jiei^ child appears to be 
inHuenced and changed by her motivntion to have that child appear to 
ilie world in the bent possible light. When this motivatiuii is restricted 
ig n specific sitiiniion, delimited in time, and defined in terms of pei' 
formnnee desired, the mother tends to assume direct ccintinl nf tlic 
child's actions, and to impose her own standards, rather than to hitcmci 
wi(h him in such a way na to advance his ability to think and act iri' 
dcpendently and to foster Ijis autonomy within the limits of necessary 
adnh guidance (p. 46). 

Examinntioji of the individual records in an effort to investigate tlte iiuli- 
vidual differences shown among the 30 mothers revealed a wide range of be¬ 
havioral patterns, no two of which were alike. Merrill reports three cases 
as examples, quoting from the shorthand transcription of the experimental 
sessions as well as from the scores attained in terms of the frequency of 
occurrence of the several variables of the study. A brief characterization 
of cacli of the eases will indicate the range of individual differences found. 

One motlicr in the experimental group attempted to exhibit her child*s 
abilities even in the first session by having him spell his name, recall tele¬ 
phone numbers, and build various complex structures with building blocks. ® 
The relationship between mother and child was extremely close and the 
youngster, a four-year-old whose “speech and manner were that of a minia¬ 
ture adult,” was obviously tremendously dependent on his maternal parent. 
Wiicn subjected to the motivational pressure of the second session, this 
motlicr was “cliaracterizcd by an almost desperate attempt to force the child 
to display his capabilities.” 

A second mother in the experimental group displayed behavior almost the 
exact reverse of the above. This woman showed what seemed to be a genuine 
interest in and enjoyment of her child as an individual in his riglit. In the 
first session her interaction with the j^oungstcr was based on a full respect 
for his autonomous individuality and at the same time on a recognition 
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of Ills need for Ruiciancc. She scored quite high on the teaching variable, 
but her instruction was related to stated or sensed desires on the part of 
the child for information. In the second session, her frequency of teachino 
tended to go down and her frequency of directing and Interfering to go up, 
hut the changes were not large and there were no noticeable changes in her 
behavior as it was grossly observed by the experimenter. The child obvi¬ 
ously looked upoJi his mother as a splendid companion, showed an easy adap¬ 
tation to the play situation, and carried on his play on a highly constructive 
level, He revealed no particular dependence on his mother but at the same 
time was quite considerate of her as evidenced by a spontaneous apology' 
for spilLing water on her shoes at one point in the play. 

The third mother, also a member of the experimental group, was a 
nervous, high-strung person, compulsively maintaining constant contact with 
tlio child. I'Lcr behavior in the play situation alternated between the very 
friendly and permissive and the very domiaccrittg and irritated. The 
latter tended to show themselves whenever the child deviated in the slightest 
(rum the mothers standards for him, She was imcertain and inconsistent 
in her interaction with the youngster. The child, a three-yeav-old> played 
quite adequately but within a restricted range of interests, ignored his 
mother or showed indifference to her, and revealed a firm determination 
to follow his own inclinations in play in spite of any stimuli she might 
present, 

2, Evaluniion of Merrill's Study 

This study has been reviewed in some detail since it is the only one of its 
kind to be found in the literature and because of the light it throws on 
parent-child relationships both methodologically and in terms of findings, 
4 Certainly, from tlie point of view of describing maternal behavior, this 
represents a fruitful approach, combining some of the concepts of the 
clinic with the precision of the laboratory. 

Time and cumbersomencss, however, make the technique difficult to 
adapt lor clinical use—a criticism which is, of course, quite irrelevant to 
the purpose for which the study was developed—and it is essentially de¬ 
scriptive Tfithcr than dynamic. That is, Adcrrill*g method of direct observa¬ 
tion permits the construction of categories according to which maternal 
behavior may be classified; it does not yield, except possibly by brain- 
wrenching inferences, much information on the affective tone of the parent- 
child relationship, nor does it directly reveal much about the attitudes of 
tile parciit. Actually, the method seems to be essentially a surrogate for 
home visitation and requires the same kind of validation as any other kind 
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of observations] assessment before it can be considered acceptable as an in¬ 
strument by which light can be thrown on the socialization of the child 
through tlic agency of its family* 

B. Ratxng-Scale Measurements of Parent Behavior 

far the most definitive attempt to date to measure parent-child rela¬ 
tionships is that of Horace Champney (6) and his co-workers at the Fcls 
Foundation to construct rating scales to be used by home visitors in assessing 
parent behavior in the home. The Fels Parcat-Behavior Rating Scales 
provide for the evaluation of parent behavior in terms of 30 variables de¬ 
fined as continua characterized by concretely expressed cuc-points which 
regulate the kinds of ratings assigned by the visitor to the parent. The 
30 variables follow: 



3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 
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9. 

10 . 
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12 . 
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17. 

18. 

19. 

20 , 
21 , 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 
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Adjusiment of home: Majadjuited—VVcIJ adjusted. 

Activeneas of Home; Inactive—Active. 

Discord in Home: Harmony—Conflict, 

Sociability of family: Reclusive—lixpanaive. 

Coordination of household: Chaotic—Coordinated. 
Child-centercdneas of home: Child-subordinated—Child-centered. 
Duration of Contact with Parent: Brief contact—^Extensive contact 
Intensity of Contact: Inert—Vigorous, 

Restrictiveness of regulations: Freedom—Restriction, 

Readiness of enforcement: Lax—Vigilant. 

Severity of actual penalties: Mild—Severe. 

Justification of policy: Arbitrary—Rational. 

Democracy of policy; Dictatorial—Democratic. 

Ciariiy of poiicy: Vague—^Clcar, 

Effectiveness of policy: Unsuccessful—Successful. 

Disciplinary friction: Concordant—Contentious, 

Readiness of suggestion? Non-suggeating—Suggcalilig. 

Coerciveness of suggestion: Suggestions oplional-^Suggestions 
mandatory. 

Acceleration a I attempt (pushing) : Retardatory—Accelcratory. 
Babying: Withholds help—Over-helps. 

Protectiveness: Exposing—Sheltering. 

Readiness of criticism: Uncritical—Critical. 

Direction of criticism: Disapproval—Approval. 

Readiness of explanation: Thwarts curiosity—Satisfles curiosity. 
Solicitousness for child's welfare: Nonchalant—Anxious, 
Acceptance of child: Rejection—Devotion. 

Understanding of child’s prohlcnis; Obtuse —^Keen. 

Emotionality toward child; Objective—Emotional, 

AiTcctionateness toward child; Hostile—^Affectionate. 

Rppport with child; Isolation—Close rapport. 
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T\u questions that immediately arise arc those related to the reliability 
and validity □/ the scales and to the amount of overlap among them, i.e., 
the degree of empirically (Ictenniiicd iiitcrcorrelation among tlic 30 scales. 
Tlic most relevant data healing on these matters are presented in a study by 
HahNvin, Kalliorn, and lircese (2), which used the Pels scales as its basic 
tool 

These researchers report data gathered from six visits, one every six 
months for a period of three years, made hy a single home visitor to 125 
homes. The vcliability of the Pels scales is infeired from the intercorrela- 
tious amouR the ratings made svicccssively by the single racer. The obtained 
cooHicient? range in magnitude from ,62 to .90, While this is not spec¬ 
tacular, it is sufficient for most uses to which the scales might be put. 

Clianipiicy (6) has elsewhere reported essentially confirmatory data on 
die reliability of the scales, Correlating a home vlsitor^s original ratings 
with re-ratings made after a two-day interval, he obtained a root-meaii-square 
value of ,85 for all 30 variables. When ratings between two home visitors 
were correlated, the root-mcan^sqiiarc.s ranged from .14 to .72 with an 
average of ,49 raised by tlic Spearniaii-Brovvn prophecy formula to .66. A 
conclusion of reliability adequate to most practical and ^'p^ue" research work 
seems jus tilled. 

Tie crucial issue of validity is more difficult to dispose of. Baldwin, 
Kalhorn, and Breese attempt to demonstrate the validity of the scales by 
showing tliati (^) the variables are reasonably interrelated; (b) the parents 
studied could be separated into groups which showed differential behavioral 
iiniforniitics; and (f) the children of people in any one group of parents 
slio^vcd more behavioral uniformity than was the case in tlic total population 
studied. 

The data presented by Baldwin, Kalhorn, and ISreese relating to the 
interrelationships of variables as an iiidicHtiu[i of validity also unswer the 
question relating to the amount of empirically determined interior relation 
of viirtables." By a technique of ‘'t=.yndrome analysis,” these investigators 
selected from a table of intercorrelations all sets of variables whose minimui'n 
intcrcorrelatiun was .60 or higher. Syndromes so formed were then intcr- 
correlatcd and combined if the r between them was greater tlian ,40. By 
this pruecs?, tliice central s^mdromes of parent behavior emerged wlilcli were 
labeled De}uo€ra€y ift the ho/fic^ Acceptoifce of child, and IiiAul/jencc. These 

troiri their inatrix of inicrcorrclations, it is obvious that of the scales arc 

v^y hiKhiy interrelated fe.e., Justificaiiou of policy one] Democracy of policy, - 92 ); 
wneireas others bear very little relationship to each other (e-g., Resirietitvnrss of 
rcgutaiiutit ai\U Aclivcncsi o/ /Jom^J .00). 
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syndromes, looked upon as patterns of characteristics around which parent 
behavior may be organized and which reflect emotionalized attitudes, philoso¬ 
phies of child management, and/or parental personality traits, may he looked 
upon as internal evidence for the validity of the scales. In other words, the 
scales afford some kind of statistical patterning of parental behavior into 
reasonably independent clusters* tJnfortunatcly, the iiitercorrclatiojis of the 
syndromes are not given, but since the method of deriving the syndromes 
involved the combining of those variables which showed high degrees of 
relationship, it seems likely that the syndromes themselves arc related only 
in terms of relatively low values of r because the variables composing one 
syndrome have only low relationships with those composing any other syn¬ 
drome. Tins means that there is a high probability of factor validity. 

In terms of the uniformity of parental behavior whicli constitutes the 
second line of evidence for validity, Baldwin and his co-workers analyzed a 
number of intensively studied homes as typical of the behavior corresponding 
to ratings on the scales. The data do not lend themselves to correlational 
statement, but it is apparent that the syndromes, statistically derived on 
the basis of internal relationships, arc related to objective behavior that 
justifies the naming of the syndromes and argues for tlic usefulness of the 
scales in the prediction of patterns of actual parent bcliavcor. 

The evidence for uniformity of child behavior within the groups classified 
according to the basic types and syndromes as indicated by tlic xatingvS rests 
on the extensive testing program and opportunity for observation of children 
which are part of the Fcls Institute’s longitudintal child stud}' project. 
Analyzing the intellectual, social, and emotional development of the 125 
children in terms of psychometric examinations at six-month intervals and 
yearly month-long periods of observation in the Pels nursery school, Baldwin. 
Kalhorn, and Bresse found definite trends characterizi/ig and diffeientiating 
the children whose parents fell within the various categories of parental 
behavior. As they put it: 

. . . We have found that the children, selected on llic basis of paren¬ 
tal behavior, do show consistent unifomiilies. For some of the i^ioiips, 
the iiemoerntic, the induiffcntj nnd the actively rejecfcil, ihc patterns arc 
clear cut; for the others, they are only suggestive. The existence of ihewc 
patterns fends further support to the syficlrurnc analysis of parent be¬ 
havior and leads us to believe that the method is cinpiricnlly fruitful 

(2, p. 70). 

Since the syndrome analysis rests upon the rating scales, it seems legitimate 
to infer that evidence for the validity of the syndromes deriv^^ from the 
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scales is evidence for the validity of the scales themselves. Again it is 
liiglily unfortunate that the data upon which the nvgument for validity is 
based are not expressible in stilct quantitative teems. Nonetheless, the data 
are no less convincing for their qualitative presentation, especially since they 
rest on the firm foundations of test scores and nursery school ratings by 
trained observers. 

The Pels Parent-Behavior Rating Scales, then, seem to be effective and 
adequate measuring devices for the study of parental behavior. Have they 
any drawbacks that would warrant work on another type of instrument 
rathcT than on the refining and sharpening of this one? 

The answer to this question is to be found again in the spheres of utility 
and economy. From the clinical point of view, such ratings are of inestimable 
value, but practically they arc cnpablc of making only a negligible contribu¬ 
tion. To make the ratings requires a half-day visit by a trained home 
visitor. Both in terms of time and personnel, such a practice is not feasible 
in the great bulk of clinical work that is practiced currently. Secondly, one 
WDudera if the presence of a visitor with a clinic affiliation in a home from 
which the clinic was dealing with a maladjusted child might not create a 
situation badly contaminated with a new variable that might well express 
itself in any direction. In homes taking voluntary part in u longitudinal 
research program on child development in winch the flavor of the clinic is 
conspicuous by its absence, the presence of the home visitor probably affects 
the behavior of both parent and child little more than does that of any other 
guest. Here the validity of the scales is demonstrable and demonstrated. 
It may be a problem for empirical research to determine whether or not 
the same satisfying evidence for validity is derivable from the same metlmd 
applied to a clinical situation, but it docs not appear to be a problem on 
which to lavish one's hope if one’s inicTest is in the development oi a clini¬ 
cally useful instrument for the measuvement of parent behavior. 

C. Questionnaire Approaches to the Measurement of Parent 

Behavior 

Curiously enough, in tl^e light of the numerous self-inventory tests of 
attitudes, interests and peisuuaUty, theic have been almost no attempts to 
attack the problem of measuring parental patterns by this means. True, 
there have been a number of 10-or-20dtcm questionnaires published in such 
popular peviadicals as P<iren( s J^Laga^ine and the wiericflji I^'laffazhiej 
purporting to indicate whether the individual taking the “tests" is a "good" 
or poor parent. Tl hese can be dismissed without comment beyond the 
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mention of the lack of standardization, the shortness of the tests, the baldness 
of the items, permitting sophistication of either a deliberate or an unconscious 
kind, and the arbitrariness of both the categories dealt with and the responses 
that are supposedly ‘‘correct.'* 

So far as the literature reveals, there have been only two gestures in the 
direction of measuring parental attitudes by self-inventory methods that arc 
worthy of discussion. ^ 

The first of the two was the study by Laws (19) in' 1925, in which a four^ 
part questionnaire was devised and administered to SO mothers belonging to 
a child-study group. No data on reliability or validity are published with 
respect to this early inventory. So far as can be determined, no effort was 
ever made to set up norms in a systematic manner or to attempt a differen¬ 
tiation of groups with the instrument. By the standards of 20 years later, 
it tends to be a sorry piece of work, but it must be given credit for pioneering 
into a wilderness which has not yet been cleared of obscuring foliage 
and impeding underbrush, 

Tl}e other scale Is that developed by Stogdill (28) in coniiectioii with his 
study of differential attitudes among groups of adults toward various aspects 
of child behavior. This inventory consists of 60 items to be rated from one 
to 10 according to how seriously or unfavorably the adult rater feels the be¬ 
havior described in the item affects a child, Sample items include such 
things as: 

Scolding the child for asking queationa about sex. 

JCecpin^ the child most of the time with adults. 

Telling the child one's troubles and worries. 

By contrasting the responses of parents with those of mental hygienists, 
Stogdill hoped to find areas of significance in adult-child relationships and 
to diagnose parental attitudes that varied significantly from mental hygiene 
principles. An error m his method of presenting tjie test to tlic two groups 
has been pointed out by Goodwin Watson (34) which invalidates l)is some¬ 
what skimpy findings completely. The test was never standardi?xd in the 
sense of being given to a representative sample of the population so tluU 
norms could be established and the reliability of the instrumcru determined 
to say nothing of its never being administered under conditions that would 
permit an estimate of its validity in terms of some kind of external criterion 
other than the responses of mental hygienists. 
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D. Conclusions from the Previous Attempts at Measurement 

A review of tlic previous attempts at the measuiement of parent attitudes 
mul behavior shows that there has been a paucity of effort expended in this 
direction with the exception of two studies; Merrill's measurement of mother- 
child interaction by means of direct observation methods, and the Pels Re¬ 
search Institute's work on rating scales to he used by home visitors. 

llotli of these api#oaclics have great value methodologically and for 
research purposes of a variety of kinds, Neither, however, has been set up 
within the context of a study specifically designed to test the hypothesis 
that child adjustment is in large part a function of parental attitudes; and 
neither contributes iiuich toward the goal of an instrument which would 
lici'iiut an nsscssiuent of parental factors as they operate in homes from 
which problem children come to the attention of clinicians. Such an instru¬ 
ment would have to be economical in terms of the amount of time required 
for its use .and of sufficient reliability and validity to allow clinical workers 
to make reasonably accurate inferences as to the extent and dynamic nature 
of liouic inlluciices when they arc of importance in the etiology of the child’s 
maladjustment. 

Since there is a vast number of self-inventory tests of attitudes, interests, 
and personality in common use, it is a little startling to find that there is 
no worthwhile questioiinnirc available for the assessment of parental attitudes. 



UL THE U. S. C. PARENT ATTITUDE SURVEY: CONSTRUC^ 
TION OF ITEMS AND DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE 

This inquiry, it will be recalled, has two underlying purposes: The first 
is to test the twin hypotheses (rt) that a given parent behaves toward a given 
child with suflicicrit consistency from situation to situation to differentiate 
himself measurably from other parents, and (Z>) that the success ov failure 
of the child’s adjustment is in large part a function of the pareiital behavior 
to which he hag been exposed. The second is to construct an instrument that 
will be useful in tJie ^isscssmcnt of parent attitudes both for clinicians and 
for research workers dealing with tlic prohlem of parent-child relationships 
in the socialization process. These dual purposes, it must be pointed out, 
are by no means separate. They arc closely united by virtue of the fact tliat 
the attainment of the first is prerequisite to the attainment of the second. 
In other words, the construction of a measure of parental attitudes against a 
criterion of child adjustment constitutes a test of the hypotheses initiating the 
study. 

This section and the next will report the processes carried out in devising 
the University of Southern California Parent Attitude Survey, a self-inven¬ 
tory type scale designed to assess parent attitudes (as ijidicators of parent 
behavior) in relation to behavior and/or personality problems in children. 
This section will describe the construction of the items and the composition 
of tile sample upon which tlie items were tested. The next section will 
report the results of that testing in terms of the reliability and validity of 
the scale. 


A. Construction op Items 

A self-inventory type of measuring device was decided upon as the kind 
of instrument to be built because of case of administration, the objectivity 
with which such a sCtiJc can be validated and standardized, and the previous 
success of attitude scales like Tluirstonc's and similarly constructed per¬ 
sonality tests like Guilford’s ami the Minnesota Multipliasic Personality 
Inventory. It was tentatively decided to call the iisscssiiiciit device here 
considered the University of Southern California Parent Attitude Survey, 
largely because such a title seems to sound innocuous and disguises to some 
extent the purpose of the scale, which is to separate tiic parents of problem 
children from tiiosc of non-problem children in those cases where parental 
attitudes are probably of etiological significance in a cbild^s psychological 
disturbance. More specifically, it is intended that the scale provide a point 
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<if departure for the analysis of pattcnis of attitude and specific home van 
ivWes that ave iuftucntuil iu shaping the behavior and personality of the child. 

The first problem in the construction of the Survey was the writing of 
items. It was hypothesized that to be discriminatory, items must meet two 
criteria: (rz) they must deal with significant aspects of the parent-child rela- 
tiojisliip, but (^) they must be adequately disEuised in order to minimize 
sophistication. 

On the basis of this reasoning, a number of different wa 5 ^s to cast items 
presented themselves- The most obvious method was to write statements 
descriptive of individual parent behavior which could be responded to by 
classifying the statements as True or False. For example, an itern like, 
'i very frequently spank my child when he disobeys/' could be responded 
to with ^‘Truc," "False,” or and statistical tests made of the dis¬ 

criminatory power of the items. It was decided, however, that such a form 
for llie presentation of items would call, in effect, for confessions by parents 
of various kinds of behavior to which they might be quite hesitant to admit- 
Not only would this encourage deliberate sophistication but it might well 
tend to impair rapport in a clinical situation by putting the parent on the 
defensive with the clinician. Consequently, this method of presenting items 
was dropped, 

It must be pointed out, however, that this decision was made on a purely 
a priori basis and without experimental justification. Nonetheless, the 
action seems allowable on the basis of logic and clinical experience with other 
tests, 

A second type of item that was considered was a self-rating by the parent 
of some complex home variable. For example, the parent could be requested 
to rate his or her home according to its child-ccntcredness on a scale ranging 
from "Whole household revolves around child” to "Household organized 
around adult needs and interests with child required to fit in as best he 
can/' Tins type of item presents tlie rather interesting experimental problem 
of adapting Champney's Fels Petreni Behavioi -’Ratinp Scahs for seU^adinln- 
istratfon by parents themselves, Two difficulties immediately presented 
themselves, however, which led to the discarding of this approacli, One 
was tJic ojiiniprcsent problem of reporting errors because of sophistication, an 
inability to make accurate judgments tlirough lack of insight into home 
conditions, or the effects of affectively toned phrasing in the description of 
the cue points along the scale, The second factor militating against this 
approach was the numerous practical difficulties in the way of establishing 
the reliability of such a measuring device. Asking for re-ratings by parents 
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presents obstacles both because of the ])ossibility of actual change in the 
home and because of changes in the verbalizations of parents owing to such 
influences as reading prompted by the taking of the scale or talks with the 
administrator, to say nothing of the problem of actually getting parents 
to make the ratings twice. The establishment of reliability by correlating 
paternal and maternal responses was considered but discarded because the 
diffci'cntiaL judgments concerning the home made by the father as against 
the motlicr might well be an important factor in a valid assessment of the 
home. Internal consistency was not considered because the variables making 
i[p the scale would not be amenable to frequent enough restatement to allow 
a stable estimate of reliability by this method. For these two reasons, espe¬ 
cially the first, the idea of a self-rating was not followed up in spite of its 
interesting possibilities and the attractive validation procedure of comparing 
parent ratings with the ratings of a trained home visitor, 

A third possibility was to set up hypothetical situations between child and 
])arent and ask the mother to respond to various alterjiative courses of 
action which she might take. For example, the parent could be asked to 
mark the alternative which most nearly describes her probable beliavior in 
the following situation. 

Your six-year-old boy has refused to eat his vegctabicB at dinner- 
You most likely would: 

1. Insist that Kc stay at the table until he had finished them. 

2. Remove the dishes without comment when the adults had flnlshed 

theij- meal. 

3. Punish him in some way. 

+. Coax him to eat them. 

Tl)is again seemed to be a worthwhile attack on the measurement problem, 
but the cumbersorneness in terms of sheer size of the scale, the difficulty of 
getting situations that would be representative for all the homes that would 
come within the purview of the test, and the possibility of becoming stimulus 
hound by the specificity of the situations finally outweighed the appeal of 
the method. It is suggested, however, that a study of the effectiveness of this 
lype of approach be made at some future date. 

A fourtli kind of item consisted of general statcincjits of parental policy 
or attitude intended to tap the affectively toned points of view that parents 
might J^avc regarding children. It was hypothesized that the most probable 
referent for “cliildren** for parents taking the Survey would be their own 
youngsters and that in consequence responses to items of this type would 
reveal intralamilial attitudes of significance for child development. For 
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example, such general statements as the cliches, "Children should be seen 
and not heard," and "Children need some of the natural meanness taken 
nut oi tlicm" niiffht well be discriminatory on the basis of their rcvealint^ 
affective attitvules determining to some extent both the behavior of parents 
toward their children and the gf'neral psychological climate of tlic lionsc- 
hol(h Fiirtlicniiorc, such items avoid the specificity of the situational ap¬ 
proach described above, the obstacles to the dctcnnliiation of reliability and 
tile accurate reporting of home variables by parents judged to be inherent 
in scif-ratingsj and the virtual invitation to sophisticate felt to be char¬ 
acteristic of items asking for "confessions” of parental behavior toward cliil- 
drcii. In addition^ a test composed of items of the sort here proposed would 
be easy to administer, deal wiih the significant variables of the parenL'child 
relationship, and be easily subjected to tests of the significance of differences 
between the responses of parents of problem children and those of parents of 
non-problem chiUlvcn. 

On the other hand, this kind of item is particularly vulnerable to semantic 
factors. "Purr words” like “niatiirity” might easily elicit an affectively 
colored response from a parent quite at variance with the parent's actual 
(ccLirigs with respect to "maturity" in his ov her own youngsters when 
designated by some other term. 

It was felt, however, tlmt this difficulty could be overcome more readily 
than the difficulties that have been described in connection with the other 
possible approaches that were considered. Consccviicntly^ this attack was tile 
one sclcclcd. Again it must be empliasizcd that the type of item finally se¬ 
lected was tlie result of an armchair analysis of the various possibilities and 
hence subject to tlic errors that can occur from the use of logic without the 
buttressing of ciupirical test. On the other hand, there seems to be no 
evidence readily available that would indicate that this procedure is either 
unjustified or at odds with that employed by the builders of other similar 
types of measuring instruments like personality tests or attitude scales. While 
it seems ncce>sary to call attention to the fact that the method of selecting 
the type of item to be used was chosen on the basis of n logical consideration 
of the different approaches possible, it does not seem necessary to coucli 
the statement of this fact in the language of apology. 

When this mode of approach to the problem of measuring paredtal atti¬ 
tudes liad been decided upon, 148 items were written for inclusion in the 
original scale'rUese consisted of statements of general attitudes toward 

the terrn ortgitifti scale is here used to indicate tiic ballciy uf 14S iLeiiis that 
was composed on an armclmlr hasia for presentation to a trial sample. It la used 
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cluldrcn tii wliich the parent con Id respond by indicatiiiir stnuj^ n^rrenirnt 
to sliorif^ clisaKreement, Since it was felt that these stateiiieiits could tap 
emotionally colored attitudes, it was hypotlicsized that if the parent were 
ur^cd to work rapidly, the results would come closer to mirroriiif^ the actual 
fceliriRS of the parent toward liis or her children, 'Die reconinicudation | 
to work rapidly was therefore included in the instructions to respondents 
and the various administrators of the original scale were requested to cmplia' 
size tills matter. 


15. DiiSCRiPTiON or THU Samplk 

The original scale was administered to 100 white, tirhan mothers, 50 of 
whom were the parents of problem cliildrcn and 50 of whom were tlie 
parents of non-problem children. The definition of '‘probhun child" rested 
on any one of three criten'a: the child was receiviiiR clinical help for some 

personality or behavior prohlcin; the child had conic into the custody of 

the. juvenile authorities at least twice; or the cliild's mother rej^isteied ii com¬ 
plaint about the youiii^stcr clearly iiulicatin^ that she would like to have 
clinical help with her child if it were available or if she could afford it, 
(")ri the other liarid, the dchnition of “ficin-prohJcm child** rested upon the 
cliild's never having received clinical attention, never having been taken 
into custody by the juvenile aiilliorities, and having the mother deny that 
clinical help was either necessary or desirable with her child. 

In the ease of the problem children, these data were easily obtained, 
'i'hc nicjtlicrs were invited to i)articipatc in the study because of the very 
fact that their children were receiving clinical attention or had been appre- 
licjuled by the juvenile authorities. In eight eases the children did not fall 

into citlicr of these two categories, but the mothers complained about their 

children's personalities or behavior and spccificiilly made inqiiirics about the 
possibility of clinical help. With the non-probrem children, tlic motlicrs indi- 
caicd that their youngsters had never been appichended for delinquency, 
had never received psycliological counseling fioin a psychologist, physicuin, 
or child guidance specialist, and they also indicated tliat they felt in no need 
of help from such workers in connection with their children. 

Jn admijiistcring the original scale, all subjects were assured of as mucli 

in coiitrasl lo tlic term ienifitive sutle which refers lo the items Avliich wcic selected 
frojii the orJgiJifil PtS on ilic basis of the signilicance of dilTercnccs iiciwecn the 
responses of the parents of problem children and those of nun-prohlcrn children in 
the sample studied. Teninfi^ve smh rather than final jcalr is used because it is 
fell that the lest needs further work ivitli a nuich larger sample before it can 
lie luoked upon as in /in a I form. 
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nnoiiyinity as possible. In die case of tlic mothers of non-problem children 
this amountefl to complete piotection from having their identity revealed. 
In the case of the mothers of problem children, they were assured that no 
one besides the clinician whom their children were seeing would have any 
idea vfho had filWd out the fovirv. In no case was it necessary far tlvi 
mother to sign her name, but such a course was left open. Nine mothers 
of non-problem children and four motliers of problem youngsters indicated 
their names and made requests for information about the results of the testing. 

Subjects were obtained from the following situations; The mothers of 
iion-problcm children (hereafter referred to as the non-problem group) 
were obtained from; (^j) the out-patient pediatric clinic of a Los Angeles 
hospital, wlicre 15 mothers brought children for fractures, dental caries, 
liypertmpliicd tonsils, or colds, and where questioning indicated tliat the 
critrria for definition as noii-problem children were met; {b) a meeting of 
the Parent-Teacher Association of a junior high school in a Los Angeles 
suburb, where 26 mothers filled out the Survey and indicated that their 
children were of the non-problem variety as defined in this studyand 
(c) nine friends and acquaintances of the writer whom he asked to fill out 
the Survey and rctv\m them by mail in envelopes without return addresses 
in order to insure anonymity in these cases as fn all others, 

Tile problem group of mothers came from the following sources: juvenile 
section of the county probation department, 20; a municipal child guidance 
clinic, 11; University of Southern California Psychoeducational Clinic, 6; 
nn out-patient psychiatric clinic for children, 6; and the private practice of 
two child guidance experts, 7. 

ji The t^vo groups of mothers were conipHred for tlie following factors: age, 

I education, socio-economic factors, marital stability, and incidence of psy¬ 
chological or psychiatric treatment for parents, i.c., the mother herself and 
her husband. The data on these factors will be reviewed at this point* 

I. Age 

1 lie mean age of the mothers in the problem group is 37.30 years as con¬ 
trasted with a mean of 33,76 years in the non-problem group. Although this 
dirttrence yields a f of 2.68, significant beyond the I per cent level, it seems 
doubtful if this difference of four years in the middle thirties is very mean- 

_ *'lhirly-hva mothers were present at llie meeting and filled out the Survey, but 
MX of ihe cases were not used because some doubt could be thrown on the classifica- 
non of the children ns definitely problem or non-problem according to the criteria 
used in the present study. 
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ingful psychologically. Since it might mean, howcvcfi that tlic chiUlicn 
of tJie non^problem niotliers were a good bit younger (ban those of the 
problem group, which ii\ turn could mean that chiUlren classihed as non- 
problern fell into that group only because they had not yet lived long cfioiigh 
to show behavior similar to that of the children classified as problem, the 
mean ages of the probJcai and iioci-prablcin chfldrcn were cornpiitetl. These 
turned out to be 10.54 and 8.98 respectively. The /-test yielded a value 
of .80, which is insignificant.^ The differences, then, in the ages of the 
children and consequently in their opportunity to develop behavior or per¬ 
sonality problems are inconsequential for the purposes of the present study, 
Tlic age of the mothers, however, is a poorly controlled variable, although 
its psychological significance, if any, is somewhat obscure, 

2. Education 

Tile educational attainments of the mothers arc shown in Table 1. As 
can be seen, the / value liere is 3.08, which is significant well beyond the 
1 per cent level, This constitutes a serious departure from the ideal of 
perfectly m.itchcd groups since Bnldwin, KalJiorn, and Breese (2) have shown 
that education is highly related to democratic forms of child management. 
This deficiency in the sample is further underscored when tlie education of 
the husbands is analyzed. These data arc presented in Table 2. Here the 
difference is significant beyond the 5 per cent level. Taken together 


TABLE I 

Education of Mothers 



Problem 



Non-Problem 


N 


SD 

N 

M SD 

/-value 

50 

10.86 

2.88 

50 

12.34 2.79 

3.08 




Table 2 






EoUCATfON aw HCJSnANDS 



Prohlem 



Non-Problem 


N 

M 

SD 

N 

M SD 

/-value 

42 

10.86 

3.48 

49 

12.45 3.47 

2.16 


witli the very significant difference between the two groups of mothers, these 
data indicate that the educational backgrounds in the homes of the problem 
children and those of the non-problem children arc quite different, a fact 


“TThe aigrna values for these groups arc as follows: problem moiliera, 7.29; non- 
problem moihers, 5.76; problem children, 2.41; non-problem children, 2.69. 
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w]]ich militates against tlte purity of the study. Some of the attitudin[\l 
difTcrences showing themselves in the Survey may well he a function of edu¬ 
cation rather than of “good” or “poor” parent behavior, thus lowering tlic 
fliscnniinating power of the instnimcfit when education is held constant. 
TJiis point must be kept in view when ■concliisioJis arc drawn about the 
nsclulness of the Survey. 

3. Socio-Kconornic Level 

Socio-economic factors in the two groups were evaluated in terms of two 
criteria, income level and occupational level. Table 3 shows the distribution 
of the two groups according to the way in which tlic mothers checked a list 
of afimial incomes in terins of the closest approximation to their own. 
]iy tile clu-sqiinic test, the probability is less than 10 per cent that the differ¬ 
ences shown could have arisen from other than chance. In addition, Table 3 
shows that a rather sizeable spread of incomes is represented in the sample. 


TABLE 3 

INCOME Levels for Prodlem and Non-Proiilem Groufs 


Annunl income 

Problem group 

Nau-problciTi group 

11,500,00 

6 

4 

2,000.00 

5 

6 

2,500.00 

4 

7 

1,000.00 

5 

a 

3,600.00 

8 

9 

4,800.00 

11 

10 

6,000 

7 

& 

Not Reported 

4 

2 

Totals 

SO 

50 


.v’’ =' Z.57 

P ^ > .90 


U'Jic sninple, Jiowcver, does not conform to the distribution of national i/i- 
conics, which follows a strongly positively skewed curve. 

In Table 4 the occupational levels of the two groups arc sliowJi accord¬ 
ing to the Goodciiough Occupational Classification (13). Here again the 
chi-square test shows that the differences arc not significant. The odds are 
almost four to one, however, that some factor other than chance accounts 
for them. Since the level of significance is quite low, Table 4 reflects ade¬ 
quate iiiatcliiiig in the two groups, but greater similarity between the groups 
would be decidedly desirable. 

While it is rather curious in. the light of the highly significant differences 
between the problem and non-problem groups and their husbands in terms 
of education, it can be fairly concluded that the differences are of little 
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rAIU.K V 

Occuj’A'rioNM. r.rvhi.s roa I'routjm and 

Non-Proiut-m Gnotu's 

Occupational (cveh 

Prnbleiii group 

N(iii-IVnl)lcni group 

I 

rrofcssioiKil 

4 

7 

n 

Scmi-profcssionat and 
managerial 

S 

10 

HI 

Clerical and skilled trades 

15 

13 

IV 

Farmers 


1 

V 

Semi-skilled occupations 
Slightly skilled occupations 

11 

11 

VI 

3 

4 

vjr 

I^ay laborers 

3 

4 

VlIT 

llnrcporlcd 

6 

0 


Totals 

50 

50 


A-” 9.57 P =--- > .20 

consequence with respect to socio-economic level as imiicalcd cillicr hy in- 
comt' or l>v occippatiojia! classi/ication, 


4. A'fnrital Stability 

IJ si HR divorce as an indicator of inariLiil stability, tlic problem Kioiip shows 
an incif/cncc of 16 divorces with four of those 16 cases been divorced 

twice, In the non-problciu group only ciglu divorces are reported with 
only one ease having been divorced twice, 7'lie evaluation of these facts 
presents (lifHciillics. A number of studies (3, 4) have stressed the impor¬ 
tance of broken homes and family discord in childhood maladjustment, 
and from the common principles of mental hygiene one would predict that 
an iiulividuiil undergoing marital tensions might well reflect those tensions 
in his relationships with others, including his children. Fiirthcrnmrc, it is 
prohnhle that there is a greater incidence of broken homes in tlits back¬ 
ground of problem children than in tliat of non-problem children, Conse¬ 
quently, it is dnuhlfiil if matching tlie two groups of mothers on this par¬ 
ticular variable would be otJjer than an artiJicial procedure. It seems Jogical 
to liyiiotlicsizc that the same factors making for those parental attitudes 
assumed to be asstJciated with children's personality or behavior problems 
aho make for nuuital tensions. If this is true, tlicn one would expect to 
find, as is true in the present case, a iiig/?er jxncentagc of divorced mothers 
(or unhappily married mothers) in a siimpln of those who have problem 
youngsters as contrasted with a sample of those whose children are classifi¬ 
able as non-problem. 

5. Psycholof/ical JJflp 

In the problctn group, two niotbeis reported that they JiacJ undergone 
psychiatric irealment or psychological counseling, one indicated that her 
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spouse had \md trentment oi a psycUological soit, ai\tl twn indicated that 
both they and their husbands had been exposed to psychotherapy. In the 
non-problem group, two mothers indicated tliat both they and their hus¬ 
bands had availed themselves of treatment, and one reported that her hus¬ 
band had had therapy. This seems to be a rather even distribution in 
the two groups and it seems reasonable to conclude that the responses of 
the two sets of mothers will be relatively uninfluenced differentially by con¬ 
tact with a psychotherapist, 

6. Gonclfisioits with Respect to the Groups 

'Die original scale was administered to a group of 100 white, urban 
mothers, 50 in the problem group and 50 composing a non-problem group. 
When compared for socio-economic factors, the two groups showed no appreci¬ 
able dlfFcrcnccs. The same was true for exposure to psychological counseling 
or treatment. On the variable of marital stability, the problem showed 
twice as many divorces as did the non-problem group; this, bowevcT, is 
rationalised on the ground that it is entirely possible that the same factors 
producing parental attitudes hypothetically correlated with childhood malad¬ 
justment arc also associated with marital unhappiness. Conscriuently, one 
would expect to find a higher incidence of divorces in the problem as opposed 
to the non-problem group. 

On the matter of age, the problem group is very significantly older, but 
the psychological importance of this is not dear. To see whether this might 
reflect a significantly greater age in the, problem children, which might 
mean that these youngstets had simply lived longer and consequently had 
more time in which to develop maladjustments, the rncaii ages of the prob¬ 
lem and non-problem children were found and evaluated comparatively in 
terms of the /-test. It was found that the slight difference in the direction 
of greater age among the problem cliildren was highly insignificant. 

One variable of considerable importance, however, is decidedly uncon¬ 
trolled in the two groups, In terms of the educational attainments as 
measured in terms of years of school attended by both the mothers and their 
husbands, there arc significant differences in the direction of greater education 
in the non-problem group. This uncontrolled variable introduces spurious 
differences into the responses of the two groups and must be borne in mind 
when the Survey is evaluated. 

^ he next section will present the results of the item analysis done after 
the original scale was administered and will describe tlie procedures followed 
Irom that point to the detenninafion of the Survey's reliability and validity. 



IV, THE U. S. C. PARENT ATTITUDE SURVEY: THE RELIA¬ 
BILITY AND VALIDITY OF THE TEN'FATIVE SCAT.E 

This section will describe the procedures followed in dealing with the 
data gathered from the administration of tlic original version of the U. S, C. 
Parent Attitude Survey to the groups described in the preceding section. 
The particular topics covered will be (a) the derivation of the items com¬ 
posing the tentative scale,® {b) tlic variables of the Survey and their inter¬ 
relationships, (e) the reliability of the total scale and its variables, and (//) 
the validity of the scale as dctcniiincd by various tcchnicjucs. 


A. The Derivation or the Tentative Scale 


After the original scale was given to the sample indicated in the preceding 
cliaptcr, an item analysis was undertaken to detenuinc whicli items in the 
original 148 possessed sufficient discriminatory value to be retained- Tlic 
iiictbod followed was to make a chi-square test of significance between 
tile responses of the non-problem and problem subjects to each item. Items 
were retained if tlicy discriininateil at the 5 per cent level of confidence or 
beyond. 

This analysis of the original scale items yielded a total of 85 items meet¬ 
ing the test of cl ISC rim in at ion at the 5 per cent level or better, l^licse were 
then weighted according to Guilford's formula (14), 


where 


fy 


pp _ Pup 

Pd 


-h 4 


Pp = proportion of the problem group responding in a specified way; 

Pnp »= proportion of the non-problem group responding in the same way; 
p — proportion of the two groups combined according to tile formula 


Pp -f Prtp 



f] = 1—p. 

The resulting weights lor each of the 85 re tamed items arc given in the 
appendix. 

^rhe term “icniative scale” as licrc used, it will be remembered, refers to the 
version of the Survey derived from the analysis of ihc results obinincd wbcit the 
original bcale ^vas administered to the sample previously described. The term 
carries the necessary implicntian that ihe Purvey is not (a he reir^rded an hi hnal 
form as a result of a study of 100 eases. 
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A wnicl of defense is in order in relation to the procedure of weigliting. 
It was resorted to in this instance in order to take into fullest account the 
four scoring categories of Siroiiffly Agree, Mihlty Agree, Mildly Disagree, 
aiiJ Strongly Disagree as they differentially contribute to tlic scpnintion of 
problem from non-problem parents. To score responses one or zero only 
woidd be, in this ease, to loose mucli of the significance of the items. In 
some eases, for example, dilTercnccs between the groups show up in terms of 
the probJcin subjects' favoring tlic extrejnes of the response categories, 
wlicrcas the non-problem subjects consistently choose the middle ones. How 
niucli the gain resulting from weighting is actual and how much a matter 
of mag[u'fying chance errors in the sample studied will be discussed later 
when the problem of validitj^ is taken up witli special reference to shrinkage- 

The tentative version of the U. S, C- Parent Attitude Survey, tlien, 
consists of 85 items selected on the basis of their liaving differentiated 
between problem and non-problem parents at the 5 per cent level of coji- 
iidence or beyond, and weighted according to the differential contribution 
to discrimination of each of the four response categories. 

H. Tiie Variaules or the Survey and Their Interrelationships 

While the chief hypothesis uiulcrlying this research is that parent be¬ 
havior bears suflicicnt lelatlunship to child adjustment to perjiiit the irieasiirc- 
incjit of the former against the criterion of the latter, the demand for clinical 
usefulness in sucli a measure necessitates a step beyond the mere separation 
of problem parents from non-problem parents. Complying with this neces¬ 
sity, an attempt has been made to determine tlic variables or sub-scales which 
compose such a complex entity as parental attitudes toward children. This 
task has been undertaken to answer the question of what particular kinds 
of attitudes arc of most impoitancc if and when it is shown that parental 
attitudes arc of etiological significance for some child's maladjustment. 

Several methodological dilhcultics arise at this point. Ordinarily, the 
process of test construction involves the prior establishment of sub-scales 
which arc then valulatcd against some outside criterion. Here, however, 
one of the main ohjectives of the study is to collect a pool of items which 
(lifTcrontiatc on wh.ifever grounds the parents of problem children from those 
of non-prcblcm children. This objective, of course, is a direct and practical 
outgrowth of the major hypothesis underlying the research and demands 
no apology; but it is somewhat at variance with the idea of several inde¬ 
pendent criteria against wliich to evaluate sub-scales, since the retention 
of all items in the Survey has been dependent on the single criterion of how 
well each predicts membership in a class. 
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III a situation like this a procedure which may he resorted to is that of 
factor analysis. An obstacle staiuiini: in tile way of the use of this lucthnd 
lie re is tlic tremendous amount nf labor it requires. In tlic present 
study a factor analysis based on the intcrcorrelations among ihe 85 items in 
tlie tc/itatiVe scale would involve a matrix of 3,570 correlation coe/Tieicnts. 
Such computational exercise would hardly he justified on the basis of the 
relatively small sample on which the investigation is based, 'riicreforc, 
factor analysis is rejected not only because of the prohibitive amount of 
time and labor it would require, but more legitimately because of the dubi¬ 
ousness nf the results which would accrue from siicli a procedure. 

The line of attack adopted licrc in an effort to extract significant altliough 
tentatively held variables or sub-scales is a variant of what Champney (8) 
lias called '^armchair factor analysis,” augmented by the use of pooled judg- 
mciiLs. The ojicrations performed were as followsi Each of the 85 dis¬ 
criminating items, typed on a card, was considered in the light of the dis- 
tiibution of problem as opposed to non-problem responses to it anti in relation 
to the iiucstion, “What seems to be the pattern of the parent-child relation¬ 
ship indicated by this item ns it has been oitsweretU*' On the basis of this 
l>r'ocedurc, the writer chissifrctl the items inta three categories plus a small 
miscellaneous gioiip of 10 items which seemed to defy class!ficatioii. 'riic 
sub-scale 5 were named according 'to the altitudinal themes which the respec¬ 
tive sets of items seemed to have in common. The Dafutnaut variable, far 
example, consists of items reflecting a tendency on the part of the parent to 
put the child in a siihordhiatc role, to take Itiin into account quite fully 
but always .is one who should confoiin completely to parental wishcij under 
penalty of severe punishment. The Possessive sub-scale refers to a ttjndcncy 
on the part of the parent to “baby” the child, to emphasize unduly (from a 
jnental Jiygiene point of view) the affcctional bojids between parent and 
cliild, to value highly the child's depciulciice on the parent, and to restrict 
the child's activities to those which can be carried on in his own family 
group. Tlic third sub-scale, called the I^norhuj variable, refers to a tendency 
on the part of the parent to ilisregaid tlic cliild as an liulividiial member 
of liic hinuly, to regard tile "good” child as tlie one who demaiuls the least 
parental liiuc^ and to disclaim responsibility for rhe child's behavior. 

To check on this attempt to establish the relevant sub-scales without re¬ 
course to outside criteria, the following procedure was used. Four graduate 
students, all of whom had M,A. degrees in clinical psychology and were 
Pli.D. caiulidalcs, were given («) slips on which were written tlie definitions 
given above of the three sub-sc.ilcs and (b) a packet of 85 cards, on cadi 
of which was written one of tlic significant items of the tentative scale to- 
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Rctlicr with the distribution of problem and non-problem responses to it. 
I’oiUi boxes were provided» InbeJed Domiiuifiit Vossess'ive, Jffnonuff, and 
cefhncotis, The directions used read; 

You are lo sort the items that you have iiUo the clasaiAcfltions describea 
on your dcfinilion sheets. Read each item carefully and pay particular 
attention to the ^vay U\ which it was reaponded lo by the parents of 
problem children and those of non-problem children. If, on the basis 
of your consideration of the Ucm and the ccsponsca to it, you believe 
IL belongs ill the Dominant category, put it in the box marked Dom¬ 
inant. If you believe it belongs in the Possessive category, put it in 
the corrcaponclingly marked box, n-nj so on. If, after proper con¬ 
sideration, you fire unable lo claaoify the item, put it in the Miscellaneous 
box. 

I'lic percentages of agreement among the judgments of the four graduate 
students and the writer arc presented in Tabic 5. Items were retained in 
any given category wlicu they were placed there by three or mote of 


TAllLE 5 

PtHCENTAOE AOREKMENT AMONG J UPGRS ASSIGNING ITEMS TO SUU-SCALES 


Jude^cs 

Dominani 

Possessive 

Igtioring 

Miscellaneous 

A-n 

U 

79 

88 

92 

A-C 

n 

%2 

n 

U 

A-l) 


89 

8(; 

89 

A-K 

93 

90 

91 

94 

n-i: 

87 

94 

88 

84 

ihi) 

79 

91 

88 

83 

B-Ji 

91 

79 

78 

89 

c-n 

8+ 

79 

91 

82 

a-E 

78 

U 

89 

90 

D-E 

90 

8B 

93 

79 

Sum 

855 

854 

883 

8^8 

Mean 

«5.5 

85.4 

88.3 

U.S 


4.74 

S.44 

3.95 

4.53 


tUc It k (cU tUut the degree of agtuciwcut achieved Is sufdcwnt to 

warrant the tentative use of the sub-scales so derived. 

A further check cm the usefulness of these sub-scales was made by deter¬ 
mining tlicir indcpencleiicc, that is, by mcasuriiig the degree to which they 
iiUcrcorrcIatcd aiul thus overlapped in their contilbution to the viiriuncc 
ill the total tentative scnlc from which they were drawn, Tlie obtained 
intcrcorrelatioiis arc given [ii Table 6. ^Fhe degree of independence here 
reflected is suflScient to permit one to look upon the tliree sub-scales as 
variables of the complex totality measured by the tentative sc».le as a whole.*, 
ill other Words, it seems legitimate to legard the sub-scales tentatively as 
having sufficient homogeneity within tlicmsclves and sufficient independence 
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jimong themselves to be useful in assessing the component parts of the com¬ 
plex of attitudes involved in the Survey. 


TABLE 6 

INTEIICORRELATIONS OF SCA1,ES IN U. S. C. PARENT ATTITUDE SURVEY 



Total 

Dominant 

Possessive 

Ignoring 

Trtfal 

— 

M 

J7 

.68 

Doinuiant 

M 

— 

.48 

.17 

Possessive 

.77 

.48 

— 

.40 


.68 

.37 

.40 

— 


C. The Rcijadility of the Tentative Scale and Sub-Scales 

The reliability of the Survey was determined by the split-half method^ 
raised by the Spearman-Brown foriniiln. TJic reliability coefficients arc given 
in Tiiblc 7. Tlie reliability values arc all of sufficient magnitude to permit 
tlic ijjtcrprctntjon of a higli degree of consistency in tlie Survey, 


TABLE 7 

Re1,1 ABILITY OF TotaL AND SUD- SCALES 
(Raised by Spearman-Brown) 


Modality 

r 


Total Scfilc 

.95 


Dominant 

,91 


Possessive 

.90 


Ignoring 

.84 



No attempt was made to check reliability by means of tlic test-retest 
mctliod because parcntnl attitudes may change as a function of time, and 
it is difficult to know whether tlic obtained correlations rcilcct inconsistency 
in the instrument or in the subjects measured, 

D. The Validity of the Tentative Scale 

The crucial problem to be met in all attempts at incasuremcnt is tliat of 
validity or the usefulness of the measuring instrument. In this case, the 
criterion of usefulness is how well the U, S. C. Parent Attitude Survey dis¬ 
criminates between the parents of problem children and those of non-problem 
children. 

It will be recalled that in building the pool of items that currently con¬ 
stitutes the tentative scale, the original scale was administered to a Eroii]> 
of 100 mothers, 50 of whom were the parents of problem children while 50 
were parents of non-problem youngsters; the sample was characterized by 
the various points made in Section III. Following this administration, 
the items were analyzed by the chi-squarc method to find those which sig¬ 
nificantly discriminated, and these were retained in the tentative scale. 
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Tlic Hist attempt at validation involves the presentation of validity cocfli- 
cicjits derived from this first administration. Wliilc it is true that to 
evaluate a newly developed test against the samples wliich it was specially 
designed to discriminate is merely to magnify chance error and hence spuri¬ 
ously to inflate correlations^ such a step is worth taking if only in order to 
detenr^ine the amount of shrinkage in the validity coc/TicicJit from the original 
to a new sample. Therefore, the data on the original administration arc 
given in Table 8, where the ranges, means, and standard deviations arc 
shown for the total sample and its problem and non-problem lialvcs. The 
validity cocHicicnts based on these data arc presented in Table 9. 

The point-biscrial coefficient of correlation (24) was used because, while 
the scores on the Survey distributed themselves in a way closely approximating 


TABLE 9 

Validity CoefficuiNTS fiiom Original Administration ok Survky 
(/V = SO Problem Parents 4- 50 Non-Problem) 


Survey Variable 

Point-Biscriul 

f 


Total Scale 

.904 


Dominant 

.801 


Possc.'isivc 

,790 


Ignoring 

.96S 



normality, the legitimacy of assuming a normal distribution in child adjust¬ 
ment seemed highly questionable. While there is little doubt that svich a 
variable can be so defined tliat it is continuously distributed, it is a moot 
topic as to whether it would be normally distributed (and thus fulfill the 
conditions necessary for using a biscrial r). Certainly, the criteria used in 
this study for determining cJiild adjustment arc rather dearly didiotonioius, 
A child has either received clinical attention, or he has not; he either has a 
record of two or more contacts with the juvenile authorities, or he has 
not; his mother has either sought clinical aid for him, or she has not* 
Consequently, the point-biscrial was vcsoitcd to on the assumption that one 
variable was continuously and normally distributed whereas the otlier was 
a true point distribution. 

FD]]ow'iJ}g its oiiginn] adminbtjationj rhr Survey ivas given to 40 motliers, 
again divided equally between the problem and non-problem categories. No 
attempt was made to obtain background information on these women aside 
from that necessary to classify them correctly from the point of view of the 
investigation. The data taken from this second administration arc also 
presented in terms of ranges, means, and standard deviations in Table 8. 
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TABLE 10 

Validity Colfficirwts from Second Administration of Survey 
(Af = 20 Problem Parents -^20 Non-Problem) 



Survey Varinblc 

Point-Uiserial 

r 


Total Scale 

.769 


Dominant 

.623 


Possessive 

.721 


IgnoniiB 

.624 


The correlation coefficients drawn from these data are given in Table lOi 
It is obvious from a comparison of Tables 9 and lO tVint there has been 
a sharp shrinkage In the magnitude of the correlation coeflicicnts virhich serve 
as indices of the Survey’s validity. The shrinkages are summarized in 
Table 11, 


TADLE 11 

Shrinkage in Validity Coefficients from Original to Second Auministrateons 


Survey Variable 

Original 

Second 

Shrinkage 

Total Scale 

.904 

.769 

.135 

DomiMtiiu 

.SOI 

.623 

.178 

Possessive 

.790 

,721 

.069 

Ignoring 

,968 

.624 

.344 


The amount of shrinkage occurring is not excessive, however, and the 
validity measures obtained from the second administration are still quite 
high. This permits the tentative interpretation that the Survey has some 
genuine relevance in the assessment of parent attitudes in relation to child 
adiuslmcnt. 

This, of course, bears out the hypotheses on the basis of which the study 
was begun, The construction of a test wliich differentiates tlic criterion 
groups here used implies clearly (a) tliat parents behave witli identifiable 
consistency toward their children and (b) that parental attitudes are sig- 
luficantly related to child adjustment. As a matter of fact, if the coefficient 
of determination (/") is computed fioin the validity coefficients on the new 
sample of mothers, it becomes apparent that roughly half the vaiiancc in 
the criterion of child adjustment is predicted by the parents' scores on the 
Survey. 

A second attempt to check on the validity of the Survey was made in 
ternis of the comparison of scores obtained by parents witli scores obtained 
by clinical psychologists, where the latter were expected to provide a kind 
of ideal which would be more closely approximated by the parents of non- 
problein children than by those with problem youngsters. AVith this hypothc- 
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sis in mind, iO clinicaJ psychologists, all of them Ph.D,\ were asked to 
take tlie Survey nnrlcr the following directions; the light of your 

!c/iowledgc of the mcJUnl hygiene of parent-child rclationsJiips, please fill out 
the attached questionnaire in the iiianner which you feel would cliaractcrize 
an ideal parent.” Eight of the psychologists contacted responded. While 
this is certainly an inconsequential number of eases for most purposes, it 
seems legitimate in this connection because the only aim in using these clini¬ 
cians was to set up an ideal. The scores arc summnn'zcd in ^Eahlc 12. 


TaWLE 12 

^'fOEAL SCORGS'^ Op CLftJiCAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 

{N = ») 


Survey Variable 

Range 

Mean 

SI) 

Total Seale 

275-297 

236.38 

6.67 

Dominant 

142-149 

146.12 

2.21 

Possessive 

72-8« 

79.38 

4.62 

Ignoring 

3S-44 

39.88 

2.72 

From the narrow ranges and small standard deviations, it i 

is readily apparent 

that the clinicians agreed to a marked extent on the responses of an ‘‘ideal” 

paren t» 




These “ideal” scores were then compared with the scores matle by the 

problem and non-problem groups to which the Survey was 

first admiiustcred. 

The /-test was used. The results arc given in 

Table 13. 



TABLE li 



Significance of Differences 

1 DETWEDN Clinicians’ 

Scores and 

Original Parents’ 


Scores 




Clinicians vs. 


Clinicians vs. 

Survey Variable 

Problem group 

Non-Problem group 

Total Scale 

/= 22.69 


/ = 9.56 

Dominant 

U.30 


4.62 

Possessive 

13.75 


5.92 

Ignoring 

9.26 


2.06 


Inspection of the table of /-values above reveals that both parent groups 
differ in their responses from the clinicians beyond the 1 per cent level of 
confidence in all cases except one. The one instance shows a difference at 
the 5 per cent level only between clinicians and non-problem parents on the 
ffftiorin^ suh-scale. The importani thing from the point of view nf this study 
is that without exception the differences between the “ideal” clinicians' scores 
and those of the problem group arc much greater than those between the 
clinicians and the non-problem group. This may be taken as a further index, 
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albeit i\ rough oiiCj of viilidity in the sense that it bears out the prediction 
that mothers of problem childrcd will depart more drastically in their atti¬ 
tudes toward tlicir youiiEStcrs from a mental hygiene norm of parental 
attitudes than will the mothers of non-problem children. 

A third attempt at validation proved abortive. Ten four-point rating 
scales, based on the variables of the Fcls Parcnt-Cchavior Rating Scales were 
constructed and distributed to the various clinicians and agencies from which 
the iiroblcin group of parents was drawn. Clinicians were asked to rate 
the parents independently of their responses to the U. S. C. Parent Atti¬ 
tude Survey in order to provide an objective check on tlie parcjit-child 
relationship as understood by a clinical worker intimately acquainted with 
the situatioMi TIjc plan had to be abandoned because the raters felt that they 
>vcrc too busy to do the job. The number of returned rating sheets was 
much Loo low to permit their being used in the study, 

The tentative scale as now established, showing the apportionment of items 
to the three sub-scales, the items dropped from the original scale, and the 
weights for the retained items, is presented in the appendix. 



V. SUMMARY, CONCr.USlONS. AND SUGGESTIONS I'OR 
FURTHER RESEARCH 

Tlic hypothesis on which this investigation has been based is that parents 
take sufTicieinly consistent attitudes toward their children to penult measure¬ 
ment ajjd that those attitudes arc sigiiihcaiuly related to child adjustment. 
By the construction of the U. S- C. Parent Attitude Survey, an inventory- 
type "'tesP' of parent attitudes toward their children, which has sufficient 
reliability and validity to be clinically useful, the hypothesis may be looked 
upon as at least tentatively substantiated. 

The procedure was to comb the literature on parent-child relationships 
for hints as to items that would successfully differentiate the parents of 
prohlena children from those of non-problem children. Problem children 
were defined as those who had come afoul of the juvenile authorities nt 
least twice, who were undergoing clinical treatment for some personality or 
hehiivior disorder, or wJio Jind been coinphiined about by the mo titer ns 
constituting a problem for which she would like to have aid. The non- 
problem children were, of course, those who did not meet any of these tiircc 
criteria of maladjustment. 

A pool of 148 items was formed and administered to a group of 50 mothers 
of problem children and a group of 50 mothers of non-problem cliildrcn. 
On tlic basis of this preliminary administration, the items were analyzed 
for significance by the chi-square method, those items being kept which 
differentiated the groups at the 5 per cent level of confidence or better. 
Eighty-five items were retained. 

Sub-scnlcs were then extracted by ))avij)g five sopl)isticatcd judges 
classify the items according to the categories Doiniiianl^ Possessiuej 
and Mhceilaneom^ On the basis of the agreement among the judges, 10 
items which defied classification were kept in the survey. The others 
were grouped in sub-scales as named. The I^Qmtnani variable 
consists of items reflecting a tendency on tlic part of tlic parent to 
put the child in a subordinate role, to take him into account quite fully 
but always as one who sliould confoiin completely to piirciuiil wislics under 
penalty of severe punishment. The sub-scale refers to a tendency 

to “baby*' the child, to emphasize unduly the affectional bonds between 
parent and child, to vjiliic highly the child's dcpciulcncc on tlic ])arcnt, and 
to restrict the child's activities to those which can be carried on in his own 
family group. The Ignoring sub-scale refers to a tendency on the part of 
the parent to disregard the child as an individual member of the family, to 
regard the "good” child as the one who demands the least parental time, 
and to disclaim responsibility for the child’s behavior. 
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V?ilidity cocflicients wrc computed for the original group and then for 
a new group of 20 mothers of problem children and 20 mothers of non- 
problem children. The procedure was undertaken to estimate the. shrinkage 
that is inevitable when a predictive device built on one sample is applied to a 
new acid different sample. Shrinkage was surprisingly Email, and the Validv 
tics on the new group were as follows: Total Scale, .769; Dominant, .623; 
Tossessivc, .721; and Ignoring, *624. This means that roughly half the 
variance in the criterion of child adjustment may be predicted from the atti¬ 
tude scores. Reliability in the total and three sub-scales was high. 

On this basis of this procedure wc inay conclude that: (a) Parent be¬ 
havior, ns represented by parental attitudes, is measurably consistent; that 
(Z>) parent attitudes are meaningfully associated with child adjustment; 
that (c) apparently relevant and internally consistent variables can be ex¬ 
tracted from n pool of items by means of the combined judgments of so¬ 
phisticated judges; and that (d) the U. S. C. Parent Attitude Survey, an 
easily adfiiinistcrcd pcnciband-papcr type of inventory, is of sizesible potential 
value ill the investigation of parental attitudes as they affect children's 
ndjustiucnt. 

A number of suggestions for further work immediately suggest tlicmselvcs, 
a few of which may be mentioned here, In the first place, the U. S, C. 
Pfirent Attitude Survey gives promise of being a useful instrument and 
needs to have norms established on a lurgc raiidom sample at the earliest 
possible date. Second, the problem of validity needs to be further explored 
in terms of such outside criteria as clinical case reports, home visits, and/or 
pooled ratings by those who know the subjects well, Third, the derivation 
of sub-scalcs should be checked with reference to the correspondence between 
sub-scalc scores niid objective parent-child relationship factors. Fourth, the 
aub-5calcs could probably be purified of the degree of overlap that now 
exists if a matrix of item intercorrelations could be established and some 
form of cluster analysis applied. 

Beyond the Survey itself, of course, lie a number of problems in the 
solving of which it could be a highly useful instrument once it has been 
sufhcicntly refined. Among other questions are such as these: Are specific 
paltcriis of parent behavior associated with specific types of childhood ad¬ 
justment problems? Do the attitudes of mothers arid of fathers differ 
markedly, and what is the relationship between such possible differences and 
childliootl adjustment patterns? What parental attitudes associated with 
childhood mnladjustment arc most amenable to change and through what 
therapeutic processes? Wluit are the relationships between parental attitudes 
and certain factors like intelligence, socio-economic background, degree of 
education, and the parent’s own experience as a child? 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

'1 lic important rnlc tiiat vocahnlary plays in fniman mental life is well 
established. The intimate connection between lanf^ua^c ami tlic thnuj^ht 
processes has been stressed by PiaRct (30) who in liis work with children 
pointed out that words are hound tip with coj^nition and are related to con¬ 
cept formation, 

A. RiiviiiW OF Liteimturi: 

1, hifcllif/fiice 

Research studies have lonp; cmpliasizcd the close relationship between 
vocabulary and intellif^cnce. Terman (43)» referring to his 1016 Stanford- 
Pinct Scale, stated that “the vocabulary test Ims a far lii{'h(*r value than any 
Ollier single test of the scale" and reported :i correlation of .91 between 
mental a|^c and the vocahulary test for 631 children and a correlation of .81 
for 482 “miscellaneous adults.” 

WeisenlnirK, Roc, and iVIcPridc (49) founci the same coefTicient for an 
adult ^^roll[l which they considered representative of tlie avcra/^c jiDpuhitiom 

Por the new Revised Stanford-Rinet Seale, 'rcrnian and Merrill observed 
that the vocabulary test al^rcecl “to a liijrli decree witli the mental a^^o ratinf; 
on tJic scale as a whole; correlations for sIiikIc a^^c t^roups ranging from ,65 
to .91 with an average of ,81" (44, p. 302). 

Simiiar (iiicfings were reported hy Roe and Shakow (35) who surveyed 
the relationship in normal and abnormal adults. Using the 1916 Stanford- 
Pinct Scale they found correlations between the vocabulary and the test as 
a whole, ranging from a .76 in psychoncurosis to ,92 in paranoid dementia 
praecox patients, with the normal group showing a correlation of ,81. 

2. Scoring jMethod 

There are essentially two types of vocabulary tests which are used in in- 
tclligcncc testing. One kind, relying on recall factors, presents a key word 
to the subject to which he must respond with an acceptable definition. The 
second variety, empliasizing recognition aspects, introduces a word and then 
four or five alternative words (niultiplc-choicc technique) from which the 
subject selects the most appropriate matching one, 14ie scoring system of 
the recall type assumes that all right answers arc of equal value and makes 
no differentiation between a "good" right answer and a "pour” right answer, 
except for occasional half-credits, nor docs it take into account the different 
shades, quality, and range of possible meanings. 
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3. Age 

Utilizing this “all or none'* approach, so to speak, in scoring the recall 
iinm oi ^?t>v:?\U\Uvy Vest, ^wkl of tUe sigi\Uk'Aut the 

literature on intellectual change during the past tlircc decades has been the 
apparent stabilitj^ of vocabulary ris comi-Jared with other inciUal capacities 
after nia'turity is reached. The observation that vocabulary ability is well 
maintained tliroiiglioiit life was noted by Terman (43) who found that liis 
482 “miscellaneous adults** had an average vocabulary score higher than 
those of children and young adolescents of the same inciital age. 

Green (2L), admiiustcring 50 words (45 of which eventually became the 
1937 Ternian vocabiilar^O to a group of 110 adults ranging in age from 
19 to H+, discovered that there was no great change in vocabulary score after 
the early twenties were reached. 

Gilbert (16), using the Babcock Test of Mental Efficiency, which incor- 
poiatCvS the 1916 'reraian vocabulary, indicated that vocabulary did not in¬ 
crease material ly beyond the twenties. 

Sluikow and Goldman (37) also employed the 1916 Tcrinan vocabulary 
with 302 adults, In order to overcome increasing selectivity of subjects 
of bigher intellectual level with increasing age and a resultant increase in 
vocabulary score spuriously attributed to age, they equalized tlieir age groups 
for iiUcUcctiml level by obtaining representative education groups for each 
decade. Their results showed that vocabulary score rciiiainecl at practically 
the same level from age 18 through the sixth decade with a slow decline 
thereafter. 

Roc and Slmkow (35), in their work on intelligence in mental disorder, 
reported that ii\ 69 normal adults the 1916 Ter man vocabulary was com¬ 
paratively little alfected by age until late maturity. 

Rabin (32, 33), using the 1916 Terman vocabulary with 404 mental 
patients extending over seven (Icc.idcs of life, and the 1937 Terman vocabu¬ 
lary with 268 psycliotic and non-psycliuLic individuals ranging frum age 15 
through 70, found that in both instances there was a slight tendency for tlic 
vocabulary score to be higher at the latter decades of life. 

Other studies throw corroborative light on the age-vocabulary relationship 
though they do not utilize the Terman vocabulary. Willoughby (50), in a 
study of parents and children, found little decline with increase in age in 
vocabulary score when compared with other tests. 

Jones and Conrad (Z4) gave the Army Alpha to 1,191 subjects laugiug 
from age 10 through 60 and established that the Synonym-Antonym (vocabu- 
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lary) siibtest did not show the pnst-adolcsccnt decline hinnd in all the tests 
(except the General Information sulucst). 

Sorenson (39), analy'<?;lnp results from a of 641 university extension 

students ranging up to age 69, repnrtc<l increasing vocabulary scoies for suc¬ 
cessively older age groups* 

Christian and Paterson (9) gave Subtest A (vocabulary) of tlic Uni¬ 
versity of A'liiincsota College Ability 'Pests to 329 University of Minnesota 
freshmen and tiieir relatives. 'I hey discnveicd a steady increase in vocahulary 
up to the seventies, but pointed out that they weir dealing with :i suiterior 
population and that similar results might not liold for average or below aver¬ 
age groups, 

Wcchslcr (48) found that the Vocahulary 'Pest of the Wcchsler-llellevue 
Seale, even though it did not remain constant riglil up in senescence, held up 
very well with age. 

Thorndike and Gallup (45), adniinistering an untimed, multiple-clioice 
vocabulary test made up of items taken from the IliR Intelligence Seale 
CAFD to a representative sample of the American adult voting public, 
reported that age differences for the test were almost Jill, and that it was 
not until the “over sixty"' age group was reached that any suiistantial drop 
iii vocabulary score was discovered. 

Sward (40), matching a superior population of 45 university professors 
aged 60 to 80 against a control group of 45 younger professors and instruc¬ 
tors aged 25 to 35, concluded that in word knowledge or general vcicalniluiy, 
the senescent arc uniformly superior to the younger miMdle-agcd. 

Fox (14) matched a group of 30 subjects, aged 70 to 79, against an 
equivalent group of 30 subjects, aged 40 to 49, using both definition and 
multiple-choice types of vocabulary tests, and luiied no difference in the 
vocabulary scores of the older group. Slic also indicated that people, regard¬ 
less of age, found it more dilTicult to state the meaning of 5i ’word than to 
choose a synonym from among four alternatives. 

The experimental evidence just cited ostensibly substantiates the conten¬ 
tion that vocabulary, compared with other test functions, declines little, if 
at all, with increasing age. However, it is quite possible that these icsults 
may be explained by the crude scoring sysrein utilized wliicli tends to ob¬ 
scure characteristic differences in the qualih^ of response in the definition 
type of vocabulary, and by the fact that in the mulLiplc-clioicc type of 
vocahulary the correct answer is suggested even though the meaning of the 
wortl may have been forgotten. Since the qualitative nspcct^i of intellectual 
performance have been acknowledged as being fully as important as its <iuan- 
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3. Age 

Utilizing tliis “all or none” apinoach, so to speak, in scoring the recall 
form of vocabulary test, one of the significant generalizations from the 
literature on intellectual change during the past three decades has been tlic 
apparent stability of vocabulary as compared with other mental capacities 
after maturity is readied. The observation that vocabulary ability is well 
maintained throughout life was noted hy Term an (43) who found tliat his 
482 “miscellaneous adults” had an average vocabulary score Iiiglicr than 
those of children and young adolcsctints of the same mental age. 

Green (21), administering 50 words (45 of which eventually became the 
1937 Tennan vocabulary) to a group of 110 fidults ranging in age from 
19 to 84, discovered that there was no great change in vocabulary score after 
the early twenties were reached. 

Gilbert (16), using the Babcock Test of Mental Eflicicncy, which incor¬ 
porates llie 1916 Tennan vocabulary, indicated that vocabulary did not in¬ 
crease materially beyond the twenties, 

Shakow and Goldman (37) also employed the 1916 Tennan vocabulary 
with 302 adults. In order to overcome Increasing selectivity of subjects 
of higher intellectual level wltli increasing age and a resultant increase in 
vocabulary score spuriously attributed to age, they equalized their age groups 
for intellectual level by obtaining representative education groups for each 
decade. Their results showed that vocabulary score remained at practically 
the same level from age 18 through the sixtli decade with a slow declijic 
thercafter. 

Roe and Shakow (35), in their work on intelligence in mental disorder, 
reported that in 69 normal adults the 1916 Terman vocabulary was com¬ 
paratively little affected by age until late maturity. 

Rabin (32, 33), using the 1916 Terman vocabulary witli 404 mental 
patients extending over seven decades of life, and tlic 1937 German vocabii- 
laiy with 268 psychotic and non-psycho tic individuals ranging from age 15 
through 70, found that in both instances there was a .slight tendency for the 
vocabulary score to be higher at the latter decades of life. 

Other .studies throw corroborative light on the age-vocabulary relationship 
though they do not utilize tlic Terman vocabulary. Willoughby (50), in a 
study of parents and children, found little decline with increase in age in 
vocabulary score when compared with other tests. 

Jones and Conrad (24) gave the Army Alpha to 1,191 subjects ranging 
from age 10 through 60 and established that the Synonyiii-Antonimi (vocabii- 
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larj') subtest did jiot show tlic |30st-ndo]escc;it decline found in all the tests 
(except tlic General Information siibtest), 

Sorenson (39), analyzing results from a gronp of 641 university extension 
students ranging up to age 69, reported increasing vocabulary scores for sue- 
ctssivcly older age groups, 

Christian and Paterson (9) gave Subtest /I (vocabulary) of the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota College Ability Tests to 329 University of Minnesota 
frcsbmcii and their relatives. They discovered a steady increase in vocabulary 
up to the seventiesj but pointed out that they were dealing with a superior 
population and that similar results might not hold for average or below aver¬ 
age groups. 

Wechslcr (48) found that the Vocabulary Test of the Wcchsler-Pellevuc 
Scale, even tlmugh it did not remain constant right up to senescence, held up 
very well with age. 

Thorndike and Gallup (45), administering an uiitiincd, muUiplc-choice 
vocabulary test made up of items taken frojn the lER JjjteJligcnce Scale 
CAVD to a representative sample of the American adult voting public, 
reported tliat age differences for the test were almost nil, and that it was 
not until the “over sixty’* age group was reached that any substantial drop 
in vocabulary score was discovered. 

Sward (40), matching a superior population of 45 university professors 
aged 60 to 80 against a control group of 45 younger professors and instruc¬ 
tors aged 25 to 35, concluded that in word knowledge or general vocalnihiry, 
the senescent arc uniformly superior to the younger middle-aged. 

Fox (14) matched a group of 30 subjects, aged 70 to 79, against an 
equivalent group of 30 subjects, aged 40 to 49, using both definition and 
multiple-choice types of vocabulary tests, and noted no difference in the 
vocabulary scores of the older group. She also indicated tliat people, regard¬ 
less of age, found it more dilTicult to state the meaning of a word than to 
choose a synonym from among four altcniatives, 

The experimental evidence just cited ostensibly substantiates tlie conten¬ 
tion that vocabulary, compared with other test functions, declines little, if 
at all, with increasing age. However, it is quite possible that these results 
may be explained by the crude scoring system utilized which tends to ob¬ 
scure characteristic differences in the quality of response in the definition 
type of vocabular}^ and by the fact that in the multiplc-chulcc type of 
vocabulary the correct answer is suggested even though tlie meaning of the 
word may have been forgotten. Since the qualitative aspects of intellectual 
performance iiavc been acknowledged as being fully ns important as its quan- 
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titativ-c varmtioiis (Bollcs, 5; Goldstein, 17; etc.), it appears that in our 
present state of knowledge, ciiipliasis could be fruitfully placed on a qualita¬ 
tive analysis of vocubuUvy. 

4, Qualitative Development 

As far back as 1904 a very significant study of the growtli in the general 
meaning of vocabulary words was made by Chambers (8). Testing 2,922 
children and young people ranging in age from five to 27 years, he asked 
them to define and tell what they meant by the words ‘"monk, peasant, em¬ 
peror, nation, armor, and school.” His analysis of the answers showed that 
the definitions could be classified under four headings: {a) No answer, sig¬ 
nifying absence of content; (i) Wholly wrong answer; (c) Vaguely right 
answer, i.c., having one or more correct features; (d) Correct answer. The 
most common source of error he found to be "euphonic analogy" whicli was 
based on the similarity in sound of the response given to the particular word 
prcsejited, c.g., “monkey" in response to the word “monk." He indicated 
that in the early years of life we have an accurate knowledge of ojdy those 
things which me most immediate and familiar and that in studying the de¬ 
velopment of the child's use of language the most fruitful field is found in an 
analysis of tlie quality and expansion of vocabulary during the years of 
school life. He also drew attention to the fact that a correct definitiuii in 
the early years is "a mere outline, a framework of bare essentials which in 
later years is filled in with various details” (8, p. 37). 

About the same time Kirkpatrick liidicatcd that growth witli age occurred 
not only in the vocabulary range, but also in the character of the definitions 
attached to words. In this connection he reached the following conclusions 
as n result of analytical studies of definitions given by subjects of different 
ages: 

Descriplioii!! which arc so common in the high school and college 
papers are rarely or never given by duldren in ihe primary grades. 

The same is true of dcfiiutioiis by synonyms and inchisioiis under large 
terms. Tite younger children always define by mention of some specific 
incident, e.g., “a chair is to sit on,” “baby stands up In a chair,” “a 
bee goes around a piaz'/a nnd makes a noise.” Whnt anything can 
do, or what can be done to it, or with it, is of most importance in early 
knowledge of all things, hence we find the definitions of children ex¬ 
pressing action and use more than anything eke (27. p. 17)> 

Kinct and Simon (4), studying the development of intelligence in chil¬ 
dren, stated that children of age six define words in terms of "use” (i.e., 
what people do with it, what it docs, etc.) and that it was not until they 
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rr’RcJicfJ nine most of the dc/initmiis (hes^ were "superior lo use." 

As early as the tentative revision of the Uinet-Simon scale in 1912 
I'eniian (4J) consirlered a qiialitatiVc analysis of tlic vocahulaiy test im¬ 
portant and stated that a qualitative analysis rif the veihatim defuiilioiis of 
children of different ages and mentality would be of great value. In 1916 
'rerman (42) found tliat children of six, as a rule, dciiiied objects in terms 
of use. Dehnitions utilizing “description" (i.c., telling what a substance is 
made of, etc,) and giving the “class" to which it belongs, were grouped 
together as superior to use, He reported that it was not before eight years 
that two-thirds of the children spontaneously gave a large proj)(irl:ioji of 
dcrinltions in terms superior to use. He also stated that the type of deliiii- 
tioii, i.c,, whether thought of in terms of use, appearance, material comprising 
it, or class relationship, threw interesting light on the maturity of tin* child's 
apperceptive processes, and that it was “possible to differentiate, at least, a 
iialf-clozen degree's of excellence in dc/i/iition according to the ifitcllectual 
maturity of the subject” (42, p. 169)* He admitted that althouglj the form 
of the clefinilioii is significant it was not taken into consideration in scoring 
the test. 

Dolch (12), studying reading and word meanings, found that among the 
types of words causing difficulty for children were those that acted as sym¬ 
bols for abstractions or generalizations, e.g., “advantage.” 

Marx (29), carrying out a tiualitativc ^tudy of the first 50 \vords of the 
1916 Stanford-Binet vocabulary on a fairly large group of children and 
adults, reported that the highest quality types of delinitions in relation to 
chronological age were tliose of the synonym nnd genus variety* Lowest on 
the scale were those definitions using illustration or example, use, and the 
repetition type of response. 

Green (21) also qualitatively analyzed the responses of 718 school chil¬ 
dren and 110 adults on 50 vocalnilaiy words (45 of uhich later hecaiiie 
the Form L Vocabulaiy Test of the 1937 Revised Stanford-Binet). She 
worked out a method of weighting scores for each word in accordance with 
tlic relation between the quality of response and the developmental level of 
the subject. Although she used a somewhat different qualitative classiJicii- 
tion than Mjirx, her results followed the same trend. The data of Green s 
study led licr to be efissatisfied with Binct's division of definitions into “use” 
and “superior to use.” The implications of his method, she felt, were that 
all definitions other than in terms of "use” were of a type "superior m use.” 
As sub-classifications, however, in this class of “superior to use" Binct con¬ 
sidered (rt) Synonyms, {b) Synonyms with modification by^ use, etc., (r) 
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Dt-scriptiuns, (ri) Graminjitical explanations. She noted that ages six ami 
seven were characterized hy definitions. As a ucsult of what she con- 

.ddered the inadequacies of Binet's si^stein nf qualitative classification for word 
definitions and as a result of her investigations, Green devised an excellent 
qualitative clnssificntion S 3 '^stem based on the type of thouglit of the child 
and adult. 

Slic discovered that types of definition having lower median ages than 
“use*' were “repetition in context, and deniunstnition.*' These classificatioiib 
were included in Binct's group of incorrect responses* But “repetition’* the 
way he conceived it was “repetition” pure and simple, e.g.^ ‘'gown—it's a 
gown/’ whereas Green considered “repetition” to be a response that possessed 
some modification which convinced the tester that the child knew tlic mean¬ 
ing of the word, c.g., ‘*gown—it's a nightgown.” ’’DemonstTation” she 
slated when used as a response to “eyelash” was more intelligent than when 
used as a resiumse to “table” (example used by Binct). The most ini])ortant 
part of a (Icfinition for the word "eyelash” is that it is the liair in the eyelid 
and Jiot the c 3 ^chio\v. The fact that the child pointed to his eyelash, she 
felt, was proof that he recognized tliis distinction. 

She also noticed that young children perceived words as concrete ideas. 
The power of generalizntioii has not yet fully developed sufficiently to make 
it possible for them to define “orange” as a “fruit,” hut rather as “you cat 
it.” This hears out Piaget’s (31) conclusiun tiiat the child can only rcfison 
about isolated or about more or less special eases, He cannot gencrtilizc from 
ihc pank'idaT. In addition, Green found that the “unmodified synonym” 
was most frequently employed by older children and adults to express the 
meaning of a word. But not always did the “unmodified synonym” ex¬ 
press the exact shade of meaning of a word. In these cases the superior adult 
qualified the meaning by some limitation, such as “light touch” for "tap.” 

Gray and Holmes (20) emphasized that the character of the definitions 
nttnchccl to words changed notably from the lower to liighcr grades, and that 
the period from nine to 15 years was particularly productive in the acquisition 
of different types of meaning. 

Walls discovered that tlie words and quality of the definition, in a well- 
developed language, could be arranged in a hierarchy of ascending levels of 
increasing generality, with those serving "as labels for concrete particular 
till Jig:? at tlic lowest level, and those having reference to the most universal 
and abstract of concepts at the liiyjlicst” (47, p, 53). He cited the interesting 
obscivatiori that the languiige uf tlic more primitive peoples was usually 
lacking in general terms, c.g., the Eskimos have names for stones of various 
kinds, hut no gcncr;il word for all stones. 
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AVi'chslcr (48) stilted that in deliiiini; a word a subject much iiuuc 
than just its mere meaning. From the clinical point of view the character 
and quality of the word definition very often gave insight into the indivuluurs 
thought processes. 

Fox (14), in the study mentioned before, using a rough scoring system of 
one-half credits, found no significant change in the qualitative responses of 
licr 70-year-oltl group as contrasted with her 40-year-ohl group. 

Fcifcl and Lorge (13) qualitatively analyzed the vcrhatini responses of 
900 clilldrcn, between the ages of six and 14, to the Form L Stan ford-Finct 
Vocahnlary 'lest, Employing a five-fold qiiiditative category system, they 
discovered that the younger children significantly more often gave use a ml 
description types of definition, along with illustration, inferior explanation, 
demonstration, and repetition types of answer to tlic 45 words of the Test, 
whereas the older children significiiiuly more often selected synonym types 
of [leflnition. 

7\fiai3'^sis of the qualitative studies of vocahiitaiy emphasizes the fact that 
growth witli age occurs not only in the vocabulary range hut in llic cliaracter 
of the word definition as well, and that the qunlity and completeness of the 
definition attached to words changes considerably from the lower to ihe 
Inglicr grades. It indicates that there arc many possible ways of defining a 
word, some of which arc cliflicult, otiicrs comparatively easy, Foth a six-year- 
old and a 14-year-uld know the meaning of the word “orange.'’ The six 
year-old defines it ns “it^s rouiulj“ the 14-ycar-old as “a citrus fruit tliat grows 
in Florida.” An older adult who was once capable of defining the word 
“gown” as “an evening dress worn to a party’* now may l)e only capable of 
responding with “to put on.’* Obviously, in both ijjstfinces, there ate cJiar- 
acteristic differences in thinking involved, and yet, in both cases, our present 
scoring of the vocabulary test gives similar credit to the responses. 

5. A fen till Im pQtnnen I 

'rhe use of a coarse “all or none'’ system for scorijig the vocahnlary test, 
with its tendency to obscure the quality mid precision <jf die wuid definition 
and consequently possible diffcrcnccvS in the thinking piocesbcs, may iielp throw 
some light on another prominent generali^iation from die literature on intel¬ 
lectual change during tlie past 20 years. This lias been the alleged stability 
of vocabulary test scores in eases of the inentaJly iinpairei] and psychotics. 
This accepted premise together with the assumption that vocabulary ability 
docs not decline as a function of age has led to a utilization of the vocabulary 
test by many in mental testing as an indicator of the original level of endow¬ 
ment in abnormals. 
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Along this line, Babcock (3) developed her Mental Efficiency Test, tt 
was based on the assumption that mental deterioration occurred first in new 
learning and in the formation of new associations, and last in earliest formed 
material (vocabulary). The 1916 Tcrmnn vocabulary was employed as the 
measure of original mental level and a series of 30 speed and new learning 
tests was used for getting the cfficicnc}-^ phase of intelligence. Eacli of the 
latter tests was scored in terms of mental level. The discrepancy between 
the scores on the two types of tests was termed ‘'the efficiency index," This 
discrepancy was close to zero in normal individuals and increased with the 
severity of the condition in the psycliotics. 

Schwartz (36) followed Babcock’s technique in testing 110 dementia 
praecox patients and confiimcd her general belief in the preservation of 
vocabulary in psychosis. He found that the language ability of the de¬ 
teriorated patient was most resistive to the ravfiges of the disturbaiiccj and 
that the difference between the vocabulary and non-vocahiilary test indicated 
the degree of mental iinpainnent present, 

Tliclr evidence concerning vocabulary constancy in psychosis was more 
or less supported by the work of Wiuman (51), Jastak (23), Davidson (10, 
11), Malamud and Palmer (28), etc. Shipley (38), using a self-adminis¬ 
tering scale, indicated that the discrepancy between scores on vocabulary 
and on a 10-miniite test of abstract thinking could be used as a sensitive meas¬ 
ure of intellectual impairment. 

Nevertheless, the Babcock technique has been criticized on two grounds. 
Theoretical objection has been raised by Yacorzynsfci (52, S3) who said that 
the reason the Babcock test appeared valid was not because recently acquired 
behavior (therefore easily lost) was compared to old habits (vocabulary, 
and therefore well maintained), but because "goal activity wliich can be 
carried to coniplctiun with only one set of acts is compared with goal activity 
where end-results can be achieved by a number of separate and qualitatively 
different acts of unequal difficult}^" (52, p. 425), In other words, most of 
tlie items in the Babcock test gave the subject only one or at best a few 
methods of solving the problem^ whereas oi\ the vocabulary test, the subject 
had a number of choices with which to define the word, and if even the more 
difficult conceptual organization had deteriorated, the correct response could 
still be given on a "lower" conceptual level. To test his hypotliesis Yacorzyn- 
ski devised a one-alley maze which could be solved by seven .appropriate but 
different methods. Employing liiimaii subjects, lie showed that there was a 
qualitative difference in the methods used to solve the problem related to 
the general level of mental ability of the subjects. Goldstein (17) presented 
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siimc pertinent data on this question. He pointed out that certain brain 
Icsioits (lid not destroy the ability to solve a problem but affected the method 
by which the problem could be solved, Rapapnrt (34), as a result of Ill's 
woik with the mentally impaired, felt that the main reason for the stability 
(^f the vucabuUiiy test in intelligence testing was because responses nn different 
levels of abstraction were acceptable. 

Tile Habcock technique has also been criticised on the ground that vocabii- 
liiry ability by no means always remains unimpaired in psycJiosis. Capps (7) 
demonstrated a severe loss in epileptics with consequent invalulatlon of the 
Habcock index. He tested 80 idiopalluc epileptics and 20 normals aged IG to 
50 and found that the 1916 Term an vocabulary along with other vocalndary 
tests dill not remain constant and imcliangcd with increasing dcterioralion 
in his epileptic patients, and therefore concluded tliat they could not he 
employed to determine the native intellectual capacity of his patients^ 

Kcjulig and Richmond (26) had reservations regarding the use of the 1916 
9’erman vocabulary as a criterion of [irepsyclioric niorUal level as a conse¬ 
quence of their work wiili 500 dementia praccox cases. Thi'y felt chat tlic 
Habcock EfTiciciicy Index type of apprunch might have rclalive hut luit al)SO- 
lutii value, and that vocabulary level was better preserved than other mental 
functions, but by no means a satisfactory measure of the origin.al endowment 
level. 

Gottschalk (19), in his work with epileptics, believed that the Habcock 
deterioration scale was not a reliable ipiantitativi; measure of deteriuiatioii in 
any but mild cases. He discovcrccl that as detenoratfou iricfcased the re- 
liability of Llie index decrcascd. 

Roc and Shakow (35), using the 1916 Terman vocabulary iu a simly of 
827 mental patients, implied that in severe psycliosis the vncahulaiy score 
was a better indicator than the total Stanfoid-Binct score, but clearly indi¬ 
cated tJi.Tt it was, never the] css, far from an adequate index of original endow- 
incut since it was far below the level of puevious education in their pjiretie 
and hebephrenic groups. 

Rapaport (34), employing the llenevuc-Wechsler tSciiIc with ncuriistlicnics, 
psychotic depressives, and deteriorated schi/ophrenics, discovered tliat the 
Vocabulary sub test while liolding up much better than did the other sub¬ 
tests, nevertheless, showed a strong decline from its previous level. 

Acklcsbcrg (1), working with senile dementia patients, noted that vcjcabu- 
lary fufictioning as measured by her tests (similar to the ones used by Capps, 
c.g., synonyms, antonyms, word-nami ng, homographs, word categorizations, 
etc.), did not remain constant or unchanged in the type of deterioration pres¬ 
ent in senile dementia. 
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It is manifest that in advanced organic cases, deteriorated schizophrenics, 
and ill certain types of epilepsy the vocabulary score does decline along with 
nther mental functions, Yacorzynski (53) pointed out that tlierc is little 
reason to suppose that even if only the end results of the ability to define 
words are measured, the vocabulary scores of mentally impaired patients will 
remain unaffected, since even the easiest definitions of some words are too 
diflicvilt for the lower mental age groups. Capps (7), as a matter of fact, 
drew attention to the direct relationship between the degree of deterioration 
in his idiopathic epileptics and their scores on certain tasks which essentially 
measured the ability to use words. He reported that scores on written tests 
(except for antonyms) correlated to a higher degree with deterioration than 
tile scores of tests on which the subject responded orally. Examination of 
tlie kinds of tests which he used showed that the correct answers to the 
written tests were predetermined and allowed the subject no alternative in 
obtaining the correct solution, but that the oral tests (Stanford-Binet vocabii- 
Inry, homographs, and free word associations) could be answered by many 
acceptable responses. This is the same condition, as Yacoizynski has stated, 
which obtains between the items of the Babcock test and the vocabulary score 
and can, therefore, be explained on the same basis, that is to say, if a num¬ 
ber of methods arc available for reaching an end result, the more difficult 
solutions need not he available to the subject in order to obtain the correct 
response. 


B. Present Problem 

The Yacorzynski hypothesis states that the reason the vocabulary of older 
adults does not decline ns do other tests, and the reason the vocabulary scores 
of mentally impaired persons show a minimal amount of cliangc from their 
prc-iiiipaiied level, may be because of the crude system used in scoring the 
vocabulary test and its consequent eclipsing of the fact that there are many 
appropriate solutions of varying difficulty possible in defining a word, and that 
the final result of defining a word can be made on the basis of easier defini¬ 
tions even if the mechanisms involved in the more difficult conceptual or¬ 
ganization are no longer available. Verification of this supposition demands 
qualitative analysis of the definitions of words used by normal and abnormal 
subjects. Research in this area is needed because; {a) No work is evident 
in the literature on any qualitative analysis, as suggested above, of the 
vocabulary definitions of abnormal adults, (/i) Neither has any comparison 
ever been made between the qualitative word definitions of similar groups 
of normal and abnormal adults, (c) Vocabulary score as an indicator of 
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tlic urigiiiiil level of the subject is quite extensively ii^eil in niiiny clinic?. luul 
lucntal institutions. Qunlitutive analysis nf vocahnlaiy di’linitions may prc' 
sent us with a satisfactory measure of the possible loss that vneahuhny it>elf 
sustains in older adults and in aliiiormal patients, (r/) Further infnimaiifin 
may be secured on developmental stages in conceptvial thinkin r and aspects 
<p/ mental functioning \\’hich cannot he revealed by techniques simply involve 
ijiR a pass or fail scoring system. 

The present experiment provides: (n) A qualitative analysis uf the v<iail>u- 
lary delinitiuns of normal adidts. (h) A qualitative analysis of the vocaliu- 
laiy definitions of psycho tics, (c) A comparison between the (pialitative 
vocabulary definitions of normal ami abrujrinal groups matched on tlie factors 
of age, education, and score correct on the Stanford-HInet Vocahulary 'Fest. 

lly means of a qualitative analysis of the verbatim rrsponscs given h)' 
normal and abnormal subjects, langing in age from !5 to SO yeais of age, to 
the 45 words of the Form L Staiiford-llinet Vocahulary 'lost, this invi'sligu- 
tion attempts to answer the following (picstions: (u) Is tbcir a qualitative 
vocabulary decline In our older normal popiilatiun? (/>) Is tbcic a ipmlita- 
tive vocabulary decline in our older psychotic population? (<:) Can we differ¬ 
entiate between our normal and abnormal population? 




II. PROCKDURK OF JNVK8^i'I(7yVTR)N 
A. SKLKcrioN or tiii^ 'riisr 

Ilf present sillily utilized ilic Form L Vocalniliiiy 'Pest of the 1*137 Re¬ 
vised Stiinford-Riiict "^1 ests of Inicllifrence which consists of +5 words, piFjidcd 
in diniciilty, to which an ncceptahlc definitinii nnist be Kivcii in order lo 
jpccjve credit. Jl wns cJioscii hecanse it extends fiom llie sjx-ve;ir ilironf^h 
the snpciior adidt level, and the definitions t^iven lo its 45 words allow for 
(joality diffoieiicts in the responses to express themselves. In adilition, tlie 
'f’est has excellent standardization, ^ood interest vaftie, ami, ([^nienif/y, is 
more desirable for use with ahnoimals than the vocabulary paper and pencil 
type of lest. 

However, one sboidd bear in mind that not all of the words of the 'IVsl 
lieimit a foil ranj;e of qualitative (liffeieiice.S' to appi'ai in the veihatiiii 
iisponses. "^riiis is especially Inie fin the more difliciiU words in tlie list. 
Whereas for a word like “envelofic” one can reply iviih vaiious tyi^es of 
acceptable answers, e.(r., “container'^ (synonym), “leccpiacle for paper'* 
(synonym mothfird), ‘^on mail ii" (use), "wlnte paper*’ (description), etc., 
tile coiTCct aiiswer.s for a wand like “lioimuicuius” aie usually limited lo a 
synonym or synonym type of definition, e.^^, “some sort of variety of dwarf” 
or ‘‘little man.” 

B. Qualitative Classitic.ation or RrsroNsrs 

On llie basis of Green’s (21) w'ell developed system for classilyitij; the 
different definitions of words, and on an analysis of verbatim responses in a 
jireliniinary investigation by the author, it was discovered tliat all the variety 
of differeiu qualitative responses j^iveii to all the w'ords could be encompassed 
in five essential or key categories. With this information a live-folil ipialila- 
live classification system W'as set up for eacli delinition of every woid- One 
cati'i^ory consisted of synonym types of respoiiM'. Another incliuh'd use and 
di script ion types of response. 'I'liesc were comhined into one cale^ory be^ 
cause lliey w'ere found lo occur at approximately tlie same dt'velopmenial level 
in children. A third ciilcyory contained the ex|>lanatioii type of response. 
A foiirtli one was made up of the ilhistratiun, denionsiralioii, inferior ex¬ 
planation, and repetition pes of lesponse. 'Fhese wore included to^rcthcr 
because empirical analysis also indicated that they occurred at about tlie 
same devidcipniental level, 'idle final c.ttey^ory was conifiosed of all types 
of error response. These categories wTre kept uniform for the entire list of 
45 iv'ords, Heie urc cxanipJes for e.'icJi of tlie live cate^'ories: 
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Syuojiyni Category 


(fj) Synonym unmodified: 

{b) Syuoiiyin modified by use: 
(f) Synonym modified by de¬ 
scription: 

(ff) Synonym modified by use 
and description: 

(^) Synonym qiinlified as to 
degree: 


Orange = n fruits 

Straw — hny that cattle eat. 

Gown = long dress. 

Eyelash = hair over the eye 
that protects yon, 

Tap = touch lightly. 


Use, Description, oitd Use and Description Category 
(fl) Uac: Orange ~ you cat it. 

(h) Description: Straw = it’s yellow, 

(c) U.se and Description: Orange = you cat it and it's 

round, 

Explanation Category 

(rt) Explanation: Priceless = it's worth a lot of 

money. 

Skill ” being able to do some¬ 
thing well. 

lilnstrniiort, Infaior Expiauatiou, Repetition, mid Demonstration Category 

(rt) lIliistrntLon: Priceless = a gem, 

[b) Inferior Explftnation: Scotch = hot. 

(f) Repetition: Puddle = puddle of water. 

Y)eTnonstUal^Dti Vox words Wkc lap, eyelnsb, bIc, 

Error Category 

(Incorrect Dcrnonstralion, Miaiiitcrpretntion, Wrong Definition, Clang Association, 
Repetition Without Explanation, Omits) 

(rt) Incorrect Dcmonsiration: Eyelash = points to eyebrow. 

(b) Mhintcrprctalion: Regard = protects something. 

(c) Wrov^g DefinlLion: Orange = a vegetable. 

((/) Clang Associniion: Roar “ raw; Skill = skillet. 

(f) Rcpeiiiion Without Puddle = puddle. 

Kxplannlioii: 

(/) Omit: When the word i.s left out. 


In all cases used in this study the Vocabulary Test was first administered 
and scored according to Tcrinan's (44) directions by experienced examiners. 
After checking the quantitative scoring the author rescored all of the ver¬ 
batim word definitions in terms of the five qualitative categories just oiitiined, 
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C. Rlil-lAlllT.lTV OF ScOllINO 

In mcnsunoR tlic relifibility ol q\ialita|-i\T nitrRories a coininnn prnciMiuir 
is U) compiuc, iiein by item, or rosponsr hy vcspoii'^c, the rccni^ls obtained ^vlH•n 
t^vo or more uulcpoiulont worker's roconl tlic same bebavinr, or score t!ic 
same responses. Agreement can be computeJ in terms of percentages. To 
eslabiisli tlie reliability of the qualitative seoring* 54 of the ca*^c*s were re- 
scored by an experienced examiner not specially trained in the q\uilitative 
method of scoring. Employing the Arlington (J) foiinula wliere liie re¬ 
sponses in vach observer's scoring tliat agree with the otlier's (in effect, 
douhling the agreements) is divided hy this total pins the disagreements 
(responses dissimilarly recorded, and responses noted by one obseiver anil 

2 X agreements 

omitted by the other),^ i.e., --- - - — —, tlu; range of 

2 X agreement disagreements 

the per cent of agreements for the 45 words of the. 'i'est was found to ex¬ 
tend from to 100 per cent. 'I'liey sire of such an order to signify that the 
qualitative scoring was carried out Aviih a high degree of consistency. 

D. Sunj liters 

The tested population consisted of 1S5 normal and 185 al)nnimal adults, 
male and female, ranging in age from 15 to SO years. Data for the normal 
subjects were secured from testing done by the author and from testing 
carried out in two advanced psychological testing courses at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, All these individuals were tested in 19+7. The 
abnormal population data were obtained by the author from the extensive 
records of St. Elizabeths Hospital in Wasliington, D. C. Previous inquiry 
had revealed that it was practically the only institution that had verbatim 
responses of the 1037 Stanford-Hinet Vncfduilary Test available on a large 
sampling of adult abnoimal subjects. The 185 abnormal patients used in 
the study were selected from a group of 476 cases which were oiiginally se¬ 
cured at the Hospital. 'J'bere is no reason to believe that the 185 cases 
chosen for the study wore signilicantly different in any manner frnm those 
not used. Of the original 476 eases obtained approximately live or six had 
to be discarded becaui>e they did not have complete verbatim re^punses for 
every wend. The sample consisted essentially of schizophrenics, man ic-de pres- 
iiives, and organics, with schizophrenics predominating. Since letting is given 

■'riiLTc were 11(1 1 espouses in niiy of die 5 + cases nnieil iiy one nl)server and noi liy 
(he odier. 'J'his apfi/ies essenlialh' in ivorkfis r<.‘tv»i(lirJg vadiiiial /y(ifs 

liL'havior. 
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shortly after the patient enters the hospital and before he appears at an 
admission conference for preliminary diagnosis, all of the subjects used were 
tc&led relatWcly soon after the recognition of the psychosis and the resort to 
hospitalization. None of the cases was tested more than three montlis after 
entry into the institution. It should be remembered that since some of the 
patients at St. Elizabeths Hospital are transfers from other mental institu¬ 
tions testing, in those cases, would actually have occurred more than three 
months after recognition of the disorder. However, in the sample used for 
tlic study only a negligible minority were in that category. These individuals 
were tested dining the years 1940-1947. Testing was carried out by trained 
examiners witli considerable experience in examining psychotic subjects. Both 
the normal and abnormal populations in this study carnc mainly from the 
Enslcvn seaboard states with n scattering of Adidwest states also represented. 

All subjects were of the white race, American born (except for a very 
few cases whcic, however, the subject’s cJucatiou had been received in this 
country), and gave no indication of any language or physical handicaps, All 
the test data were TcpTcscntative of the individual’s abilities. This was 
hnsed on the subject’s test behavior and attitude as well as test performance, 
and the judgment of the examiners. Whenever any question arose as to the 
validity of the data involved, the case was discarded. 

In the first tabulations, results for males and females were kept separate. 
Analysis showed no significant sex differences but rather very similar pic- 
tuves. 'rhese hndings agree with those of Capps (7) and Roe and Shaktnv 
(^5). As a consequence the data for the sexes have been combined and 
only total group determinations, in this respect, are reported in the present 
study. 

In determining educational level, this study follows curlier investigations 
.'iiid credits cither completion of or some attendance at a grade in establishing 
the number of years of schooling, 

riic subjects were divided into a principal group of 135 ooimals and 1.15 
abnormals mutclicd on the variables of age, education, and score correct on 
llie Stanhud-llinec ronii L Vocahular}^ Test, Age Avas subdivided into tlirce 
diviskins: 15-29, 30-49, and 50-79. 

luhle I presents the relevant infoimation concerning the background of 
this groui> (Group J), It indicates that the group of 135 normals and J35 
abiiui mills is verjf well niatclicd on the factors of age, education, and score 
correct on the Stanford-Binct Vocabulary *^I’est. Since abnornmls, in gen- 
LTiil, lend to have a lower educational level than luninals of presumable 
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Iliglicst grnilc 




Arc cln^sific:ui^)ll,s 

Age 


leached 

Scoi V 

eorri'ci 




Mean 

SD 

Mcrij *SD 

Mean 

SO 

iV 


Normal 

21.9 

3.5 

n.H 1.9 

24.1 

4.3 

JS 

15-2'J 

AlmoMDul 

22-5 

3.3 

11.9 1.9 

21.(1 

-1.5 

1.^ 


Normal 

39.2 

5.4 

10.7 2.9 

21,3 

6.1 

56 

30-19 

Almorniiil 

3R.9 

5,2 

10.7 2.9 

21.1 

6.1 

56 


Normal 

59.0 

7.1 

lO.l 2.6 

2^.1 

6,2 

41 

50*79 

Alinoijanl 

5R.8 

7,0 

10.1 2J, 

21.1 

6-2 

41 

»Groiii) 1—135 

jinriTials inauhed 

agaiiiM 135 aluKiniiiils 

mi Ihe 

vaiialdt'N 

nf age, 


ctiucalion, ami score cor reel. 

similar intollifrencc, it is possible tliat the abnnnnals nl this f»roiip may Ih' 
superinV to the normals against whom they are matdicd. 

Another sii])])Ieinentary 50 normals ami 50 ahnonnals was matched 

on the factors of at^e and score correct on the F(jrin L Vncahuhii}" 'Fest to 
sec what differences would appear when the CihicaLion factor was xincon- 
irollcd. Here, loo, age was subdivided into three main divisions: 15-20, 
30-49, and 50-79. 

Tahle 2 presents the background of this group (Grtnip II). h sliows that 
lliis group of 50 normals and 50 abnormals is well matched on tfie variables 

TAlihV. 2 

MfANS and ^STAN[^ARn DfVIATIONS I'OR AoJ', KDUCAIION, and Scour CciKRFCr DF (Jlinui’ 

11 IIV Am: Ci.x\5sU'icATioNS (A' 100) 

Ili^jlu'si jrrailf 


Aul* classilicalions 

Age 

rLurhed 

.Scuri* 

eorri'Cl 




Mtiin A7J 

Mean 

SO 

Me an 

SO 

A' 


Normal 

21.4 3.4 

13.1 

1.7 

23.5 

2,9 

30 

I 5 - 2 'X 

Ahnormal 

21.5 3.H 

S.5 

1.6 

23.2 

2.8 

30 


Normal 

35.5 4.7 

14.4 

l.H 

24.S 

l.l 

16 

30-49 

Almoiiii.'il 

36.2 4.3 

7.7 

3.2 

24.6 

4.1 

16 


Normal 

59.5 6.5 

«.5 

l.H 

IS.S 

6.1 

4 

50-79 

Ahnormal 

5«,5 5.4 

3.0 

1,6 

is.s 

0.4 

■y 
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TABLE 3 

iVjKANS AND STAVDARD DHVIATIONS FOR AOE, EDUCATION, AND ScORl! CORRECT OF GrOUP 
I ANn II CoMinNen BY Ace Classifications (iV = 370)* 


Age clnfisificnlions 

Age 

Mean 

SD 

Highest grade 
reached 

Mean SD 

bcore correct 
Mean SD 

iV 



21.6 

3.5 

12.4 

1.9 

23.8 

3.7 

68 

15-29 


Abnormal 

22.0 

3.5 

10.4 

2.4 

23.6 

3.9 

68 


Normal 

38.3 

S.5 

11.5 

3.1 

24.4 

5.7 

n 

30-49 


Abnormal 

38.3 

S.O 

10.0 

3.2 

24.5 

5,7 

72 


Normal 

59.0 

7,1 

9.9 

2.5 

23.7 

6.4 

45 

511-79 


Abnormal 

SU 

6.8 

9.4 

3.6 

23.7 

6.4 

45 


*Grniip II = 50 norinDls matched ogainst 50 abiionnab do the variable^ of age 
and score correct. 


of iige iind score correct on the Form L Vocabulary Test, and that there is 
quite n disparity in the educational background of the normals and abnormals, 

The characteristics of both Group I and Group II combined arc sum- 
niiirizcd in Table 3. 

The data in Table 3 indicate that the normals and abnormals of Groups 
1 and II combined are very well matched on the factors of age and score 
correct on the Vocabulary Test, and to a lesser degree on educational attain¬ 
ment. 

According to Terman (44) the score of the average adult on the Form L 
Stanford-llinet Vocabulary Test is about 20 Words correct. It appears, there¬ 
fore, that both Group 1 and Group il are above average in mental .Tbility. 



Ill, TREATMENT OE 'HIE DAI A 

Tlu* necessary data for answcriiiK the problem of this investif»ation arc jjic- 
scritcd in the succeedi hr tables. The basic statistical treatment nscvl was 
tile critical ratio technique, In cnnimon witli otiici statistical measures of 
slfi^iiificancc, the critical ratio furnishes a measure of the validitj^ of the null 
hypothesis, i.c,, a measure of the probability that an obtained result may be 
attributable to cliancc. A criticfd ratio between 1.Q6 and 2.57 is considered 
as tiuestionint; the validity of the null hypothesis and the finding is viewi-d 
as siKuificant. A critical ratio of 2.58 and hitcher seiioiisly (picsLions the 
validity of the null hypothesis, and the is re^iarded as hii^lily sifuuli- 

cant. The critical ratio is represented by the ratio of the t)l>taine<| difiViencc 
to the standard error of tlie difference. 

A. Diin-iiiii-NCiLS QuALiTATivii RnsroNsiis lunwiiiiN NottMAi.s and 

Aiinormals 

In order to deteriulnc whether tlierc were any sii^nificant dirfermces he^ 
tween tile ty|>c of nualitativc definitions ^iven by the noinials as af^aiiist 
the ahnonuals to the 45 words of the Staiifnrd-liiiiet Vocabulary 'IVst, the 
mean differences were obtained for both (^r(3ups of subjects and these tested 
for sij^nificancc. l^ihle 4 gives tlic results for Group I coiupose<l of IdS 
normals and 135 abnoniials matched <ui age, education, and score coirect 
on tlir Form L Vocabiirar}^ Test, for Group II contpirsing 50 noi innls amJ 
SO abnormals matched on age and score correct on the Vocabulary Test, 
ior Groups I urn) JJ TJjey i)rG given .sep.'uvjteJy ior iJm; nge 

ranges 15’29, 30-49, and 50-79, and then combined for all age ranges. 

It is evident from 1 able 4 tl»at, at all age ranges, the normals of Group I, 
Group II, and Groups I and II combined choose the syiu)nyiii types of 
resiKifise sigiii/icantly more often tliaii do the abnonuals. In the iaruc man¬ 
ner, the abnormals in all the Groups select signilicnntly more often than 
do the ncrnials the use uikI description types of response, and the demonstra¬ 
tion, illustration, repetition, and inferior explanation types of answer. The 
[ihnormais also pick the explanation type of response signi/icaiitly more often 
thiin do the normals at all age ranges except for the 15-29 age classilicatioi\ 
of Group I, and the 50-79 age classification of Group If. 

No significant differences were found between the nonual and abnormal 
subjects on the error category for any of the Groups at any of tiie age 
classifications. This is to be expected since the normals and abnormals of 
botfi Group 1 and Group II were originally matched on total score correct 
on the Vocabulary Test. 
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GFiNKTIC I’SyCIIOI.OCiV MONOGRAI’HS 


U. I)n-ri-RENClCS in QUAUlTATlVli Rl'Sl'ONSIiS llIvTWJvKN YoUNG AND OU) 

Normals 

Tci answer tlic qucslion of wliether i\i\y important di(Terences exist in the 
quality of the definitions pveii to the 45 words of tlie Form L Vocabulary 
Test by tlui old as comiv.vvcd witi^ the yovuig normals, the <liffcrcnccs in the 
moan category scores for the various ngc levels, 15-29, 30^49, and 50-79, were 
dctinminevl, and i\n evaluatvuvt nvrulc of the siKtufkance of these differences in 
terms of the standard error of tlieir diffcrcjiccs. 

The resriUs for the normals of Group I and Group II, and Groups I and 
11 combiiieil appear in 'Fahles 5, 6, and 7. 

The fiiulings in Tables 5, 6, and 7 indicate that for Group I there do not 
seem Ut be nay consistent reliable statistical differences hct^vceii tlic yoimgcr 
and older mivmals. However, the 30‘49 age classification docs pick more 
often the deimmstratinn, rcpctiiinii, inferior explanation, and illustration 
types of response than docs the 15-29 age classificaLion, Tlie results for 
Gioup 11 shnxv that the Only important difference in the types of definition 
given l)y the younger as against the older norinal subjects is tlmt the 15-29 
and 30-49 age classifications choose the denioiistratioii, repetition, inferior 
explanation, and illustration kinds of response significantly more often tlian 
docs the 50-79 age clussificatiou. This uppeuvs in contradistinction to the 
results for Group 1 where the old rather than the young noimaJs tend to 
select the inferior explanation, illustration, jLMnonstration, and repetition 
types of response. This seeming difference may be explained by the small 
niiiuher of eases used in the 50-79 age classification. Tlie data for Groups 
I and II combined indicate that some significant differences do exist, at the 
.05 level, between the types of response chosen by the older as compared with 
the younger normals. The 30-49 age group selects more often tl\c inferior 
explanation, deni oust rat ion, illustration, and repetition types of answer than 
does tfic 15-29 age group, and the 50-79 age gioup picks more often the use 
and description kinds of dciinition than does the 15-29 age gioup. 

Altliougli the older normals tend to select more often the use and descrip- 
tiuri kiiidii of response than do the younger nnrnials, 0 [i the whole, no clear 
differences appear to exist between tlic younger and older normals in tlieir 
clioicc of types of response. It should be borne in mind that the categories 
are interdependent and that a significant choice of one kind of category will 
necessarily affect ihc amount of choice for the otliers. 



TABLE 5 

Mlaks Stavd^rd DEvtAT!cb:s, A^;D SICSIFICASCI OF THE Djffemsces between Normals (15-29) aso Normals (3049) of Grov? I, Group II, aso 
' Gmvvi I AKD II Combined on Qualitative Categories 



-Mmjs value*! iodicaie rhat the (iifoeTice i? ii) oi oldti group. 
■^Slj^nlficani ai .05 level 



MEA.VS, Standard Deviationj. and Sicniticavce of ™e DiFFERENCE™Et 



•Sipilicant at .05 levd, . " E™P- 

*Signiiicant at .01 level. 



TABLE 7 

OF THE DIFFERESXES BEnVEEN' NORMALS (30-49) AND NORMALS [50-79) OF GROUP H, AND 



—Minus vilues indicace that the dinercnce iti favor of older group- 
^*Si?niificant at .Ol level 
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CiilNTiT^C PSYCHOLOGY TvlONOC.RAPIlS 


C, Diri'imi^NCKs IN QxMiJTATivE lliTsvoNsriS WE’nvTSiiN Young and Old 

Ahnormals 

To find an answer to the ctucstion of whether uny important differences 
cxiivt in the niuiUty of the clcfinitions to the 45 words of the Form Z/ 

Vocfilutlary 'Fest hy the young as comoared with the old abaormals, analysis 
was made, ns witli the normals, of the differences \u the mean category scores 
for the various age leveU, jmcl evaluation made of the significance of those 
differences in terms of the standard error of their differences. 

Tile results for flie ahnoninds of Group I, Group II, and Groups I and 
II combined appear in Tables S, 9, and 10. 

TJic findings in Taldcs 8, 9, and lO show that for Group 1 tl)c abnormals, 
aged 50'79, cljoose die inferior explanation, demonstration, illustration, and 
repetitum types of defiiiition significantly nunc often tlum do the abnormals, 
aged 15-29, and 30-49. ITc 50-79 age classification also picks more often 
ihe explanation answ'er type, at the .05 level, than does the 15-29 age classi- 
iication. Tlie data indicate that for Groxip II the abnormals aged 15-29 
select the synonym types of response signiricantly more often tiian do tlic 
ahnuiinals aged 50-79. Tiic age groups 30-49, and 50-79 also pick the 
demonstration, inferior cxplanntion, repetition, and illustration types of an¬ 
swer significantly more frcciuently than the 15-29 age group. This tendency 
for tile older ahnorniiils to prefer the inferior explanation, repetition, illus¬ 
tration, and dcmonstTc'Uion category types of response was also found in 
Group 1. I'lic results for the abnuriiuils of Groups I and 1[ 
cmuldncd show that, at the .05 level, the younger abnormals, aged 
15-29, choose significrunl)' more often the synonym kinds of definition 
tlian do the older ahnor/nals, aged 50-79. Tltc older abnormal^, aged 
50-79, ‘select significantly more often, at the .05 level, tlie use and descrip¬ 
tion types of response than do tltc younger almormals, aged 15-29, attd 30-49, 
'File 30-49 age group stdects the explanation type of definition more often 
than dues the 15-29 age group. With reference to the dcmoiistr.atinn, repe- 
litioii, illustration, and Inferior explanation types of response the older ab- 
JKirinals, aged 50-79, significuntly uuire often choose them, at the .01 level, 
tluui <lci the younger abnormals aged 15^29, and 30-49, 

On the whole, the younger ahnonnals appear to prefer the genus species 
ami synuiiyiii t)>pcs of answ'cr; the older almonnals the use and description, 
cxphiuation, anil demonstration, illustration, inferior cxplaciatiun, and repe¬ 
tition t)'pes of answer- It should be recalled that the categories are inter- 
depcndiiit and that significant choice of one kind of category will ncccssan'Jy 
affect the aiiujiint of choice for the otlicrs. 



TABLE S 

1FFERES‘C£5 BETW'EKS ABNORMAU (15-29) ASD AhnORMALS (jO-I?) OF GROUP I, GrOLT IL 



'Minus values indicare lhat iht diferenct- ii in fa^or of older proup. 
'Significant at .Oi level 



r.KNKTIC I’SYCaOLOGV MONOOllAiaiS 

All analysis of tlic ps 3 'choses of the ahnormal subjects used in this study 
was carried out to check the possibility that the results found between tile 
^'ttuniTcr i\iul older abnonuals miKht be due to possible differences in the types 
of psyciioscs at the rliffcrent aRc cl as si fie at ions. No signiricaiiL differences in 
the types of psychoses were discovered for either Group 1, Group 11, or 
Giaups I and II combined between any of the age classifications, Table 11 
Rives a distribution of the types of psychoses for the three groups at the 
dilfriciit age classifications. 


I'AWLE n 

nisTRvuonoM or Tvphs or Psycuosks or AbnoiiMi\i.& of Gaoue I, Gkoup It, ^nu 
Ghouph I Mill l \ COMiUNi'i) av Aok Classifications 


Age cliiNsilirniiun 

’I'yiJD flf INychosis 

Group 1 

N 7c 

C}rali|i II 
% 

tjioiips 

I and II 
iV 7o 


tic'lu^H)j)lireiiicH 

24 

64 

20 

66 

44 

64 

15-29 

Oign hies 

7 

IK 

5 

17 

12 

18 


Manic-l)c))rcssive-H 

7 

18 

5 

17 

12 

18 



38 

m 

30 

too 

68 

too 


Sclii/oplircnirs 

37 

66 

8 

50 

45 

63 

30-49 

Orgniiici 

11 

20 

2 

13 

13 

18 


Mmiic-ncprcssivcs 

8 

14 

6 

37 

14 

19 



56 

100 

16 

100 

72 

100 


Scliizoplirenics 

22 

53 

2 

50 

24 

54 

50-79 

Orgnnic-i 

8 

20 

1 

25 

9 

20 


Ivliiino Deprt’SHiVC*! 

11 

27 

1 

25 

12 

26 



41 

too 

4 

100 

+5 

too 


A comparison of the tpialitativc responses to the 45 words of the Vocabu- 
l,Mry Test between the normal and abnormal subjects used in this study 
indicates the ffillowing: (a) The norinnls sigrtificaiitly more often choose 
the synonym types of response, whetcus the abnormals significantly more often 
choose the use and description, explanation, and d eni oust rat ion p repetition, 
inferior explanation, and illu^^tration t^^pcs of definition, (b) No clear differ¬ 
ences appear between the younger and older normals in their selection of the 
syiionyin, explanation, and demo ns t rat ion, inferior explanation, repetition, 
and ilUistration types of response, (r) T.hc younger ahnoruinls tend to 
pick more often the synonym types of answer than do tlic older abiiormals. 
(r/) Tile older normals and ahnonuals tend to select more often the use 
and description kinds of definition than do the younger nnnuiiL and abnormal 
subjects, (c) No distinct differences appear between the younger and older 
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iiliiiornials in tlicir clioicc of the expliUKitum t3'pr nt rc'^pouM’. (f) 'rhr (ihler 
fibnoriiials choose siKiiihcantly more often the infeiior explunution, tlcmoo' 
stiatuiu, illusLiatioi^ aiitl rcpetiticui ty^ics i\i dolu\kuM\ tUau tlu*, youu^ei 
ab normals. 

I). DiFFimi-Nciis m Quamtativiv Rksi*oxj;I'S ox I'ikst 10 Wokds nr 
STANI'ORn-lilNl’T VOCAUULAUY 'PlOT 

Although one of the factors on which both Groups I iiiul II were nuitched 
was the score correct rcceiveil on the 45 words of the Stanford'Hinet ViHrabu- 
lary Test, it is evident that the total score leceivrd can be dctt‘rmiiR‘<l Rs a 
result of getting different words correct. Will (pialitative diflercncos in ihe 
types of response appear between normals and abnornials and l>euvc*cii the 
younger and older normals and abnormals when their scores nre based on 
getting the same words correct? 'Ro find the answen*, investigation was 
made of the first 10 words of the Stanfonl-llinct Vocal>ulary l\*st because, 
practically all the subjects, at all age ranges, ansAvered ibcst^ words cor¬ 
rectly. Analysis of the data was carried out in the Mime way as was <loiu‘ 
for the entire list of 45 words, by means of the critical raiio technique, 

E. DirrKitlJNciiS in QuALiTA’m'R Rksponsf.s hutwkiiN Nokmai^s and 
Abnormals on First 10 Words or Staniorij-Hinht 
Vocabulary Test 

Tabic 12 presents the differences in the qualitative rcsponsi's of the 1,15 
normals and 135 abnonnaU of Group 1, ilie 50 normals and 50 abnormals of 
Group II, and Groups I and II combined to the fiTvSt ten words of the 
Vocabulary Test. 

Table 12 demonstrates that, at all age ranges, the normals of Group I, 
Group II (except for the 50-79 age classilicutioii), and Groups I and 11 
combined very definitely choose more often tile synoiiyiu types of delinitioii 
than do the abnorinuls, lii similar vein the abnormals of (iioiip I, (iroup 11, 
and Groups I and II combined select significantly more often the ose and 
description types of response, and the demonstration, repetition, illustration 
and inferior explanation types of answer, at every age classification, than 
do the normals. In addition, the abnormals, by and large, pick moic often 
the explanation type of response than do the normals. 



T-'\BLE 12 

Means, Stand art Dev’iatioss, and Sign inc a nce of the Diffeaences between Normals and Abnormals of Group h Group II, and Gis-oups 1 and 
ri Combined on QUAwrATn'E Categories at Ace CLAssiFicAtioNs (Frst Ten Words of Test) 

Group I Group II Groups 1 and II 
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—values indicate that the diirerencc is in favor of a.bnoTinais. 

^Significant at .05 level. 

♦^Significant at .01 level. 








TABLE 12 [conliTiued) 

Group I Group II Groups I and II 
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—Minus values indicate that the difference is in favor of abnormals. 
■Sigrificant at .05 level. 

‘^Significant at ,01 level. 
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y , Dirnmv.Mciis in Quamtativk Rksvonsrs h^vern Young ak» Oj.d 
NORMAf.S ON T'jRST 10 WoKDS OF THE STANFORU^RmCT 
Vocahulary 'Vmr 

Mn Jiscuvcr whetlicr significant differences exist in tiic of the 

rlefirutions given to the first 10 words of the Vocabiilaiy 7"est by the old 
;\s against the young nonuals, tUc differences in the mean category scores 
for the various age levels 15^29, 30-49, nncl 50-79 were determined, and 
an evaluation iniidc of the significance of tliesc differences in terms of tile 
stan(lar(I error of llicfr differences. 

I'lie results for the normals of Group I, Group TI, and Groups I and 
11 (’OTiibiiieil :ipj>car in Tables 13, 14, and IS. 

The findings in 'Tables 13, 14^ and 15 show that for Groiip I, cm tlic 
whole, no real differences nppeai between the types of definition selected by 
ilic older as against the younger normals. One exception, lioAvcvcr, seems 
to be ill the use and description category which the normals, aged 50-79, 
cJiuosc more often than do the nor nulls, aged 15-29. The results for Group 
II indicate that the older normals pick more often the explanation type of 
response than do the younger normals. They also indicate, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to Group I, that the younger normals choose more often the demon¬ 
stration, repetition, jjifcrior explanation, and illustration types of definition 
than the older normals do, This seeming difference may be explained by the 
.small number of cases in the 50-79 age classificatioiii The data for Groups 
1 and ir combined show no significant diflcrcnccs jii the qualitative defini¬ 
tions given by the older as against tlie younger normals. One exception to 
this finding is that the vise and description category, as in Group I, is chosen 
significantly more often by the 50-79 age classification than by the 15^29 age 
classification. 

G. Dii'i’imiiNciiS IN Quamtative Responses iiimvijiiN Youno and Oi^d 
Arnoumals on TiHi Fmsi' 10 Woiuxs of thk Stanford' 

IljNET Volar ULARV Test 

To dctetiniiic whether any significant differences exist in the Quality 
of dc/iiiitLons given to the first 10 words of the Vocabulary Test between 
tile young and old ab norma Is, auidy&is was made of their responses by means 
of the critical ratio technique. 

The results for the ahnormals of Group I, Group 11 and Groups I and If 
combined arc presented in Tables 16, 17, and 18. 



TABLE 13 



Minus vakf indicate that rhe difference i? in favor of older group. 



TABU 14 

MFAVS, ST/i\’DARD DemTlO^'S, AKD SlGSlFlCASCE OF THE DIFFEREKCES BETWEES' XORMALS f 15-29) ASD .\ORMAU (jO-79) OF GslOU? Ij GROUP llj ASD 



'Signiiiciiiit ar .05 level. 
‘SigniiicJTlt 3t .01 level. 


TABLE 15 

Me.a.vSj Standard DeviatjoNs, and Significaxce of the Differences betiteen Nohmals (3049) and Normals (50-79) of Group I, Group 11, and 



Slgnlficint ai .05 level. 
Significant at .01 level. 



table 16 



■Minus values indicate that the difference ij in favor of older group. 



TABLE 17 

Differesces ietwees Abnoiaiaes (15-29) AND Absormals (50-79) OF Group I, Group II 



•Sipiificint ai ,05 level. 
'Signiiicant at .01 level. 



TABLE 18 

.M£A,vs, Standarj) Deviatio.vs, avo SicsincAscE OF THE Differences between 



‘Significant at .OJ level, 
'‘Significant at .01 level. 
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1 lie findiriRs in I abics 16, 17, and IH show that for (tfoup I the younger 
abnormal pick more often the synonym types of dcfiiiition tiuin do the older 
abnorrnals, The older abnornials tend to select more often the use nnd 
description category than the younger abnormals dn. 'I'licy definitely choose 
more often the demonstnitiun, repetition, illustration, and inferior explana¬ 
tion types of response than do the younger ahnoniinls. The data for Group 
II indicate that the 30-49 age classification tends to select more often the 
explanation type of answer than either the 15-29 or 50-79 age group, and 
that the 50-79 age classification chooses more often the inferior explanation, 
illustration, repetition, and demonstration class of ansvveis than docs the 
15-29 age group. The results for the abnormals <jf Ciiimps I and II com¬ 
bined demon St rote that the yoimger abnormals select significaiilly more often 
the synonym types of definition than do the older almurmals. Tlic older 
abnormals tend to pick more often the use and description kiiuls of response 
than do tlic younger abnormals. They definitely select more often the inferitn' 
explanation, dcmonstraiion, illustrntion, and re|>olitioii types of response 
than do the younger nbnorniLds. 

A comparison of tlic qualitative preferLMices between the normal and ah- 
jiormal subjects on the first 10 words shows a very parallel picture to the one 
found for the entire 45 words of the Vncahiilnry 'Pest. The results indicate 
the following J (/i) The normals significantly more often chouse tlic synonym 
types of response, whereas the abnormals significantly more often select the 
use and description, explnnation, and repetition, demonstrat km, inforiur ex¬ 
planation, and illustrntion types of definition, (i) 'Phe younger ahnormaU 
pick more often the synonym types of response in contrast to the older ab¬ 
normals, tlian do the younger normals when compared with the older nor¬ 
mals. (c) Both older normals and abnoriiuils tciul to select more often the 
use and dcscriiition category than do the yoiingcr normals and abnormals. 
(r/) No clear differences appear between the younger noriuaU and ahiuinnals 
and the older normals and abnormals in tlicir selection of the cxplaniitioii 
type of response, (e) The older abnormals significantly mure often choose 
the inferior explanation, demonstration, repetition, and illustration category 
than do the younger abnormals in contrast lo the older nonnnls who do not 
select this category of response any more frequently than do tlie younger 
normals. 

H. Findintg-s 

Analysis of the results based on the entire 45 words of the Vocabulary Test 
and on the first 10 words of the Test indicates that tliey both present a very 
similar picture. A listing of the findings is summarized below: 
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J. TJie ii(irnial<; si^rnificjiruly more o/tcii choose the types nf 

definition than do ihe ahnornials at all classifications. 

2. The ahiiornials sijjiiificaiitly more often select tlio use and clcscrij)tion 
types of definition than do the noriiials sit sill si^^e classifications. 

d. Tilt! abnorjuals pick the explanation tyjie of dcrinition signiricnntly 
jiiorc often than do the normals at prsictlcally all age classifications, 

4- The nbnornuds clioosc the inferior explanation, demonstration, illus¬ 
tration, and repetition types of definition significantly more often tlian do 
tile noniinls at all age classifications, 

5. No clear dillcrcnccs sire indicated between the younger and older 
normals in tlieir choice of tlu* synonym types of definition. 

G. There {-Si a gencTal trend for the older normals to select more often the 
use and description types of lespnnsc than do the yovinger normals. 

7. No distinct differences appear between the younger and older normals 
in their selection of the explanation type cif response, 

8. No well established differences appear between the younger and older 
normals in choosing the demonstratioiii repetition, inferior explanation, and 
illii St ration types of definition. 

9. Tile younger abnormals pick more often the synonym types of response 
tlinii do the older abnormals. 

10. Idle older abiionnals tend to select more often tlic use and dcsciiption 
category of response than do the younger abnormals, 

11. No clear differences are evidenced between the yoiuiEcr and older 
abnormals in their choice of the explanation type of response. 

12. The older abnormals significantly mere often choose the inferior 
expliinatioii, demonstration, illustratioiii and repetition types of definition 
than do tlie 3 'oujigcr abnormals. 

To illustrate tlic clear differences found between the qualitative res]ionscs 
given to the words of the Vocahiiiary Test by the normals and the abnonnals 
used in this study, some t 3 qucal definitions arc listed below to tlie first three 
words of the Test, i.e., *Sirangc,“ '^envelope," and “straw," To the word 
"orange" the normals responded with answers of the following kind; “a 
citrus fruit," "a color," “n fruit that we eat/' "a fruit that grows on trees," "a 
tropical fruit that looks like a ball," etc. The abnormals responded to the 
same word with definitions of the following kind: "you cat it," “it can be 
peeled," “what you drink," “it's rovind like a ball and you cat it," "it's yel¬ 
low," etc. To the word "envelope'* the normals gave replies of the follow¬ 
ing variety: “a container," "a receptacle for paper," "something to put a let¬ 
ter in," “enclosure for letters for mailing," etc, The almormals gave defi- 
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nitioiis of tile, followiiif^ kiiiil to the same word: “a piece of paper you fold,” 
"you write letters,” “it’s sticky on top so you can jiasie it down," “to mail," 
“put mail into,” etc. 'L'o the word “sttasv” the noriuals respmided with 
definitions of the following type; “hay," “dried grasN," “dry grain that 
cattle cat/’ “food that a cow likes,” “from oats aftei you heat them," etc. 
The abnormals responded to the same word with dtliiiitions of flic hd lowing 
type: “grows in the field,” “what horses sleep in and it’s in a haiii," “wliat 
you make a hat out of,” "you suck it,” ‘’straw-hat,’’ etc. 




IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The basic purpose of this study \vi\s to investigate the liypotlicsis that the 
reason the vocabulary scores of mentally impaired persons show a ininimol 
amount of cliaii|Te from their prc-inipainMl level, niul the reason tine vneabii- 
lary of older persons docs not decline as do other tests is hccau‘^e the present 
scorinj^ system used assumes all rij^ht answers arc of etpial value and does 
not take into account the c\uaUty u( the dehnitinu res\wi\^e. 

A. SUMMARV 

The group used for study consisted of 370 normal and abnormal sub¬ 
jects, male and female, ranging from 15 to 80 ycurs of age, and representing 
an above average group in leriiis of mental ability. 'I'Ih* eaM‘s were divided 
into a main group of 135 nnimals and 135 abnorinals matched on the 
variables of age, education, and score correct on the Stan ford-Hinet Vocabu¬ 
lary Test, and another one of 50 normals and 50 abnormals inalelied on 
the factors of age and score correct on the Stanfnrd-llinet Vocal>iilary M'est, 
The aluiormal subjects were secured at St. Klizlbetlis Hospital in Wusbing- 
ton, D. C. Both normal and abnormal subjects came es'^euiially from 
tile Lastern seaboard states. Both groups were also divided iiUo three main 
age divisions: 15-29, 30-49, and 50-79. All their verbatim responses, i.e., 
eacli definition to every word of the 45 words of the Test, were (jualitativcly 
analyzed by means of a live-fold qualitative categoiy system, 'J'he reHability 
of these categories was found to he very high for each one of the 45 words of 
the Test. Statistical analysis, utili/ang the critical ratio technique, was 
made of the qualitative differences in response between the normal and ah- 
normal subjects, and between the younger and older normals, and younger 
and older abnormals. 

Even tliougli the normal and abnormal subjects were matched on total 
score correct, it was possible for similar scores to result fioin getting different 
words correct, To make certain that differences in <iualitalive modes of 
approach were being secured rather tlian a possible differential intelligence 
factor, a similar analysis as was done with all 45 words of '1 e.sl was carried 
out for the first 10 words of the Test because these were answered coirectly 
by practically all the subjects, Exaniinatioii of tlic rcMilts demonstrated very 
identical niitcomcs for both the 45 words and 10 words. 'The principal 
findings were as follows: 

U I'lie iicinucil subjects, at all age classilicalions, selected the synonym 
types of response significantly more often tlian did the ahnoimals. 
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2 . Tile nbnornial subjects, iit all aRc classifications, significantly move 
often chose the use ami description types of response than did tlic normals. 

3, The jibnornuU subjects, at all urc class i/icEitioiis, picked the explanation 
type of response si[rnilicantly more often than did the normals. 

4 . Tile abnonniils, at till age classifications, significantly more often 
selectcil the infcvioi* explanation, demonstration, illustration, and repetition 
types of response than did the normals. 

5, No clear differences were indicated between the 3 'ouiigcr and older 
normals in their choice of the sSyrionyni types of definition. 

6 . The older normals tended to pick more frequently the use and descrip¬ 
tion types of response thun did the younger normals. 

7, No NY oil established differences appeared between the younger and 
older normals in their selection of the explanation type oi response. 

8 - No significant diilcrenccs appeared between the younger and older 
normals in picking the demonstration, repetition, inferior explanation, and 
illustration types of definition. 

9. 'I'hc younger ah normals significaiuly nunc often selected the synonym 
types of response than did the older abnormals. 

10. Tile older abnonnals tended to choose more often the use and descrip¬ 
tion types of response than did the younger ab norm a Is. 

I I. No distinct differences were evidenced between the younger and older 
abnorrnals in their choice of the explanation type of rcsponscv 

\2. The oUltr •.\huoruv*\ls slgiufic-autly luovc salcctcvl the Infer \ut 

explanation, illustration, repetition, and demonstration types of definition than 
(lid tile younger abnorrnals. 

11. CoNCl.U.SIONTS AND f MIUJCaTION^S 

Sigilificaat difteiciiccs have been dciuonstriited in the qualitative types 
of Tespimsn given by nonuals when compavL'd with abnormals similar 
in background. Analysis of the verbatim responses slinws tlint tlie (d)normnls 
significantly more often select the use ami desciiptioii types of response, and 
the demonstration, illustration, repetition, and inferior cX|)lanation kinds of 
dc/initiofi. Ilinet and Simon (4) .inil 'reriiiaJi (43) both found that the 
use type of definition response was most frequently employed by children 
ciglw years of age ;md younger. Green ( 21 ) discovered that the use, descrip¬ 
tion, repetition, and deiiionstiation types of definition response were most 
characteristic of young children, h'cifcl and Lorge (13), emploifing the 
same five fold qualitative system used in this study, demonstiated that chil¬ 
dren between the ages of six and nine significantly more often chose the 
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use and dcscripLion types of deliiiitioii, ns well as the iiiferinr explanation, 
demonstration, repetition, and illustration (ypes of response when compared 
’wdth (dder children, ;ij;ed 10 to 14, who in their turn, sl}.piiiicaMtly more often 
chose the synonym types of response. Ohviou^ly, the Moalitative iiu>de of 
approach iiscil by the abnonnals in this study is very similar to that of the 
yoiinjrer child. This appears to support the outlook t>f rescarcli workers like 
Vif^otsky (46) who contended that in schizophrenia a regression lakes place 
in the type of thought used to one which is /iiiidaiiie/naliy similar in nwu 
essentials to that of children, and CioKlstein (IH) who indicated that both 
schizophrenics and oryjanics act on i\ much earlier level than normal persiuis 
with the same intcllitrcncc and social status. 

Viatel (30) stressed the iiuiinale connection between words and concept 
foiination. Alon^ this line of evidence, the piesent ^tiuly MippoUs the work oi 
Holies and Goldstein (6) who foiiiul that ahiiormal persons tended to re¬ 
spond in a concrete manner to most situations lather than abstractly, and 
the findings of Kasanin (25) who stated lhat in abnonnals there is a reduc¬ 
tion in conceptual thinking and in their capacity to think ahstracily. Analysis 
of the verhatim <iualitiitivc defiriitrofis given hy our ahiionnals shows tliat 
they tend to perceive words as concrete i tie as and do not gene rail ze fnini the 
particular. Their power to abstiact relations is also very weak. To the 
abnormal, “scorch” means “hot" rather than “to burn,” ’^traw” is '‘jcl low” 
rather than “dry grass,” etc. This concrete inanner of approacli utilized by 
the abnormal again points up his close relation to tJic child since tJjc chiM 
in Ids definition of words cnipliasizes the partictilar or isolated asiicct ratliei 
than tlic categorical or “class” feature of the meaning. I'lic ahnoriiial 
person’s manner of appniacli, then, as evidenced throiigli Ids <k'finitions of 
words strongly evidences concrete outlook, a matter-of-fact approach in 
wJiicJi things Jiave j)ersonnl rather tlian symbolic value, ami jiauciry of ability 
to grasp the idea of classification luul abstraction. It should he iemnnl)eied, 
lujwever, that no particular type of deliiiilion response is the exclusive prop¬ 
erty of any group, or, for tliat matter, any specific group. 

The findings challenge one of the main assumptions underl ing the Hah- 
cock test for mental deterioration, namely, iliat the leiison vocahulary fidU 
to show decline in cj)iUrast tti the reduction in score on other types of tests 
is tlh'it vocabiiJary is an old habit compared to otlier abilities involving niojc 
recent associations. Rather they sustain tlie Vacorzynski hyi»oihe>is tliat the 
reason the vocabulary scores of ahuonnal suhjccis show a iidnimal aiuonnt 
of change from prcs»umptivc pre-impaired level is tliaf the subject can -^olve 
tlie prolilein, or give the correct response, on the h.'his of an ‘'ea^iei defiiu’Lion” 
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cvtii will’ll the mechatusiiis called for in more dilficuU conccptaal organization 
arc no longer availaWc. The relatively lower standards for acceptable 
achievement on the vocabulary test arc well suited to the psychotic's generally 
lowered cilicicncy. Since the psychotic is less penalized by appiwimate 
answers an apparent but contaminated superiority in performance is indicated 
in the abnormal’s vocabulary scores when compared with other test scores. 

Vocabulary functioning has long been recognized as associated with the 
ilevclojuuent of intelligence and general mental functioning. The data pre¬ 
sented in this study iiulicutc that it is also closely iclatcd to the impairment 
of mental functioning when vocabulary responses arc qualitatively aiialyzefl, 
Because the manner of approach and the method of procedure used by tlic 
nlinormal person in defining words is as important in understanding liis 
mental luoeesscs as bis successes and f.ailuics on the test, some measure of 
the lass of mental functioning by the .subject can he secured by studying the 
patterns of response given by him. Since the first 10 words of the Revised 
Stanford'Hinet Vocabulary Test are correctly answered by practically all sub¬ 
jects, it may serve as a possible clinical tool in suggesting the degree of men- 
till iiiipairmciit present. 

The results, in general, do not establish the clear-cut differences in qualita¬ 
tive types of rc-sponsc for the older adults when compared witli the yoimger 
adults, as W’as discovered between the normal and abriorni.nl sulijccts, Tliis 
seems to corroborate the findings of Fox (14). However, there are sug- 
gestion.s that the typins of response employed by tlic older .ndidts tend to be 
similar to those used by cbilclrcn. This tendency is much more proummeed 
and statistically verifiable when older abnoi'inals arc compared with yoimger 
abnormals tliiin when older normals arc compared with younger normals. 
Sremiiigly, the relntion between age .ind regression to earlier levels of quali¬ 
tative types of definition is stronger in abnormals than in normals. 
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I. IN'J'RODUCriON 

A. Rv\civ(?iiouNn oi' Till' Rhohmm 

The purpose of this study is to r\plorc cxpri iinenliilly Miine of the of 
ilic iiiotiuii pictuie as a projective nieilmcl for snulyinjj: pei«-onalitv. I'lojec- 
Live metluuls were first rlc/incd by h'raok (IS) as follows: 

A ]»rf>jL'('tivc iiirlliod nf ihc slnily of persoiuiliiy iln* jm r*«ciuii- 

(ion of a sliiiniliis-sini:ilion or rlio'^eii licrno'^L' ll will mr:in 

lo (lu‘ sobjerl, not what the cxperiiiH'oier 1 i:ik arbiirnril) ilreldcd ll 
hlionld niL'iin (as in iiiosi [>‘'ycliiilo^icnl in j»rriiiU‘iils usiiij; ^^taiulni di/i il 
stimuli In order to lu- “oldectivc'**) Init raiUer NNlv.Urvvr il muM mean 
(o (li(‘ ))crsoiialily ^ivts i(, ui iiiipnsos upon i(, liis privaU', i(lio>yn- 
ctniie ini'anluf; and oi^anination. 

The motion picture has licurtofore been used ehieny for three purposes. 
(^ 7 ) TJu: most common use luis been as a recrentioual medium, (h) 'file 
motion picture has been developed in recent limes as an iiislructional ai<l 
in achieving eiiiicalitmal ohjeclives. (r) 'The niniion picture has been 
employed to I'ccoul behavior for psycludoi^ieul study and analysis, '^i'his is 
exemplified by tlie avork of Gesell in child study* 

Omsiderably less work has been done usin^r mol ion piciiiies as fpecihe 
lest items nr stimuli under standaidized ctmditions. A sifiinificant attempt 
in this direction was made by Dysin^er and Ruckmick (12) as part of the 
Fuiul Studies on Motion Pictures and Youth in 'Phey used 

a physiological measure to study I he emotional rc^p(lllhes of children to a 
variety nf motion pictuie situations. 15ul il was not until AVorld War II 
that the fii^t compudiensive and systematic utilizalion of the motion picture 
as a testini^ teclmiipie was made. This rescaich l)y the Army Air Foices (2f0 
was aimed at the development of aplilmle and proficiency tesl>. 

ITe motion picture has never been used as a UM in the field of juu'- 
sonality sliuly. 'J’lus leseareh, ihen, may he viewed as an exploraloiy effort 
in the ^^eneial field of personality stmly as w(dl as in llie mine speciali/ed 
area of piojeclive lecluiiipie^. 'J'be point of dej^arlure for investi^alinj^ the 
potentialities nf motion pictures as projocllve insiiuineni^ >vas Mijz^i'sied 
by the cuirenL extensive use nf a peisonatity Lest in wliich si ill piclnres con¬ 
stitute the sLimuli. 'Hiis is the Thematic Appnccptiim HVst. developed 
and described by Alorpan and Muiray (27). An cssentird cliaiacteiislic 
of these pictures i.s that they depict ambiguous situations about which a per¬ 
son can relate stories, Phe presiiiiiption is dial in so dtiini; the tellei itu'cals 
nuire about liimsidf than about tlie pic lures. 
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I'lic bnsfc technique cmplo 3 'c(I in this rcacnrcli is to compare motion pic¬ 
tures as projective stimuli with equivalent still pictures in cHcitiiig stories 
from will eh inferences could he made. In order to do this, two iinjRU'tnnt 
technical |iiohlcins had to be solved, (ff) Motion pictures which satisfy 
accepted criteria for use ns projective instniiiicnts had to he found or dc- 
vclo|:)cd. (It) A j)rocedui’C for Jcvciopinf; still picture equivalents of the 
motion pictures had to be worked out. How this was done is described In 
Section II. 

In addition to these mcthodolo^jical questions, the iiivesti)[Tator's interest 
ill adolescence led to the idea that the study might he focussed on the par¬ 
ticular area of parcnt-adolcsccnt family relationships. This had a bearing 
on tlie kinds of jiicturc situations used and is discussed in Section II, 

'Die investigator was originally led to consider the possihilit)/ tliat mo¬ 
tion pictures might be more prociuctivc than still pictures In stimulating 
significant psychological material for two reasons, (n) It seemed reasonable 
to suiJpDsc that tile motion picture, hecau.sc of its movement properties, can 
he characterized as more life-like, more realistic, and more inciting than still 
pictures. Jn everyday cxpciicnce, motion pictures seem closer to life than 
still pictures. Our empirically derived impression Is supported by a discus¬ 
sion of the psycliology of motion pictures in which Dasliicll (7) shows how 
mol ion pictures approach the reality of action. 

The cnormoya success ol moving pictvires is based on their power 
to auQu&c act Illusory pctct-lvwg o£ actioiv. The sccceo^ aUhough actu¬ 
ally in darkneas many times per sccoiul, i.s able lo stimulate tlie audi¬ 
ence much n.i do the continuous movements of nctor.*i in person-arousing 
and holding aUciilivc postures, loiicliing off cinoljonnl tendencies, ex¬ 
citing thinking behavior. The situation presented is discoiuiniious 
and the observers arc not nctiinUy looking nt objects in motion, but the 
‘uicccssivc pictures obtained by instant a ucquh pliotogiapUy follow each 
Ollier si> rapidly, while their actual movement in (his succession before 
the projcclor is being conecaied by a sliuUer, ihac the same re.sponses 
arc elicited as thougli the sccncN of things and people were actually 
moving. 

(h) Perception of mutimi is a qualitatively differemt experience than the 
perception of a still picture. Everyone is familiar with the fact that if a 
series cf still pictures is presented in rapid succession the observer will per¬ 
ceive motion. The first device for deiiionstrnting this phenomena is credited 
to Plateau (43), a Pcliriaii physicist, about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. P.sj^c ho legists, however, until 1912 avcfc unsuccessful in dealing 
with the problem of visually perceived movcniniL Poring (5) says, ‘'pri- 
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marily tlic diflkulLy lay in ihc Tact tliat psychdlti^isis rlicni^^lit of |U‘rccivcil 
movemi'nt as iiwolvinj^ i\ series i>f scnsaiimis, a view lh:u arises imt of 
sensatiomstic clenu‘ntavism." In 1912 Wertlieiim-i (22), ^^cneiaUy recni^- 
nized as one of the founders of the .Gestalt scIiudI of jisycholop^y, eiirried on 
experimentation which led to the discard of a puicly siimniiiiive theory of 
sensory experience. The illvisinn of innvciiient wliicli is created hy suc¬ 
cessive exposures of nonmiovinf^ stimuli under speciiiial conditions of spatial 
sep'.u Utkin, teuiiiorul interval, and intensity was called tlu* plu pUemanenon. 
The sigiiilicancc of this phenomenon is well stated hy Warren and Cur- 
michacl (41). 

'riiis plkcnoiiiL'iion has aUraelud eooaidcrahle iiHcrcU licrfHiHc it is 
iniparoiiu in iisclf aiul also hccaunc ii slujws ilini pt'recpiioii is more 
than ihc suni of any soch LdcinciKs as sciisaiioits. If clic mo suretfsive 
prcaciilalltnis that rail forth llic cxpcricnrc of movctncMil arc aiuilyjrcd 
so ihnt tlicy arc viewed separately, ihc \vhj)\c cvpcrieiirc 4)f niove- 
iiieiit vanishes. One sees only Lvvo separate Kliiniili. 'rids total experience 
has, therefore, been enllcd n Lunlifvtiration. It is aji example of the 
' fact'that ill perception the whole is ipialiliuivcly dillcrcnl from a mere 
adding together of the ports. 

After the present rcscitrcli had been started an interesting pulilicatitiu (28) 
appeared in which the pnssihiUties of using motion pictvires in pcvis^maUty 
study 'were discussed. It was pointed out tliat two dilTrrent iiiul dktinct 
kinds of niovcnicnt perception may be induced on a screen, namely, movc- 
twent Q6jccfs and movciwcnt ut the. ob&n-vcr hitnicif. 'Tlus distinction 
is matle clearer by the following ilhistintion: 

For example, one lias a greater icmlcncy to expe lie lire ^vliiii the 
pnraivooper experiences na he nukes Uift yninp if the camera looks out 
aiul doivn llirougli the door of the plane ihan is the t' 0 !«c if tlie camera 
takes the point of view of a mere onlooker or observer. If ilie camera 
moves and shifts ils viciv appropriately the onhxikcr can he made iti 
identify hiiiiself with nn active pariicipniu in the sitn.niion (28). 

Insofar ns such a differentiation can be maintained, tliis investigation is con¬ 
fined to I he inovcnicnt of objects in the motion picture although it is lecog- 
nized that the possibility of prujcciing the observer himself iiUo a situation 
by camera techniques is nn intriguing idea. A discussion of the unusual 
capacity of the motion picture to induce oliseiver paiticipation is conclutled 
with this statement. *'Thc usefulness of this cliaracteristic of tnoiion pic¬ 
tures appears to be promising in the Held of peuonaliiy ic.st construction, 
the tcmlcncy to participate in the motion picture scene is a fact ^Yhich could 
usefully he exploited in work 'with projective methods . . 2’ (28). 
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B. Framkwork op TiiK Study 

'Djn cliicf question for cxainiiiahoii in this invcstiBatioii is, how do the 
motion and still [dctiirc compare as instriiniciUs for obtaining material which 
cisu provide the basis for inferences about the intra-family relationships of 
adolescents? Xhe fust reqnircnirnt for answering this queslion was to find 
motion pictures which could serve as projective instrunients. Because tliere 
were no existiiiK motion pictures wJiicIi could practicably be used for tliis 
puvi’insc, pictures had to be developed especially for this experiment. At 
many points tlic chief basis for dctenniiiing the course to take was the in- 
vesti^atoi^s judgment. From jiiany possible niotion j)ictiirc tecJiniques one 
had Ko he selected. From the almost infinite number of situations depicting 
jKirciit-adolesccnt relation si lips that could be portrayed selection had to be 
jiiade. 

As a first step six motion pictiircs were developed and used in a pilot study. 
After it was found that motion pictures which >voiild reasonably satisfy 
criteria for projective instruments could be developed> more specific qiics^ 
ifojis were formulated. The following questions, wliich reflect tlie nicthodo- 
lugical aspects of the research, gave direction to the cxpcrimentf\l desigv^ used: 

Docs llio molion or siill pirUue clicii niore cxpjciisions of a subject's 
feelings ? 

What arc the diffcrciUlal effects of varlovis admvdi aituadons? 

What is ihc effect of tlic order uf prebcuialion of grtmpa of stiraub? 

How shall die specific motion pictures niid dicir still picture equiva¬ 
lents l>e giouped for presentation? 

How shall the subjects be nssigncil lo ific difFerent groups of stimuli 
nnd orders of present«inon ? 

How Jilinl] rei^iioiises be taken? In what form? 

In order to provide answers to these questions the following .steps, de¬ 
scribed ill dcinil in Section 11, were taken: 

\. A scries of niolioii pictures was developed. 

2. lUjiiivnlciii still pictures ivere coii.striicted. 

3, Motum and still pictures were cfunhincd Into two hnttcricN .nccord- 
jjig to stated criteria. 

Orders of presentniion of motion niul still pictures ivere reversed 
in each battery for various respoiulenls. 

5. 'I'liu res jKitidenls were assigned to four experiment a I prosciUutions 
of stimuli. 

6. A wire recorder ivas used lo obtain all verbali/ed responses. 

I li answer the quc.stinns raised by this stiitiy it was iicccSssary to quantify 
I lie data in fashitjii that was jneaningful psychologically. Caiwequcutly 
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mctluxls of analysis were iisnl wliiclj liad Munr drj^trr nf .ua'piaMliiy in llir 
tlicmatic amuMception /iclil of inquiry^ 'I'lu- cliu'f luotlual \l«(hI 

IS to evaluate! [jjronp difference^ hy aiialy>is of vaiiaiice tecliiuques after 
seven ill different qnantilicatlons of I lie data In-en made. 'Die quaiililiea' 
tioii procedures aiul analysis of vaiiaiice tecliiu(|iie u^'d are de'Ciilual in 
Section nr. 

C. Sloiuv of 'I'mil S'i'hdv 

'rite present study lias lieeu deliuuU’d in the hdlnwin^!; \v.vy\s’. 'Dte 
raii^c of situations tlint ini^Iit he depicNal in iiintiiui oi still iiicttiH". Is jnol)- 
a))ly infinite. Only a llinited inniilier could he developed and ustal within 
(lie scope of lliis stiitiy. Miinay (2‘0 UM-d liundieds of picinres iit oider 
to find the SO which coinpiise lla* 'Diernatic Apinneeixion 'IVsL. 'Die in¬ 
vest iy/auir ainceivevl many more situations than were, used in this study. 
lMft(‘eit situations were actually photo^^raiilied from wliieli \2 weie sidt'eled 
for final use. 'Jlie kiiufs of motion pfctiiie teeiuiiqnes fliat nuyit he 

used to answer the major (piestions of this siinly aie more extensive than tlinse 
tried liy tlic investij^ator. A silliouette ty|ie of pictuic was liiialiy srleeied 
althou|;»h animated cartoons, rc^iulav photoj^raphy, special effeeis, and trick 
[ilioto^raphy were oth(!r [lossihilitics. (r) A direct coinjiarison heiweeii the 
current TJtcinatic Apperception Test of Murray (dl) and the inoti<ni jiictiires 
di'Veloped cannot he made. still pictures used cannot he ccuistiued a'> 

ecpiivalent to the pictures of the 7V/7'. Only one canl, 4 in Murray':^ 
battery, is in silhouette form, wheieas all of the piciure^^ in the present study 
are black and white sillionettcs. (d) The responses cainsist of stories which 
subjects made up in reaction to the stinmli presented. This inetliod is (un- 
pUiyed widely in clinical practice and research. It Topiesents a seleclion from 
the total behavioral reactions to the slimuli. (e) 'Dir asMimpthm is in.'ule 
tliat die data collected by (lie IW'o melluxls represent ^■^pre^^ions of fanliisy 
hy Llie subjects. The confideiu'c with which this assuinpiion can lie made 
depends i/pon the extent to wJiich tJie eon struct ion of siinmli meets ailei/nately 
the standards of pictures which iwuc rally are consideved successful in die it ini'; 
fantasy stories. It depends also upon mectini^ the ietiuiremenl> of umoil test- 
in^^ procedures, namely, good ralMiort of subject with a«lmiiiistralor and com¬ 
prehension by the subject of what he is expected to do. 

1). Plan of PkFSi'XT ai ion 

This section has included the hackgrourul of tlie problem, (he fiamework 
and limits of the research. Section 11 de^^crihes the proceduies folliiwed in 
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clcvclopin^j tlic motion and still pictures and methods of collecting the duta. 
Sections Ill, IV, and V set forth the hypotheses to be tested, the metliods 
of analysis used to test them, and the results obtained. Section VI presents 
cvuleiicc about the reliability of tlie study. Section VII presents conclusions 
drawn from tile study, the implications for personality research, and sug¬ 
gestions for further investigation. 



II. PROCKinjRKS 
A. Construction ni- Tin? Ti ciiniqui-s 

Tins section describes tlie prnccdurcs used lo develop the motion and Mill 
pictures, linw the test batteries were constructed, and the operations involved 
in the collection of data. 


1. Cj cn €rtil C V n si (hr at ions 

Exploration of the possibilities for coiislnictin^ motion pictures that would 
satisfy an important criterion of projective tcchnicpies— I he anil>i|piily of the 
stinnilus—led to this (]uestion; What kind of photography would lie niosi 
satisfactory? Initial efforts were iiiailo lo achieve ainlu/piity by underex- 
imsinp, and overexposing the pi elm e. It seemed that boih <if tiiese methods 
represented uniealistic pliotoi^raphy amJ would probably be uiiinlerestini; to 
subjects, 

Diniiij* the examination of different kinds of photography, tlie exiieTimeiiter 
came upon a shadowgraph process that liad been used t<i produce historical 
fdins by a school in Vancouver, llrilisli Columbia. 'The sliadowi^raph teeb- 
niijuc is a silhouette process in which fii^ures sue sliown in black at^ainst a 
white bncki^rouiul. '^I'lie nctions depicted seemed (piitc clear but no facial 
features could he discerned. More important, the process sceiiiod authentic 
s\nd realistic, thsit is, the photogr'aphy was irenuine, without such distortions 
ns umlcr or overexposure, The principles for producing still picture sil- 
Jioiicttes were adapted to the production of movies experimentally, 

Wiiile the shadowgraph process is not the only tcclmi^tuc tliat v^iiglit Im* 
used to test the major hypotheses of this study, the investigalur frit it worthy 
of trial because it seemed to liavc the following desired characteristics: (a) 
^I'he pictures would he realistic, {b) facial features could he made more 
neutral than in most picture teclmu|ncs, (c) the motions depicted could be 
made to stand out in clear relief, (J) ambiguity and simplicity could he 
readily accomplished, (r?) the production would he relatively inexpensive. 

'riie sliadowgrapli process migJit have the following disadvantages: (^j) 
The lack of familiarity of the subjects rvitb this kind of stimulus might 
create difficulties, (i) the relative absence of facial cues might make it more 
diflicult for subjects to relate themselves to the stimuli. 

2. Development of the Motion Pictures 

Research on pictorial methods for stimulating imaginative processes has 
indicated that the best results arc obtained when certain criteria arc applied in 
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the coiistriicLion ot pictures. As a result of experimental investigation, Sy- 
inoiicls (.38) concliicJcd that the following critem arc important for the 
selection of pictures for stimulating fantasy production in adolescents: (ft) 
Pictures should be ambiguous, (Zi) pictures should include some character 
with whom the subject can identify, (c) pictures should liavc a minimum 
of detail, (rZ) situations depicted should be incomplete, episodic. 

In order to satisfy the criterion that the pictures include some character 
with whom the subjects might more readily make identifications boys were 
used both as parlicipaiUs ill a majority of the pictures and as subjects for 
testing. 

A decision was made by the writer to photograph a large variety of situa^ 
tions from >Yhich the most promising pictvives could he selected for use in 
tile final Investigation. Consequently, n total of 15 motion pictures were 
developed. Vaiuily members, such as father, motlier, daughter, and son, were 
represented in different combinations and in varied kinds of intcnictions. 

Kxperiinejitation showed that tlic following method gave the best photo¬ 
graphic results. The situntioiis to be taken were enacted in front of a white 
screen. The lights were placed behind the screen- Except for the lights 
behind the screen the room was darkciicfl completely. Tlie camera was placed 
in front of the actors. A 16 rum. camera was used tlirougiiout to take pic¬ 
tures at 16 frames per second, A stop watch was used to time each sequence. 

Since the actions to be portrayed were relatively simple, it was found that 
amateurs could serve as actors in the short dramas. Graduate students were 
used as parents and high school students as boys and girls. Before shooting a 
se(iuencc, each actor was given detailed instrvtctions and each scene was re- 
hcavsed several times. 

3. Preliiiiinnry Tryottf of Motion Pictures 

To test the hypothesis that the motion picture sequences constructed were 
capable of eliciting fantasies, the six pictures were administered to a group 
of students. Since a large number of reactions were more desired than a 
thorough clinical examination of one individual, 19 eightlt-ginde boys were 
selected on the basis of their availability ami proximity in age to the group to 
be used in the final investigation. Responses were written by tlie subjects.*'^ 
In most instances, the subjects finislicd writing about eacli picture within 
five iiiiniites. 

'The writer is uwarc of Uw opiuioii of workuva ii\ the field that ific wriliog of 
responses hy subjects may impose a more inliildtiiig and ocnsoriiiK effect on the 
stories thiin if sioric.s were spoken (25, 10). This did not seem to be a serioni 
disadvaiuage for testing the hypothesis staled above. 
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'rin*s(! <J:ita \V(* 1 ‘(’ Jinaly/C(l with nv^pivl fo ihr hjllnwii^^ mu'stiinis: (//) 
i'Vrc a varict)' of cxi^ics^rd ? (A) 1 )(> thr slt>iics h:iv<‘ pint and actinii 

rather than descripiion ? (e ) Do tile stones repirM'iit l.inlaNV as indiVaied 
by u deivavtni’c from ihc physical aspects of the sliiinili? 'I’lie aii,iiy>i'^ indi- 
catcd that these stories met tlic alujvc ciitcria sulliciciitly to warrant iiioro 
extended investi^fation of the use of motion pictures as a [unjeciive rrclinitpie. 

In order to ^ Avidcr ran^e of sliiuuli frcjiii whieli to x’Ircr pirluics for 
the filial test hatteiy, more motion pictures had to he develitped. In the 
devclupnieiit of atlditinnid sequences, new cnnsiellalious of fruuily ineii^heis 
such as iihin-^irl, nian-\voiiiaU'l>oy-j;irl, mainipihhoy, hoyqpil, and man- 
woiiKin \veia‘ introduced and tJie variety of inii'ractiniis was e\lended lo 
a fairly even halance helweeti picUiies that wvav ustensihly neuiial in tone 
and those with apparent pojiitive and negative emutinnal tones, As a la’sult 
of this preliiuiiiaiy investigation, nine additional iiinlion piciiiie seipicnces 
were developed, making a total of I ^ fioni which ii selection could he made 
for the, expel iment. 'J'liese 15 motion picinres raip^ed in leiq;lli fiom 10 to 
21 secaiuls* 'Idle investiy;aUiv made a judj;u\ci\L ahout the pitihalde feeliiq; 
tone of cadi picture as positive, nei^itive, or ncMitial. 'I'lie essential charac¬ 
teristics of the 15 motion picttires are t^iveii in 'Talde (. 
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EssiiNmal CiiAKACii.Kiiji'Jcs or I'li-ji'LN rieiuius l)i vf.T,oi'j r> 




Project u»n 
time Un 



Nniiiber 

Pcia^ons iiichulcd 

Jicconth) 

'rone'' 

llriuf dL'seri]ilioii 

i 

AV on jail-Hoy 

l'> 

iY 

Hi»y sealed, wmnnn sriiiuVin^ 


Hoy 

17 

i: 

Aloiu'-slaiiiliii^; 

J 

\Voin:iii-M:in-Hoy 

U 

-V 

Scait'd ai dinnei taMe 

.1 

^\^>nlnn-Hoy 

Jo 

X 

\^'<^rllaIl ^tail'd, lin> slitiiJirJ^f 

5 

Wonian-Man-Hoy 

If) 

iV 

Mao M*[Ui'il, XMxrj.Ill-boy 




^landiinr 

6 

Man-Hciy 

15 

u 

Mim-lin^ sfiUi'd 

7 

Man-Woman 

12 

V 

llolli se.Mcil, man with ]i:i|i('i^ 





woiintii kniuiii^r 

8 

Man-Woman 

12 

p 

M^Jiiiaii sraiL'd, man standini^ 

9 

Maii-tdrl 

15 

p 

M.in M’aii'il, sratrd Ix-for'i’ 





him 

10 


12 

X 

^^^(rlKnl seated Iviiitliiil?, hoy 




stand Iii(r 

If 

Hoy-Gii 1 

14 

p 

lloy-i<irl sealed 

12 

Hoy-Gjii 1 

11 

X 

Girl st-aiiJ, )«ny siaiulin^ 

U 

Mari-Woinan'Ho} 

■Gill 21 

p 

All seaii'i! excepi luiy 

1 + 

Maii-CHrl-Hoy 

IJ 

X 

M:in-|^irl seated, huy siaiidiiiK 

D 


10 

V 

Woiiian-lioy staiidiu^ 


♦'I'liis tleserquion re[»resi‘iilcd tlie cxpeiinieiiier's jiuU'riUiU alunit ihe [nuliable fed- 
ii)^ lonc of tin* iiirlure— P, posilixe; A*, iiei'niivc; <ii iiuiiiial. 
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‘f-. Developmeui of the Sull Pictures 

Tlic development of a still picture cquivnlcnt to eacli motion picture sc- 
t]Vicoce presented three problems,, (rt) A tccluiical process had to be found 
for consti'uctin^^ each still picture, so that when projected on a screen, tiie 
image would he approximiUely the same size as the moving picture images. 
(^) A method had to be devised for determining which single frame in a 
motion picture sequence was most nearly equivalent to the total sequence, 
(r) Tlic criteria for making judgments about the equivalence of stimuli 
had to he defined. 

Several procedures for making a sclexted single frame into a picture for 
projection were considered. After considering relative costs, time required, 
aiul teclmical diflicultlcs in obtaining an image as clear and precise as the 
movie image, the following procedure was adopted, Tlic .selected single 
frame wns cvjt from the movie scqAicuce and mounted on a 2 x 2 slide. This 
picture was projected tlirougli a lens powerful ciioiigli to enlarge it to pro¬ 
portions equivalent to the motion picture Images. 

Since the motion picture sequences were shot at 16 frames a second, each 
scqvicnce contained more tlian 200 frames. It became necessary to determine 
which single frame could best represent the total sequence. Tlie 15 sequences 
iliiTercd in amount and kind of movement, and it became apparent that the 
simpler the motion picture, the more obviously could one frame represent the 
totality. Ii\ this context siu\pUcity implied a minimum of movement and 
action, In motion picture No, 13, for example, since the only cliange in 
position occurred when the hoy entered the scene and began talking while 
the other three people in the picture kept the same positions tliroughout 
the sequence, it was comparatively simple to select a frame because all of 
them were so similar. However, where persons moved around, made ges¬ 
tures, entered or left llie scene, the task became more diflicult. 

jury method was adopted for obtaining judgments about which single 
frame was most typical of each movie sequence. Six judges, /l-B-C-D-E-Fy 
were vised. AU of them performed tl\c judging operations before any results 
were analyzed to clctcrminc the extent of ngicement and disagiceineiit. All 
judges were graduate students who were familiar wdth the purpose of the 
study. Judges // (tile investigator), C, and D lind previous experience with 
thematic apperception tests. Judges D, and E partietpated directly 

in the construction of the motion pictures. The operation wa^s performed 
by each judge individutilly. 

I he method used by the judges was to describe the particular scene selected 
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by tfietiij rallicr tliaii to scicrl onr fiom a series of myiun diM-riln'd hy tlir 
investigator. In analyziiii:^ the results the invesii^^ator set up catepniies for 
each sctpiciice, each catc^^oiy roprcsciilin^ a differnu aspect of llie total sc- 
ipicncc. 'J'lic picture was pnijectcd as many times as neee-sary to obtain an 
accurate, detailed description of every scene win'cli differed si(^nilic:iiitly from 
othcis in the sequence. Encli sequence was descrihed In include (^i) \hc he- 
^InniuK i-ceuc; {b) all action, movement, and po^uional changes; (c) the 
cn^lill^^ scenes. It can he seen fioin Table 2 that the iuiuiIht of cateKoiies 

TAllM* 2 

Ar.UEEMrNr Anujnu Juiuihs in Dfurminino PuinvArtMi oi Miii anu Moihint 

ricnau's 


MniK)[i 


picture 


JuLignU'iU'^ 

JlulgllU'UtS 

V IT rent age 

.sc<jijeiicL‘ 

Number of 

in same 

ill (.litfcreiU 

of 

iiutdIilt 

eeaifguricH 


erUegiM y 

agreement 

1 

6 

AHCIH: 

F 

83 

2 

6 

♦ 

— 

50 

3 

7 

AliCDhr 

None 

too 

4 

9 

AUDKF 

<: 

83 

5 

11 

JCDI-F 

It 

83 

6 

6 

AUentA' 

None 

too 

7 

5 

AUDI-F 

C 

83 

8 

5 

A}i(:i:F 

I) 

83 

9 

5 

AnCDFF 

None 

jno 

10 

7 

AliCDFF 

None 

100 

11 

6 

AliCDFF 

None 

100 

12 

8 

AfiCFF 

1) 

83 

13 

4 

AfiCDFF 

Nunc 

too 

14 

6 

AliPFF 

C 

83 

15 

5 

AliCDFF 

None 

100 


^Sclcrlioos of jlid^Cii ACIJ full in one caiei^iiry, of joclKcs /t/:/*' in (uinilitr cillctr<>iy. 
ran^tal from 4 to 11. 'I'lie scenes de.scrihed hy tlie judges wtue then classified 
into the appropriate catej^ories. Tn many instances tlie deseripiinns of tlie 
judges were quUe similar tt> the description of the catettory* 'This made 
classification relatively easy. In some instances scenes at the lu‘(tinniii^ and 
at the end of a sequence were ahout the same, with different seciu'S hetn'ecn 
tlieiii. Wlicn one of tltese relatively similar scenes av:is selected, as iiappened 
infrccjucntl^^ it could he cliissificd in the same catej^ory, for theic was no 
(liffcience for the purpose of this procedure. 

TJtc extent of agreement of the judges wns impressive (see 'Fable 2). 
The si.K judges were in complete iigrccment in 7 out of 15 cases. In seven 
cases five out of six judges agreed. In one cas(? the selection of three judges 
fell into one category, the selection of the other three judges fell into one 
category. The basis of disagrccuicnt was whether tlie hoy in the iiicture 
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slioiilil place his humls bchinil his hack or place one hand on his heiuL OnU 
in this ease did /i and E disagree. It is interesting tliat these jiidgci 

agreed coinjdctcly in all the other cases, tiie only judges to do so, for they 
^vurc most closely associated in the development of the motion pictures* The 
single frames thus selected were cut out of the movie scriuence and inouiitcd 
on 2x2 slides. 

5. Alaking the Test Batteries 

As a result of the procedures that have been described, 15 brief mo Liu a 
picture sequences and 15 comparable still pictures were made availaldc. 
'I'hcn an cxperimcntnl design was tlevclopcJ to accomplish two objectives: 
(^/) jMec't rfic renuiKMiicnts of time avtailable (one school period), minimize 
fatigue factors, and maintain the interest of the subjects, (i*) Ad a Ice possible 
the culled ion of data that would represent ai\ adcrimitc sampling of the sulv 
jeet^s bcliavinr witli respect to the major liypotlicses of tlic study. Tile fol¬ 
lowing i>lan was adopted: 

Oyvelcj]* a lv.it lory lh.Tt won III Include bntli motion and still pic¬ 
tures. The complete series would be given to each sirbjcct. Two test 
Uutterics wtuiUl be COii^iti'acted, cacK to include a secien of uiotiou am! 
slill pictures. The slilt pictures from llattcry // wotild he placed willi 
IJ.Tttery tt Jnovies nnil vice versa, 

Thij: plfin involved the assumption tliat Hattery B still pictures were cauiva- 
lent to Battery A motion pictures and that Battery // still pictures were 
equivalent to Battery B motion pictures. This assumption appeared reason¬ 
able since the selection and grouping of motion and still picture stimuli were 
made in accordance witli criteiia which sxipportcd the view that both bat¬ 
teries of motion pictures contained many conuiion elements, 

in placing the various pictures in the hvo battcriCvS, the following criteria 
were considered: (a) Pictures inclutliiig certain combinations of persons, such 
:is woinan-hoy^ man-woman, etc., were placed in each battery, {h) Fairlj' equal 
disiiUnition of pictures judged to be of positive, negative or nisutral tone was 
attempted, (e) Attention was given to the aiiioiiiit of activity in the pictures 
in an effort to obtain a fairly equal distribution, {d) Eacli battery began 
with a [hctui'c considered as likely to be interesting from the subjects' view¬ 
point. Within cacli battery tile pictures were armnged in a sequence tliat 
promised variety and interest. Battery A was oiganizcd to include motion 
picture sequences 1, 13, 2, 7, 3, II spliced in that order for presentation and 
still pictuTis in order 6, 8, 14, 4, 12, and 5. Battery B sequence for movies 
was 6, 8, 14, 12, 4, 5 and for stills 1, 13, 2, 7, 3, and H. These batteries 
rcjxrcsented a utili:^atturi of 12 of the 15 motion [lictures developed. 
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'rhf iuvrsh^Mtnr was iiiUMTsual iit tlu‘ rfh-rls oi i*iit-|iuliii|: in HaMnv J 
two still pictnvos tlrawn Irmn motion pieluics in lltr saiiu’ l>;ilU‘iv'. VUv 
liypoiliosLs was thiU !^iil)jrcts Avon Id rradily iMnitify Hu* sinidc fr:inu’> as iTpir- 
inolioji inctniTs tiu-y IkhI jnsi sci'ii. 'I1»is jn'nvi-d tc» hr rniicc(, 'Du* 
huttrvy was ^iviin to tluvv suUjt'cts iriini llu- s.imr ^rradr as ilir lApriiinnilal 
^M’ 0 U|. and all of tiu'iii s|ioiUajn'oiisIy idrntiiird llu* still ]ni‘iurcs in tlii’ir 
storirs. As a rrsnlt llir Uvo pklnirs Avoir wiilidravvn and ilu* (Inal liauciics 
Avrre compiistal of tlw stiionli indivaird ahovr. 

'riir pidiirc .situations in racli hatlrry toialli'd L?, six in motion and siv: 
in still fornu ll appraml rcasoiiahlr lliai six stiJiu‘> hasnl nji iiiniioii and 
six o\A still piclnvvs would id it it a faiv samplinj' of thv fantasy hrhaviov of 
the siihjcets, Tlir purpose was not to develop rMensive a haliri) !is llir 
"riicinatic ApjAcTception 'IVsl', hut only to test (he liypollir-i\> of this study, 
which uvv basically methodolo^fical. 

II. CoM.hciioN or Tiiiv Data 

1. kV<7i'(‘/i(ijj <}f ihv Huhjn'ts 

In Older to j^atisfy the criterion that most of the pidun^ contain sinneoiie 
Avilh AAdiom a stdiject niit^Iit identify, hoys Aveie U'-ed as sulijecis in tlie pic¬ 
tures. 'Flic population selection for tlie cxperiinental trniiip comprised all ol 
the hoys, 50, in the tenth ^rade of the Lahoiatory School, 'Idle Uiilvcrsity 
of Clucaj^o. ddie at;cs of the hoys tanked from 14 years, I inoiitli to 16 

years, 3 months. ^Phe median a('c was 15 ycais, 5 momhs. 'I'lie intelli- 

test scores (Stan ford-H i net) ranj^ed from 93 to 1*^9, with a me<litui 
score of 134.5. I'he standard deviation xvas 13,0. 

Irnir different sc(]nential piesentations of still and inniiuii picttucs xverc 
used and the subjects were assigned in the order in wliicli they appeared fur 
testing;, 'rile situations were roiiiled in the following manner. 

(I. Maliviy .7—Million I’lennc Si'iii*>, Slill Pienne Srrh's, 

llaUciy */—Still Picliirc Surit’s, Moliim Picture Series. 

i. UiiUcry II —^Motion I'ictuic Slill Ptciino Scilfs. 

tl. Uallerv iJ—Still Pielure Series Mivtioa Pirun c Seiirs.*' 

44us procedvtre was based tm administrative convenience luit I he question 
may he raised, Avere the subjects distributed to the presentations in a rajuloni 
manner? 'Flic investi^^ator knoAvs of no factors that iniy^hi jnvali4late ‘'Uch an 
a^^umptiun. U mi^iliL he td interest, lunvevei, to examine the four ^poup- 

‘'riiest* jjroujis !iiL‘ 1*0(1 t'll in ilit* iii)' e£i>^(s ilui'-- KA/.S’, KV.AJ, JIAf*'*'! PN.A/, 

resjx'cti VL'ly. 
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in^s uf subjects with vespect to the two factors, age aod mtcUigcncc, to detcr- 
inuic whether the)' might he assumed to have been drawn at random from 
the sniiie potnilation. 

The method used to make this evaluation is analysis of variance.^ We 
will test the hypothesis that the four groups are random samples drawn from 
the same population by deriving two independent estimates of the population 
variance, one based on tlie variance of the group means and the other on 
the average variance within the groups. The test of the Jiypothcais is to 
lictcnnint w!\ethcr the ratio (F) between these estimates lies below the value 
ill tlic table of /' for a particular level of significance. First we will apply 
the analysis to the data for age, then IQ. The mean age (months) for each 
group is ISL5, //.W--186,5, 185.1, /AW—184.8. 

We may then formulate the hypothesis: the obtained differences among the 
means arc no greater than those likely to occur by chance. Tlic results 
of the analysis of variance arc shown in Table 3, To apply tlie test of sig¬ 
nificance we obtain the F ratio as follows; 52.67/28.42 L85. On entering 


TAJILE 3 

Analysis ok Varianck for Groui*3 dy ^U;b 


Source of variaiion 

df 

Sum of s(]Hares 

Variance 

Among groups 

3 

159.01 

52.67 

Within groups 

44 

1,250.59 

28.42 

Total 

47 

1,40^.60 



tlie table for F (24) with 3 and 44 degrees of freedom we find that tlie 
value for rejecting the Ii 3 'potliesis at the 5 per cent level is 2.82. We must, 
then, accept the hypothesis that the uhtaiacd difference could be accounted 
for by chance fluctuations. In other words, the obtained differences might 
reasonably be expected on repeated sampling. 

Tlie same jiroccdurc was employed to evaluate the differences in IQ scores 
foi the four groups of subjects. The mean IQ for each group was JMS — 
IJ8.3, /ISM —131.0, BA'IS —128.1, liSlVI —132.3. The bypotbc 5 ;is to he 
tested is; the obtained diffcrciicc.s among the means are no greater than tliosc 
likely to occur liy chance. The results of the analysis of variance arc shown 
in 'Fable 4. 

lo apply the test of significance avc would divide the among groups vari¬ 
ance by the within groups variance to obtain an f ratio. However, since 
tlie witliiii groups variance is tlie larger, we need not make the computation. 

‘A discuss mil niul formulae for analysis of variance may he fnund in Lindquist (24). 






PAUL K. 




rAinj'. 4 

Analysis ok V'ahiancp hir CJrimm'S nv /</ 


Source of varinlion 

‘If 

Sum of S(pi;ircH 

\'aria nee 

Among groups 

Widdn groups 

3 

^4 

fi36.SH 

10,2S3.9() 

212.19 

233.73 

Total 

*17 

n>,’)20.4S 



The T ratio required for significance at the 'i per cent level for d anil 44 
decrees of frecdorn is obviously not icached and ilie JiyiioilicMs i^ accepted. 
We may eonclmle that tlie differeiicts olitaiiied Inhvcen (lie IQ means for 
the Ktoups mii^ht reasonably be expected nu reiuvucd tiuiuplin^'. 

It should be ]>oiiU(!d out that tlie evaluation nf dilYciviU [U'oup means ami 
of the individual differences between ibeiii involves the assumption ilial the 
variance within a j^ioup is t)ic same except for chance, finiu ^poiip to ^roup 
(24). We may increase our confidence in the results if» lather tluiu inakin[; 
the assumption, an exact test nf the hypothesis of homogeneous vai iarice u rre 
applied to the observed data, Knllowin^ landiiuisc (J4) we apply ibe 
6.907 8« 

formula A’-- (u lop;niLVh— N\ <S\-) to the data for u^c 

3// -I- it H- I 

and IQ of the j^roups. The re(]uircd A"'^ value f(»r 3 dc^^rees of freedom at 
the S per cent level is 9.B37. Since the obtained A'^ values are 2.97K (or 
Aj^e and 4.274 for IQ, we arc obviously justilied in rctainiiii; the hypotliesis 
of Iioniujjcneons variance. 

'I'hc conclusion seonis warranted, then, that insofar as a^^c and iiitclli^jcncc 
arc concerned there were no sit!;nificant diffevcnccs amony; the (our y;voups. 
'riiLS fact su^t^ests the probability that there are no si^nificanl difference^ in 
otiicr factors amonj^ the groups arid nialu'S it possible to interpret any <lifler- 
cnees in the experimental variables with tea ter confidence, 'riie inijiui' 
lance of these conditions will he consideieil in m'caU'r del ail in Sec linn IV 
because of ilieir licarinit upon tlie assumptions of raiuloniisation jiml lionio- 
[(ciicit}' of variance underlying; the use of analysis <if variance techniques. 

2, //dfJioto^rfi^Kjn of (hv I'i’sts 

The first few minutes of each tcstini^ period were devoted to e-^tabU'^b- 
int' rapiiort with the subject. He was fainiliari/.eiJ witli ilie eijiiifjnu’dt, espe- 
cially the wire recorder on which a test run was coiuiiicled [o iry (Mit the 
reception. Practically all of the subjects had liad previous expeiieiicc witli 
the wire recorder. U was placed in an inconspicuous place, avid most of the 
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subjects paid little or no attention to the microphone wlicn the tests got 
uiuler way* Each subject viewed the images from tiie same position, approxi¬ 
mately 16 feet from the screen- The exavainer sat to the right and rear of 
t]]c subject. Me operated all the equipment alone. At no time was anyone 
else ill the room (luring the testing periods. IBccause no writing was done 
the room 'vvns comparatively dark. 

After a brief orientation about the general purpose of the investigation, 
the following were given to each subject'. 

'Illis is a story telling lest. I have *soiTie short motion pictures nnd 
some stilJ picdircH that I am going to show you, one at a time. For 
eadi picture I want you to ninkc up a story. Tell wfiflt lias happened 
heforc, and what j,s happening in)w. Say what the people are feeling 
and iliiriking and Iiow the story will conic out. You can make up any 
kind of Mory please. 'Fake as much lime as yon need. Kacli time 
hcforc I show you a picture I will tell you who is in b. Do you have 
any <|iicslioiif!? All right, here is the first picLuic. 

A significant point at which this investigation differed from the usual 
ililections for obtaining stories about pictures was tlie verbal structuring 
given in the iiistnicti(nis. This procedure wtis considered as more likely to 
direct fantasies into the nrea of family relationships than if tJic directions 
were more iiulcfuutc. The verbal structuring given each stimulus is indi¬ 
cated below. 

Jlniiery A — Mo^vies 

1. This IS about a boy nncl hla mother. 

2. Here is a faiiiily-fatber, molbcr, hoy and girl 

3. Here is a lioy. 

+, The next one is about father and mother. 

5. 'fhe next one is about a boy and liis father and mother. 

(>. The la.si oiic is about n boy and liis sister. 

Ititiiery A—Sfills 

1. 'l'U« ilrst ttiw is ubtjut a boy and Uia father, 

2. 'Hie ucxl unc is about « father anil molhev. 

1. 'riiis one is iibmit a buy lUul Itls father and sister. 

4v 'I'lie iKxi one is about a boy and bis mother, 

5. 'I'luH one is idioui a boy and It is sUier. 

6. 7’be Uivi i!» abovU a boy and bis father and mother. 

Botifry }l—Moines 

(Directions ivi*rc the siinie as for Ilattery //—Slilf.s.) 

Bntiery 7 ?—SlUh 

(Dircciioiis rvere the same as for llattery A —-Movies) 
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M'lu’ i[lvcsli^,^'U(l^ di^l nol press tlie Mibjivb ar any liinr. Ivvny cfluit ^v^ls 
made to insure tliiit tlic Mihiect nrulei.sinnd wliat was expeeh'd <if liiin, Iml 
no effort was made* to insiiie confonniiy m the instnirlinn'’. It is cDiuimui 
clhiiail practice to press the subject at certain points In clarify ideas nr to 
elaborate a story tliat is considered loo slioit. Uapaport (, 14 ) tliscti>^rs the 
rationale, consequences, nnd interpretative M^niiiicance of such practices. To 
have pressed the subjects m the present study wcmhl liave intioduccil another 
variable, the investif^ator’s inquiry, which inij^ht bias the refills, Jt was 
considered preferable for tlie examiner Ui bf as lunch a coumlaut possible in 
the cxpermienlal situation. 

The piocedniT adopted in this study may not be the most api^ioprialc clini¬ 
cally, but seemed best for the puipose of this rcsivirelu Uiidoublcdly more 
material would have been obtained hml the subject been asked for (*labora* 
tioii and elari(icalion of ideas lU cejiain jininls. 'I'ho st<irlrs wcie probably less 
concrete, vshorler and somctiines meue anibi^uoii'^ than they lui^ht olherwijie 
liave been. 

d. Prfimrafion uf ihc Ihita jar Amiiysh 

All material on the wiic recorder was transcribed, IlucIi spjry was coded 
to indicate the story number, Ihulcry A or B, motion pictuic (M) or still 
I)icture (S) stimulus, and order of presen tall on, Mfl or SAP In clinical 
practice responses to tliemalic apperception tests arc written by the ex am iner, 
When the, subject talks at bis own pace, ll\c exanunev frequently has to slow 
down the subject in order to Kct most of the material on paper. 'I'liis is not 
necessaiy when recordinjir apparatus is used. 

The examiner was impressed by the hesitations, uncertainties, repetitions of 
words and phrases that were revealed in most records. His expciicnce with 
takinf^ records in handwritlni^ leads him to believe that eonsi<leiable nia- 
tei'ial is lost when a recorder is nol used. The (pieslion, of coiiise, of tlic 
si(^niJicance of such material lemaiiis umlcleniiined. An invcbtlf^atiou 
well be made to discover the interpiclative sifuufieance <if the tlifferences he- 
tween lecordeil and examiner-wrlvien re.sponses. 'rhe lelutiousbip between 
the amount of material obtained and the lime taken lo obtain it is examined 
in Section Ilf. 




Ill, S'rORY PROIMJCTIVITV AND ASSOCIA'l’KI) 

RiaATK)Nsinrs 

A. LknUTII CllAllACTKIUSTiCS OF Till': Storifs 

Since each of the 50 subjects icceived 12 stiiaiilf, six motinn anti six 
still pictures, 600 stories were uhtiiiiie*!. Heciiiise a vriluitiin record 
procured by iisin^^ a wire recorder, a woul coiiiu constituletl a prreiM* 
iTieasurc of the Icnf^tli of the stories. Every word w;h counted except the 
expression, “ah.'' A frequency distribution of story len^^tlis is j^ivcit in 
Table 5. 

'Ehe stories rant»ed in length Ironi 12 to 2,V/ words. 'The mean wortl 
length of tile 600 stories was 55..11, staiulard Jeviatum 28.Id. I'hc moan 
productivity per person was 603.74 words, standard deviation 2S6.12. The 

PAurji: s 

Freoukncv OtsiRinuTioN Ob’ SroRV I.KNii'nis 
Range ami scores ITcuueiicy 


226-240 

1 

211-225 

0 

196-210 

0 

181-195 

1 

166-180 

1 

151-165 

3 

126-150 

3 

121-135 

12 

106-120 

17 

91-105 

26 

76- 90 

40 

61- 75 

91 

46- 60 

t4H 

31- 45 

15S 

16- 30 


1- 15 

K 


mean word length of the .R)0 stories given in lT^ponsl‘ to motion picture 
stimuli was 59,02, standard deviation 26.16 while the mean word leiM!;tl\ of 
the 300 stories in response to still pictures was 5l,O0, standard ijeviation 
29.86. 

Tliese ligures arc considerably below the miniinum deemed necessary for 
adequate interpretation by Murray (31). “Stories from a sane adult aver¬ 
aging less than 140 words per story usually indicate lack of rapport and 
cooperation, lack of sclf-involvcnient, As a rule they are not wortli scoring." 
This statement has been challenged by Hcniy (17), whose Indian records 
averaged about 200 words per person. Diat the signilicance of tlie factor 
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o( in the iiUerpictahility of j^torics n^uy be a funclion of the systev^ 

of analysis used is siigpcstcd by Henry. Tlie significance of the length factor 
is con side red in greater detail in Section IV* 

Another interc^sting charnctcristic of productivity is the extent to whicli 
story Icngtlis in response to motion and still pictures were associaccd. The 
prod lie t-mo»nent correlation coefUcient for the 50 eases was -j'.SL For 
Fattcry y/—26 cases—it was for Battery B —24 cases—it was -|-.82. 

1'hesc arc significant correlations nt the 1 per cent level, which indicates tliat 
individuals tended to occupy the same relative positions in the distributions 
of length for motion and still pictures. 

Tiwse relationships may point to consistency in the icspoiulent^s behavior 
or to similarities in the kinds of stimuli presented. In this instance tlic still 
pictures Were* those taken from other motion pictures and jttdffcd to be equiva¬ 
lent, This suggests the desirability of determining the relationship between 
length of response to motion pictures and to their presumed equivalents* that 
is the still pictures taken from the motion pictures, tn this instance the 
subjects arc difTcrent, TJic comparison is made between the mean produc- 
rivit)’’ of each motion picture and the mean productivity of tlic equivalent still 
picture, The niitnber of situations was 12 and the product-moment coefficient 
of correlation was 4-,S6. This is a statistically significariit correlation at 
the 1 per cent level. 

These results seem to indicate that there is both consistency among sub- 
icets and siinilririty in stimulus power with respect to responses length to a 
motion picture and its equivalent still. The relative values of various stimuli 
a VC considered in Section JV. 

IJ. Intj?llioiince and Productivitv 

The relationship hetween the amount of material produced in renction to 
picture stimuli and the intelligence test scores of the subjects producing stories 
has not been systematically studied. Statements about such relationships are 
usually by-products of investigations with different objectives. It secim rea¬ 
sonable to assume tliat individuals in the lowest end of tltc intelligence score 
distribution wtmld produce less material than brighter individuals. Support 
for this view has been given by Despert and Potter (10). ‘'Dull children 
yield less information than the more Intelligent ones, although there is no 
absolute relation between IQ and rroductivity.” This docs not imply that 
the story telling type of projective instrument has little value for studying 
iiidividual,s of inferior intelligence. The work of Samson (36) with mental 
defectives has shown that the Thematic Apperception Test is a useful clinical 
tool. 
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Tlic IQ scores and tlu: total productivity scores for the 50 sohject*. w(Mr 
correlated hy the producL'iiionient method, 'fhr ohtaiiud value wa^ .043 
which is not significant at the 5 per cent level. This result indicates that 
intellif^cncc test scores on the population employed are not significant indica¬ 
tors of the total length of stories t^iven in response to the pictures. 

C. RlILA'riONSIlIPS InVOI,VIN(5 4'imi- ANM) Pkoouciivuv 

When reacting to a still picture, the sulijeets had the hliiuulus ludoie llieni 
throii^diout the period of response. On llie other hand, ihe suhjecis saw 
a complete sequence when reaciint^ to the motion pietiiie, hehne lellin;.; a 
story. Another ptissiblc experirnemal desiy.n inqdtt have hi-cu lo liniii ex¬ 
posure of the still picture stimuli to the exact time it look for pitijeclion of 
each equivalent motion picLuie. 'The invesiij^ator ctJnsidc'ied it (h^inihle to 
follow the practice used clinically, tliat is, ui allow the sulijrcis to have (he 
sliinuUis available rhroiif^liout the story-telling;. 'This is not technically ims- 
sible with the motion picture. 

Data on response Lime were made available in the follow In manner. 
Subjects were “clocked" on still pictures from the time tlie fii^i stimulus 
was presented until the. story ah out the last sUmulus was coiuideied. Subjects 
were “clocked" on motion pictures from the time llie projector was siaited 
for the first stinuiliis until the story ahouL the last stimulus was completed. 
The total projection time for Hattery J sllimili (motion pictuies>} was 
seconds, for Ihittery IS 83 seconds. These amounts of time were deducted 
from the total reaction time of each subject hehn'c making; cnmpaii^ons. 

These data are best viewed as approxiinatitms for the purpose of coin- 
parinii the relative time taken for reactions to motion and still pictures, 'riiis 
is true because total time for each i;roui> of stimuli was obtained instead of 
reaction time to each stimulus, which would have made liner dillereiuialions 
possible. However, there may be some value in sliulyiiif; the re-sults vvilli 
tbese conditions in mind. 

I'lie iwernz/c amount of response time for eacli subjrcl was about 10 min¬ 
utes- 'I'his was fairly evenly distributed between moiion and still pictures. 
In order to determine whether the differences between any pair of means 
weie si^^iiilicant the /-Lest was applied. No difference was significant at 
the 5 per cent level. It may be conclndej that the hntr pinups took about 
the same amount of a\^ciat;e time to react t(» the motion aiul still ]iicturc>. 

'rhat individual differences were opcrntiiiK evhlenceil by a stiuiy of the 
relationship between the response times of the 50 subjects to motion and to 
still |)ictiires. 'Die pniducL-oioiiient coeflicinit of corielalltui w:l^ -| .(>35. 
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Tins value Is statisticaliy signi/icant at the 1 per cent level. This may he 
iiUeiiMcted to that there was a siKuificaiit tctideucy for individuals to 
t.ikc about the same ainount of time to respond to both types of stimuli. 
However, there remains a large portion of variance not accounted for. 

To many clinicians 10 minutes will seem a rather short period of time for 
responses to 12 stimuli. While it has been shown above that the stories 
obtained are sonicwliat sliortcr til an might be procured under clinical con¬ 
ditions, anotlier important reason for tlie shorter response time Was tlie use 
of the wire recorder. Since the mean productivity for the 50 subjects was 
about 660 words and the me an response time was 10 ininutes, a hand¬ 
written record would have rctiuircd a rate of about 66 words a minute, to 
keep up with tlie narration. The average v^ord from a sampling of tlie 
stories contained about five Icttci’s. Tliis means tliat a person recording 
by l^nglianJ would have to write about 330 letters a minute. This is an 
impossible dcjuancl as indicated by studies in handwriting speed, ‘‘Nifenccker 
found l06 letters per minute to he the average rate for 161 sales clerks, 
hillcrs, elicckcrs and bookkeepers” (26). And thc^e occupations have high 
requirements for rapid writing. U may be concluded that the relatively 
large umount of material obtained within the short response time can be 
attrihiitccl largely to the lusc of the wdie recorder. 

A significant relationship was found between the total response time and 
the productivity of the 50 subjects. The product-moment coefficient of cor- 
relation was which is significant at the I per cent level. However, 

tlierc remains a considerable portion of variance not accountcci for. We may 
coiicliule that there wa.s a slight tendency for tliosc wJio told longer stories 
to take luorc time to do it. 

Data were collected Avbich made it possible to determine the rclationsliip 
hctwccfi the time taken for projection of tlie motion picture stiniiiliis and 
jjrotiuctivitj' elicited by that stimulus. The projection time for the 12 motion 
pictures ranged from 11 to 21 seconds, Ihc mean time was 15 seconds. 
I he productivity score fin ench stimulus was taken as the sum of all the 
leiigili scores for the 24 subjects reacting to tliat stimulus. The product- 
moment coc/lidciit of correlation between these variables was -(-.245. Tliis 
\'aluc is not significant at the 5 per cent level, ^FUe scatter diagram of these 
fcores did not indicate any nun-rectilinear relationship between the time of 
projection and the productivity for the stimuli. 
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D. Summary 

'riic purjioj^c oi tins section was In rrpnrt rviilciuc bearing nn the pnn 
chicliviLy aspects of the stories. The cvuiciice seems lu support the following 
conclusions. 

1. 'I'he lenj^tlis of the stories proJiiced in this ic«rarch prijhal^ly com¬ 
pares favorahl}^ witli those reported in several other investijj^aliijns. 

2. I'iiere was n considerable tendency for individuals to he pnulucuvr in 
response to motion and stiU pictures to the same tle^iee {y ■- 

3. Hie intelli^^elice test scores of the tested population iir<‘ not a signifi¬ 
cant indication of the amtMiiu of material j^iven in response to tlu* picluies 
(r^-h.04). 

4. The lar'Ke ainonnt of material obtained within the shoit le^ponst’ linie 
may he attriliuled to the use of the wire recorder. 

5. A tendency was iioletl for individuals to la Ice ahniii llie same amount 
of time for responclin^^ to iiix motion and six still pictures {/ 

6. There was a niodcratc tcmleiicy for iliose wfio i;ave more ^K^lel'ial^ to 
tahe more time to <!o it (r ” 4^-40)- 

7. There was no significant lelationship between amount of nine for pro¬ 
jection of a motion pi’ctur<? and the aiiioiiiit of material elicited hy that pic¬ 
ture (r = -1-.25). 




IV. MKrnoDor.odicAL asimx: rs ol* 'rirr; s riinv 

A. Intiiodul'iion" 

III this section we will iliscnss the hem in]r of ihc ilat:i uimn ilic fnllowing 
major metliO{loloKical fiucstioiis. 

1. Aie there siKiiiiicant tliltcrences he tween the mot inn anil still iiiclnic 
incthnils of prescntiiitir picture situatiinis? 

2. Are there sit^nilicant differences ainon^^ tlu* picture siiuutinns in pnwei 
to produce nieanlnKful niatriial. 

3. Are tlierc si^nificiint differences in the lesnlts when inoiicni piclurcs 
arc preficntcd hrfon* and after still pictnus? 

4. Aie there si^nilicant differences between the two h.inciie', of tests? 

5. Can evidence he obtained of tlie stahility ot this expeiiiiu-ni ? 

The answer Lo these qiiesLions required some qiiiuili/icatinn of the basic 
‘‘sLoT)^” data. 

The stories wen: scored iti terms of four separate promliirc^, 'I'lie chief 
objective in usiuK four nietlioils w^is to obtain n iiiensure of llie consistency 
with which certain li^quitheses were tested by the ^lata. 'riie scoring; niethods 
are called need-press, intraceptivc lanf^uat^e, discoiuhut-relief words, and 
ratiiq^ scale.^' Kach procedure is described below. Atteiilion is called lo its 
rationale and previous uses, if any. A report on scorei reliahilily is \i}yvu 
for each me thud. 

Foil own the prese illation of scorinf; methods, ihe appropiialciiess of 
anal^'sis of variance as the statistical techniipie for Heating!: i^^di- 

cated. Tins teclinique is then applied to tlie data and tlie results an- f)re¬ 
sented and discussed. A synthesis of the results of the analyses of vaiinncc 
is attempted to determine whether consistency Jimon^ tlie scoiinjr meiluMls 
was acliieved. 


II, ScokiNd A [i'll tons 
1. N red-Press Sr or in/; 

'rile need-press anab'sis used in this study was developed hy Aluiiay (2*^?) 
and his co-wmrkeis at the Harvard Psjcholo^dcal Clinic. Murray defines in 
^reat detail tlie conceptual fianicwork within which “need-prcss” as psyclio- 
lo^ncal varialrles aic rooted. 'Fliis scheme tjf :Ula!y^i^ has been used hy many 
investit^ators incliidiiijr Sanford, A Veils, and Dcahler (35, 42, 


''A recent Minunniy of inctlioils of sr«>rinK JHul :nialysis vi'.nl Uy Iciuliiu; \\nrkfis 
in ihe ilitiiuille eeiuion (it-lil Inis been hkkIc liy ( 11 ). 
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Fnr the study the definitions of needs and press formulated by 

Murray (30) were followed. He describes the general conception of need- 
press us follows: 

'I'hc ^cUellle is based upon a conccptioii «f ihc mutual dependence uiid 
irilernction of forces—farces ^vUhin ihe personality and forces otipinat" 
ing in tilings or people oiK-side ilic persoanlily. Tlie forces engendered 
wJlIiiii the per.soiialil]'' hnve been leriiicd wrrdj (or drives) and I lie social 
or iaanimalc forces %vbh which the suhjcct has mtercoursc have hceii 
termed press (phira) press). It seems that almost any behavioral event 
is susccptihlc of analysts into needs and press (30), 

Enclj story wus anal)'/cd in terms of 35 needs and 22 press. 

'The fust analysis wiis carried on by the investigator. Each story wa? 

rarely attaclied to a 5 x 8 card and tlic cards were sbnnicci. Tims the 
analyst ditl not know the identity of the subject or whether the story was 
ft response lo a niotion or still picture. A need or press was tallied each time 
it was identified in a story. 'Fhe rating scale for strength of the variables, 
wliicli is used by some workers nsiJig this inclliod, was not used. However, 
one measure of strength, frequency of occurrence, was obtained. In this 
fiisliioii cacli story was assigned a score representing tile sum of tlie needs 
and press identified, 

To get a measure of investigator reliability, a second analysis of the data 
was made more than three months after the first analysis. 7^hc procedure 
described above tvas repeated. A sampling of 230 stories was used. The 
scenes obtained from tlie two analyses wore correlated, The pruiluct'momcnt 
cocniciciit of correlation was +.9+. It represents tlie relatioiisliip between 
scores given indepciulcfitly by the same person to tlie stories. The cacflficient 
olitaincd does not indicate the extent of agrcx'iiient in identifying tlie same 
needs juul press in both analyses. A separate tally revealed that out of 1,132 
items there was agicement on 657, or 58 per cent. 

T(uiikins (39) indicates in his discussion of interpreter vcliability the pioh- 
Idiis involved in obtaining agreement in analyzing test protocols. He points out 
that reliability coellicients of coirelation ranging from -]-.96 have 

been reported in the literature. '*At tlie moment eacli investigator is a law 
iiiilc) hiiiisplf," Tfiis conclusion at least suggests that there is si long wsiy to 
go to reduce interpreter variability in analyzing data of this kind. 

In the light of 'I'amkifis' review it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
intcrpretcT Tcliabiliiy obtained in this study is superior to niiicli of the work 
that has been done. 
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2 . Intracv^itivv Loi9{fU(i{]e Sunvio 

Aii()tlii:r apprnacli tu scorinj^ the stoiics inv(>l\Ts [in anjlysis of tlic ‘‘liilra- 
coptive hy t)io su]>j('cts, 1 In's dors not cimipri^r* u sy*lf'm of 

analysis in the same sense as ''need-press’’; it is merely one ns|ieel of form 
analysis as used by iiivestij^alors in this field. 

Tile definition of iiUraceptive laiijruaj^e will become clearer if it is eon- 
^id^red within the fiamcwork of descriptive and inleijiretjnive lainmai^e. All 
c(jmincnL,s or remarks that uo heyond a rouline {lescription of the >>riniu]iis may 
he called interpretative, I'nr cxaiiiide, llie remark ‘blie falher \> lalkiiiK 
the mother/’ is considered descriptive of the sliniulus, wdiile the remark, '‘the 
father is explaininir something" to tiie mother” is iiUerpretatiee. 'I'lie latter 
remark adds someth in imaf^inative to tlie first leniark. All intiaeeptive 
remarks arc interpretative hy ilefinitkni hut they add stniielhin;^ by levealiiH' 
individtial needs, desires, motives, feelin^^s, attitmles. Iiitracepiive lanpuaiw 
is more pcisonalized laiif'uafre than other interpriMalive remmks. It tells 
more about the private world of the teller. "lie is waitin^^ there" i'- inter¬ 
pretative l)Ut "he is waiting tiicrc impatiently” is, in addition, intraceptive. 
“He is sad/' "he left disiriistedly,” ‘'he is afraid to confide” aic other ex¬ 
amples of Intiaeeptive remarks. 

This category of analysis was used (piaiUilatively hy Henry (17) one 
indicator of "inner life freedom,” 'I'hc intraceptive language was most fre- 
ijiiCJitly idcJitified as a phrase which contained the appropriate feeling ele' 
ment^. In the analysis each stiuy was attacheil to a 5 x H caid and all the 
cards were sluifHed. Thus, the investigator did not know the idenliiy of tlie 
subject or whether the story was a response to a inoli(jn (m- still picture, 'riiis 
procedure resulted in a score for each stmy. 

In order to obtain a measure of the consistency with which the investigator 
identilied intraceptive language, a second analysis was made mure than three 
months after the first analysis. The same nmdilions weic observed in analy/.- 
ing a sampling of .112 stories, 'riie scoics obtained iioni tlie two :lnaly^e> of 
J12 stories were correlated. 'The pioduct-niomeiit cneflLcient of i'<jilelalion 
was +.HI. From a total of 556 Items, .159, or 65 per cent, were identical 
in Ixjth analyses. These indices of rcliahilil}'^ were judged to he accejitable 
for tlic purposes of tlie study. The stories lended to leceive scores nl the 
same magnitude on repeated analysis. 

Dis('Ofiifor/-Ri‘lii’f IJ onl Srornif/ 

The Itasic procedure in the “Discomfort-relief” method of scoiing tlie 
stories is to identify words which indicate di>c()iiifoit (suflering, tension, 
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pain, unhappiness) anti relief (comfoit, satisfaction, enjoyment). The pro- 
cccluic was clcvclopctl by Dollnrd and Mowrer (11) to measure tension in 
written documents. It has not hecii applied in the field of thematic apper¬ 
ception stiuly nltltongh these authors suggest tlic possibility. The psycho¬ 
logical mLionale for tin's approach to scoring is given below. 

Possibly iht* psychological transaction involved in D.R.Q. scoring 
can be indicated as folloiva; The scorer rehearses the sentence. As 
he does so, the 5 e)Ucn*:c or t\iought•'unit produces tensing or relaxing 
responses in the scorer, or he experiences no changes in tension level. 

The scorers are then serpured to make a verbal response to the cue 
produced by the leiisioji change. This verbal response ia the score. He 
says “drive’' in case tension is increased; “reward” in case tension 
IK rod net'll am! “/oro’' if rehcaraal has prod viced no change in tension 
level Usually tliis jclienrsal Iraiisactioti occurs so rajiidly that It is 
dc'^crihed by the scorer as “intuitive/' 

The reliability of jiulgmeni con re ruing the D.U.Q, gives evidence of 
llie fact that die rise and fall of lurman tensions arc well registered 
in common speech and that likewise this speech is svifliciciUly widely 
di:« Semina red so that a considerable number of people can mnke accurate 
jiKigmcatfl in respect to tension mnvcincnC (If). 

Ttic fiictliod is most closely related to attempts in t)ic tliematic appercep¬ 
tion held to identify emotioualized words of a specific type such as ^'ag^res- 
sivc'^ (4), A preliuiiiiary attempt was made to use "emotionialized words” 
as a scoring technique, Tl^ey were defined as words which express personal 
feclipgs, without differentiation as to part of speech. One hundred fifty-six 
stones were analyzed in this manner, the total number of such words con¬ 
stituting the score for each story. One moiitli later the same stories were 
autdyy.ccl by the discomfort^vclicf method described above, 'rhe first 100 
words identified by eacli nictiiod were then compared and it was found that 
90 were identical. This made it evident that citlicr one of tlicse methods 
could he used. Very little would be gained by using methods which gave 
similar results, liccaiise of the existing reliability studies on the discomfort- 
relief word approach the decision was made to use it instead of “emotionalized 
words,” 

The discomfort and relief words were identified in all of the stories. Again 
the identity of the subject and wliether the story was a response to a motion 
or still picture wcie not Iciiown. The sum of the discomfort and relief words 
con sti til red the score for each story. 

A second mudy.sis using sturics was. pcctcrcmcd by the cxpcvimcrtter 
under the smue conditions as those for the first analysis. 'The scores, stoiy by 
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stoiy, for ilics(> two nniiiyscs were corrrljitcd- Tlir prcKhict-iiinnirnt rorfli- 
cicjit* was -|-.00. 

Two independent jiidj^es tlicn performed the discoinfoi t-relii‘f word anaU- 
sis usin[^ the above mentioned article for directions. 'J'licse jud^:(s were col¬ 
lege graduates without special psychological training. 'The score> obtained 
hy the investigator for 3 12 stories were then coiiipaicd with those obtained !)y 
eacli scorer. The product-niomcnt coeflicicnts were -h,S3 and -] .73. 'Diis 
correspondence in nttrihuting scores to pniticular sloiies does not imply that 
the scores were derived hy identification of the same words hy each scorer. 
It is apparent, however, that the three scorers slmwi'd considerable ni^n'emcnt 
in attributing tlie same total srorrs to particular stories, 'rius acc<iinplish- 
nient satisfies the purpose for Avhicli those analyses wcie made *-to <lllTei- 
eiitiatc among stories. 

4. Rdii/iff Seale Seori/ir; 

The quantitative treatments of the data M'liicli have been described—need- 
press, intraception language, and disconifort-relief words,—may he consideicil 
analytical approaches in the sense that they involve detaileil analy>is of a 
story into component elements and variables which were then adfled tn give 
a score for the story. The rating scale metluHl to he descriiied here is a nholc- 
story ajipioach. It is based on the assumption that a story which is descriptive 
only will tell very little about the teller's private world, while a stoiy that 
is projective will reveal much more about the tellers private world, 'i'he 
definitions of ‘'descriptive'’ and “projective” stories will be uinde clearer by 
exanuning the procedure which was employed. 

All of the stories (600) had been placed on 5x8 cards, in order that the 
judge would not know the identity of the subject or whether ilic story Wfis 
given in response to a motion or still picture. It is apparent from Table 5 
that there is considerable range in the length of stories. More than half 
of the stories (306) fall within the interval 31-60 words. On the assump¬ 
tion that the length of the stories should he controlled when the rfiiing w:\s 
done, the subject responses were disLiihuted into five gionpingsi 1-30, 31*6f), 
6K90, 9M20, and 121 up. 

Each of the five groups of stories was judged separately, 'i'lie following 
instructions were used by the investigator on two different occasions and once 
by an indcpcndcMit judge. 

The pm pose of ihi-s sorting proccihirc ifi lo locate eaclt story on a 
four-point scale. 'I'lie scale ititlicalcs ilcgree of self or ego iavolveiiieiit 
of the story idler. The scnle might nlso be thought of us n coiiiinuiini 
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along '\vl\lcU cacl\ slory could be plnccdj with complete dcscriptiveueas 
(non self-in rolvemeiit) at one end nnd maximum projective ness (aclf- 
iuvolvemcnl) at the other. 

D^jinptlou in this context lUtfPns that the story simply relates the 
physical aspects of the atiinuhia or tella about events in words which 
imply no moiivcs, desires, nttitudes, fcelinga. 

VrixlccliQu implies the presence of words or statements involving feel¬ 
ings, altitudes, desires, motives. 

Read carefully the de/initions of each category before you begin the 
sorting procedure. 

Caic(jory I 

The story is entirely descriptive. Words describing feelings, motiyesj 
dtsucs, aUilude:s arc not used. 

Ciiiegovy ll 

A considerable portion of the story Is descriptive. Some words im¬ 
plying feelings and atiiHides are used. 

Vnie^ury ill 

'rUe story includes u considerable amount of language involving 
feelings, ntiltiidcs, desires. Some descriptive words arc used. 

Coieifory IV 

Strticmeni? Implying feelings, attitudes, desires are the dominant fea^ 
lure of the story. 

1. Read each story completely and separately. Then place it in one 
of the four categories before you. If you cannot readily classify the 
story into one of the four described categories, place it in a separate 
pile called '^not readily clnssiriahle.'' 

2. After you have performed the above operation you will have a 
clearer defihitiDn in your mind of the relative meanings of the entegories. 

3. Then go to Category I and decide whether each story should 
remain in that category or shmiUl be shifted lo another category. Make 
any changes you think necessary. 

+. Then go lo Category II. Carry on the snmc operation ns in (3). 

5. Then go lo Category IV. Carry on the same operation ns in (3)r 
< 1 , I'hcn go lo Category III. Carry on the same operation as in (3). 

7, After the nbovc operations have been performed you will linvc 
a lietter bast*! for rc-cxainining the atorics which you plnccd in the 
‘hiot rcailily clnsHillnlde*’ category. Now go through these stories and 
put each one into one of the four categories described. 

This pruccdtiic resulted in the assignment of a score to each stoiy, that is, 
the fctir points cm the contiiuimn wurc treated ns scores. 

In orfler tn obtain a measure of reliability of the experimenter's use of 
the rating .scale method, the sorting of tile 600 stories was repeated three 
months later. ^ he same piocediirc was foilowed. An objectivlt}'^ measure 
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nf this inoccdure was ohtiuncd by use of an iiulcpeiulrru judj;i\ He suited 
the 306 stories in tile 31-60 word Icnf^tb fr^nipiiijr. If we consider cojnpli’re 
at^rccmciU and one-class difference as reprcsentiiifF substantial aftrctiuent in 
placint^ a story in a kivcii catct^oiy on repeated sortings, the extent of a^iec- 
iiieiU was 98 per cent for the investittator with himself and 97 per ltiu ff)r 
the investigator with an independent judge. The rcsidls of these proerdures 
indicate that reasonable success was achieved in diffcreuiiaiing stones on 
the scale. 

C. TiIH SlUNlFICANCli OF AnAI.VSIS OF V'aiuanciv ani» 1'acioiuai. DrSKSisr 

FOR Tins S iuiw 

It has been shown how quantitative moasnres weie assigned to each story 
hy four different approaches: nccchpress, intraceptive language, diNC<jnifort- 
relicf words, and rating scale. 

\Vc may get some uiideistaiiduig of liic factorial design frtun 'Table 6. 
Combinations of the v^aiiuus cells represent the facKns to he stmlied. 
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lluttcry 

Haucry H 


Movies 

Slilb Movies 

Stills 

// 

U C 

D 

E 

F O’ 

n 


'I'Uc basic deliniiioiis arc us billows: 

J. ICach t)t the above cells represciiis 12 sukI 6 picuire siuia- 

doiiH. For example, y/ represcius 12 subjccis and liwuioii lueiurc 
situations. 'I'lic cell lltcii includes sCoich for 12 i 6 or 72 stories. li, 
then, would include Situations 7-8-9-10-11-12 fur ihe <tmv •iulijeein. 

2. II an cry A refers lei A + // -f- 11 -|- /•' and HaiU'ry li re fern lo 

t; T /; + a t //. 

1. Uluck I incluiles A H- li -\- it T fl aiui lllock 2 iiU'luih'H tl 1- 

/■ -h C T O. 

4. Methods refers lo A -1- F T d- <"i for imuiou puMUu-s and 
li H- /•' -f- I) H- // for still pictures. 

5. Order of present nlioJi refers lo A -f- F -f* (1 ‘h Jl for Or hi order 
nf presentation and F -(- W -h G -I- D refers to sccoiul order of p resen- 
latioii. 

6. Piclure silunlioiis IncUidcs llie comhinaiiou of eacli of ihc li-12 
f^luiaiions in Alt and IiF witli their counler[)artH in (ID niwl (ifl- 

Tliis introduces the factors in the design of the study which are considered. 
The kinds of comparisons to be made have been suggested by examination of 
tile experimental design. 
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Are llicxe nnj’ differences between Ihe metbods? 

2. Arc there any di/Fcrcuccs among the picture sitiintioris? 

3. Arc thcie any differences between ordera of prcscnUtions? 

•K Arc there any differences between die bniterics? 

5, Are there any differences between the blocks? 

A common approach to ons\>Tr s\ich questions would be to vc-state them as 
null hypothcscii;^ then test the significance of the dififcvcnccs between th& 
means for cacli camparison by using the /-test,’^ Simple direct comparison of 
differences in means did not appear to be tlie appropriate technique for 
analysing the apparent variability in the data. It seemed that the factors— 
subjects^ methods, picture situations^ orders of presentation and batteries— 
were siniiillaneously oporating in the experimental situations, Tliereforc, a 
method which \vo\ild make possible tests of significance of these several 
factors singly mul in /Itfir vfirions coinhiuatious would be more appropriate. 
Such n method is n vail able in the use of anal 3 ^sis of variance in factorial 
design.® 

Analysis of variance Ls jnost closely associated witli tlic work of Fisliei' (14) 
in the firld of agricuhural experimentation. In recent times, efforts have 
been made to apply these methods to educational and psycho logical research, 
illustrated by Lindquist (24) and Jolmson (20). Analjsis of variance has 
been well defined by Sncdccor (37). 

It is .T lcclini<iue for seEregalifie from comparable groups of data 
il\e \aT\auoft uaccaVjlc Ui specified %o\wccs, U an e^stlTnale 

of experimental error freed of tbnt part of die variability whose origin 
Is known. In ccmiuacCioii witU an associated test of significance, it 
affords n basis of jndginent ns to wbetber or not several groups arc 
samples from a single homogeneous populnlion, Through die use of 
degrees of freedom it is equally well adapted to the ireaimeiU of large , 
or small samples. It lends itself readily to the design of cniciciit cxperi- 
menial procedurci, luul to tests of experimental technique. 

A design can be called fa c tor in J when it involves two ox more factors or 


I he gtncrali/cd staicnieiit of ibe null bypodicsis is to formulate the liypotbesis 
ibat ftounj pjirllculai' population value is zero. An example llcre would be "the 
4lifltTence between ilic iiieana of the motion and still picture mctbocLH arc not signifi- 
cally different from zero/' For a cHscussfon of tins proceclutc see Walker (40). 

'"A discussion of iIiLs procedure can be found in Garrett (16), 

7 be point raised here is still soiiicwliat controversial. It is concerned with 
lUcthods. of CKperbncntal design! oiio, to conlrol all factors while iTianipulating a 
single variable and two, to permit various factors to operate sininUaneously within 
a design that admits of measurements of those fnciors tlirough staiisticnl method. 
Vnr discuaftion of die relniivc nieriis of ihe.se arguments, see Visher (13), Cm tell field 
(6), Pt-iLTS and Van Vorhees (33). 
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viiriablrs in all nf their coinhiniuions (2). Analysis of viiriaiu’r and fa^lnrinl 
dosi^n were a<l()ptc(l for this stinly lieeuMse tins inrtluul promis'd tlir nio>f 
pvccis^e to hy\u\tl\ese^> Uth\y; tesled ;\ud \Ut tfWcWnX uf \hr 

data avail'.ilde. Cunceminj; an advaiua^e of faeiorial <lesi^n over the siii^^U' 
factor experiment Fisher ( 13) li;us remarked, “at ilie '•ame time as it is inadr 
more comprehensive, may also be made more eflicient, if hy Jiufre eflicieni 
wc mean that more knowlediie imd a liij^liei decree of ineci-^uin aie ohlaiiv 
able by tile same nuiiiher of observations.” 

liefure examining the data five aspects of facloiial dcsiun slumid he dis 
cussed. 

1. Expvrimvniul Knur 

Ihixter (2) has j;iven a (^aod description of exiierimeniiil eiior. 

Jl if* die residual vaiianee or iliar variaiirr alHiiit ibe ^ooiul moan 
wliich caimnl he acenonred for hy ihc faclorH cn ctoil ro!s of iho 
lierimcnl. The experiiiirmcr dusifrus his jiroldtuiH so that pmiionH (jf 
the lotal variance may he saiti in hu the re soil of I'criaiii known farii>r'<. 

. . . The iinassignahle portion is llie iiasis ftn tests of sopiiiiraiire: it 
is analot^oiis to Lite slnndaid deviaiion from uhioli, io the older foriiin of 
statistics, llte sraiulard error of the difFerruce iniRhl he eaholaied. An 
enicitiU dcsiRii seeks lo get a precise esiimaie of the exiiL'riinciiial crior 
so llint all llic variahlcs >vi1l have a somul basis for evaloaiion. An 
essential condition of jiroperly desiRne*! cxperinifnl is llnii it must pro¬ 
vide ilH own csliinntc of exjjcriiiientii I error, 

'rhe expeviincittal error, then, consists of the residiud variance which 
comes the l»asis for testiiif^ the sit^nilicance of facto is whose effects are heinli 
studied. Individual differences anionic the subjects with res pee I to these 
variables are jirohahly one source of variance in the data. 'I'lie iileiuilicalion 
of individual dirferences Is not a purpose of this study, wliii'Ii is piinnirily 
focussed on .studying; the influence of two metliods, motion aiul still incturrs. 
Ftir a f'iven purpose, i\ known sou ice (»f varlanee may he* inch o led in ex peri" 
mental eiinr if its effects tan he landoiiiised. 'riierefnie, tiu' variance which 
may he <lue to imlividiial diflereiices is pul into expeiimeiual eruu. 

2 . RauJui/i Is^i /ion 

I'he procedure for assi^iiin^ indivitinals to tiie vaiioiis expeiinienlal sitna- 
tinns (treatments) was discusstMl in Section II. 'I'lie prohahility that ran¬ 
domisation was achieved was also ctmsidered. It jiiohaMy would have Iwen 
better to assij^ii individuals In the four experimental coiuliiions on a strictly 
raiuhan basis, for raiuloniisation impioves the (jualily td ohiaineil evidence 
hy assuring that an estimate of experiiuenial eiroi i> unbiased. 
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3 . Replkation 

A rcplicatittii refers tu that unit ivlthin which all treatments (experimental 
situations) can be found. In other words, the experiment is, in effect, re¬ 
pented, Within this framework a Tcplkation is achieved when both batteries, 
both orders of presentation, both methods, and all picture situations are in¬ 
cluded in one unit. This^ in fact, is a definition of a '‘block’’ as used here¬ 
after. In essence, it means that the data have been so arranged for analysis 
that, two repetitions of the experiment may be said to be achieved- This 
element of the design increases ouv confidence in the results. The non- 
significance of block differences would reflect stability in the experiment. 

4 , Heievogcueii^ 

In agricultural work the problem of soil heterogeneity had been an ob¬ 
stacle to the precise estimate of experimental error. The development of 
ingenious kinds of experimental design have helped research people in this 
area to solve this problem,® In psychological experiments heterogeneity is 
more complex, for it is found in the multifarious factors which clinractcrize 
individuals. Soil heterogeneity in agriculture is related to the spatial aspects 
of a block. Individuals arc dynamic, changing in time, and differing “with 
respect to most characteristics. The experimenter, then, must be sensitive 
to the relationships of any of these characteristics to the particular variables 
he is investigating; otherwise, heterogeneity will be increased and his results 
will be less precise. 

Within the context of this investigation, no attempt is made to control 
heterogeneity \vitlui\ the individual subjects. An attempt is made to ran- 
doiuize its effects on the estimate of experimental error. An experimental 
design could be devised which would identify and estimate the v.nriancc wlijch 
is attributable to individual differences but tlint Implies different questions 
than set forth for stud}^ in this research. Hut it does suggest that flexibility 
is possible in the kind of experimental design that is amenable to analysis of 
variance tcclmiques, 

5, Inivraction or Discrepance 

Ic has been shown tliat an advantage of factorial design is that it provides 
iiifornuitioji, not only about single factors (main effects), but also about 
the combinations of these factors. As an example, let us take batteries and 
methods. IE tlic methods means are significantly different, does this difference 

''For a dctailed, discusaian of tUc rclationaliip of hcicrogencUy to factorial design 
sec Fisher (13). 
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obtain for both batteries? We must look to the iiilrracrinn of batlorv and 
method to obtain an answer. If this interaction 'T" ratio is non sitjnilicaiit, 
the mctliod means may he said to be sipnificantly JifFcrcnt iiijc'tiendrnt of llic 
batteries involved. If tliis interaction ”1''* ratio is sigiiificiuit, the re is said 
to be interaction of the two variables. 

This interaction between two variables must be accounted for. Kendall 
(21) has warned that interaction ratios may he si^^nilicaiit wiibout tin; pres- 
ence of real interaction between factors, Whetlicr an inleraclioii is a real 
effect or not can be answered only by resort to the data, the ilcsi^n and tlie 
expel iincntei’s knowled(jc of the totid situation. 

D. Application op Analysls ok Vaiuancl lo Tin: Data 

^riie nuli hypotheses to be tested by tlip application of analysis of variance 
to the data are stated as follows; 

'I'licrc are no significant tliffcrenccs heiwceii llic iricaiis nf .sUulcrUs’ 
scores on mudon and still pictures (nictliods), 

'There are no significant dilTcrciices among (lie means uf snulcnis' 
scores on the 12 picture aUiunions (situations). 

There ore no significant dilTerences hciwccn the iiiciiiu of sdutk-nis’ 
scores in Jlaiteiies /f anti U (balicry)- 

There arc no significaiic ilifTcrenres liehvcen the incanH of siuctciils’ 
scores on tlie groups of six motion and six still pictures, vvlicibcr pre¬ 
sented first or second (order). 

There are no significant difTcrcnces hehvecn die incan'i of sIikIcuCn’ 
scores on tlie pictures in the (hlocka). 

All internctions row^ rcpreiicnl null hypoiheaes aliout the variiiiinns 
in the row!». 

The results for each of the four analyses of variance'^ will be presented 
and'bric/Iy discussed in the order; need-press I'ntracefittVe language, dis¬ 
comfort-relief words, and rating scale, d'ben the results of the four ap¬ 
proaches will be summarized and discussed in greaier detail. 1 he same pro¬ 
cedure will be followed for each presen tation. 

T'hc first step in the analysis was to examine all of the interactions for 
significance. Johnson and Tsao (20) liavc pointed out that: 

The policy 19 rndicr often followed, on lliu basis of findinni' in agri- 
cuUural experiments, lo Assume that liigher-ordcr inleraclioiia are not 
•iigiiificnnt. It is recommended here that Internctions of all orders should 
he tested when the numerical measure of the iiucraclion can be obi allied 
from the daia. 

”'T‘hc formulae used for coiiipiiiaiinn of analysis of vnrianre may In* found in a 
paper by Jolmsun and ^i'sao (20). AIm) inrliulcd :iic the niaiheiuaniMl iloi h aiioiii. 
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All of the iiUciactioiis xvliich liad 'T*' ratios significant at least at the 5 per 
cejit level were iJentifird, Secondly, all interaction values whicJi did not 
meet ti^ese standards Avevc combined witli the residual sum of squares to 
comiuisc the experimental error. The cxpeviuicntal error mean square (oh- 
lalncd by dividing the residual sum of squares by the appropriate degrees of 
freedom) then became the denominator for obtaining tbc ratios for 

all of tlic main effects and tlie interactions previously identified as sjgniricaiU 
(1 per cent level), or doubtfully sigjiificant (5 per cent level). The results 
of tJiis procedure arc shown in the snniiiiar)^ tables. These tables will pio- 
vidc the liases for presentation and discussion of results. 

'file proccflure in presenting tlic results will be as follows: the tables will 
lie pvcscnte<l nnd the signilicuut main effects uiul intci actions will be brought 
up iu this order—methods and interactions involving methods, situations and 
interactions involving situations, the main effects, order, baltery and blocks. 

1 . l^eeihPrcss Results 

We sec from Table 7 tliat the hypothesis that there is no significant differ¬ 
ence between the methods nreans is rejected at the 1 per cent level. This 
lines not tell us wiiieh method mean is greater. For this we go to the quaiv 
tilled data'' and find that it is the motion picture mctliod mean which is 


q'AIJLE 7 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for Need-Press Values 


Source of varialiim 

<1/ 

ss 

T/JJ 

r 

Uyptilhesis^ 

Order 

1 

4.87 

4.87 

1.60 

A 

lUiickfl 

1 

4.S7 

4,87 

1.60 

A 

Sltnndons 

n 

427.10 

38.83 

12.73 

R 

Mcrliod 

j 

35.50 

35.50 

11.64 

R 

IJaitcry 

1 

4.17 

4.17 

1.37 

A 

Order x lllocks 

I 

47.2S 

47.28 

15.50 

R 

tjrder x Meihoil 

1 

29.80 

29.80 

9.77 

k 

llltjcks X Pauery 

1 

29.80 

29.80 

9.77 

R 

SiUuitiuas X Uatury 

11 

76.10 

6.92 

2.27 

1) 

Method X Jlaucry 

1 

+7.26 

47.26 

15.50 

k 

Order x UUicks x HaUery 

1 

35.49 

35.49 

11.64 

R 

Krror 

5U 

1,660.84 

3.0S 



'lotal 

57S 

2,403r.08 





repri'SciHs rtjfclion of liypoUicsis; A rtprc-sonis acccplnnce of llypoL]lt‘^i^; D 
ilo\iluf\il rtgioa. 


I he ‘'(juanli/icH ilnin" is avarinlilt* in the iinpuhliiili(.'d Ph,l). disstruition on file 
ai rhe \riuversily of (’liirago. 
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s^^;^iiic;lntly i^^rcater than the still pictuie nirtlioil mean. Hni ilie answer 
nnt clear cut for the intciactions iiulicatt- that the iiuahnds variance is vi\- 
tan^lcd ^vith those of battery ami order, 

In onlcY to determine -vvliat is involved in tliese interactions, \vv take 
our analysis one step further. Let us take the inleraction iiietlmd haliciy. 
We may surmise that the superiority of the motion picture over the still 
[)ictiirc metliod is attrihutable to the results in one hatiery. We may te>t this 
hypothesis as follows: 

llattery /I -- .. O.j.l 

144 2HH 

(599)^.I-(504)^ (1044)!^ 

Battery /i -- ’ 

144 JSS 

'I'hesc s(iiiares of diffcienccs in means between methods for each hattery may 
then he evaliintcd by the error variance of 4.O'!. 

Battel y/Z 0.44/4.05--^ 0.141 
Battery /f 82.45/4.0.') 27,00 

The 'T'* ratio required for sit^nificance at the 1 per cent level for the rifipro- 
priatc degrees of freedom Is 6.70. "^rius evidence indicates that the su¬ 
periority of the method iiic:in for motion pictiiics may he attrilnited to its 
function in Battery B rather than in both batteries, 

'riic other instance of signiiicant interaction involving inctliod is the 
method X order interaction. Inspection of the data icveals that within 
Battery B, where the motion picture method seems to he supt'rior, one-half 
of the subjects received the motion picture first and the otlier half received 
the motion pictures second. Both groups of subjects \eceived higher scores 
on motion than on still pictures- B'he method and order of prcMMitalion were 
interacting. This suggests that the method of the motion pictuie was better 
whether presented first or .second. In Battery A the nppaient illerencej* 
among the group scores involving methods or orders of pieMailalion weie very 
small. 

The hypothc.sis that there arc no significant dilferences aim mg the mean', 
of the 12 picture situations is rejected .at the 1 per cent level- I his nui}’^ he 
interpreted to mean that the various picture situations difler significantly 
in their [lOwer to stimulate fantasy. 4'here are no significant interactions 
involving situations, although the Battery x Situations iiUeractioa is in die 
doubtful region, that is, between tlic 5 and 1 per cent levels of significance. 
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It is therefore probable that tlic picture situations means differ sigiiificaiitly 
infteperuieiitly of other factors in the experimental situation. 

When the overall test of significance^ the ''F'' test» is significant and there 
are jiiorc tlian two means involved, we are justified in evaluating the differ^ 
cnees hetween the vartous menns hy the /-test {24), This procedure is based 
Upon the assumption of homogeneity of variance. The standard eiror of 
the mean which is used to test the difference between any two means Is taken 
as the “within groups” or error variance. This can be done most confi¬ 
dently when the above assumption can be made. However, it is possible to 
apply rm exact test of the hypothesis of liomogencous variance to the observed 
(lata. This was done following Liiuhjuist (24). Tlic formula used is 

6.9078 a 

X- -- {n logio S'2 — Ni Slogio SP) 

3 // -1- ^ 1 

where n «= 576, the number of scores 

fii e= 48^ the number of scores in a group or class 
i «= 12, the number of groups or classes 

The T- vnlirc obtajjicd was 14-28 whjcli is less than tlie 24,72 value re¬ 
quired for significance at the 1 per cent level. The degrees of freedom arc 
^ — ] or IK The assumption of homogeneity of variance can be made with 
confidence and the ^-test applied to test any pair of means. 

Table 8 presents the mean nccd'press values for the 12 picture situations. 
The method of evaluating the difference between any two means is as fol¬ 
lows, after Lindquist (24). 


TAHLIi % 

Mkan Nepd-]?ress Values tor Picture Situation 


PieUirc sun at ion 

Mean 

1 

5.10 

2 

3.31 

3 

2,60 

4 

2.10 

5 

3.52 

6 

2.118 

7 

4.40 

% 

3.19 

9 

3.27 

10 

3.23 

11 

4.88 

12 

4,00 
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I he sinjulurd errcir cif any mean may hr rsrinniiril l»v ihe 

rrror variance liv ihn iinmher of ra-^cs nil uhioh fliai mean i*^ anil 

cxlrnctinK the siiiiarc root of ihc result, . , .If all unum*' are of tlic "^afiic 
si/e, ihc csiiiiKilcd simulard rernr nf any diffcrnire I.^J4 iiiiies ahe 
Rtaiulard error of any mean. I'be immher of ilc^Ters of frcriloni/ foT 1 
in any lest involving ilifse csliiiiateil Flamlaiil errors tlic “ariir 
tlic (l.f. for ihc error variance- 

Hence, 

Terror viirinnce =^' 3.05 

SE (lirrernicc 1,414 \/3'()57*lS .356 

Since tile fj^ioTips ate nf the same si/.c, ilic niiiiiinuin value nf any iliffcrciicn 
at file 1 per cent level nf siiinilicanct! may lie calculaleil: 

3.58 X .356 ,010 

I'lns value may be used In evalualc the difference lH■t^vc(‘ll any pair nf 
luenii^. DilfereiUiatuius amonf^ the pictme siuuuum means will lie made 
later in this section wlieii attempt will be made to determine llin consistency 
of the various scoring; mctliods. 

^rbe evaluation of difTevcnees between the mean stimuKis values of the 
variou.s picture situntinns is based u|)un the assumption nf iiiilc pendei\cc anions 
the situations. This is not strictly true hecansc it is likely iliat there were 
overlapping stinuilvitions from one picture to anothei. It U recnj;ni7A’d alw> 
tliat tlie failure of a subject to react to a particular* iiicture may have much 
interpretative si^ni/icaiicc, such as an indication ot cinntional blockini^. IIow- 
ever, if a particular pictuie is conrjLs/ri/ffy low in its powei to evoke fantasy 
material the cnntcniion is that it is inferior to a picture that ratlier consis- 
tCMitly evokes intcrjiretable material. 

An expcviinental design that ^Yonld yield more precise detenninalions of 
stimulus values would be one in wJiich random rotation of .stimuli could be 
allowed for, 

'V\k hypothesis that the difference between the means of orders of pres- 
eiualinn is not si^niificanl is accepted (see 'I'able 7). Kor puiposes <J inter¬ 
pretation it should be kept in mind that order of presentation refers to the 
factor in the experimental desi]^n that a series of six motion pictvifes was 
jiJcsL-iUed hi'forv a series of six still pictures to one ^roup of Milijccts, and 
iifivi' a series of still picliires to another ^rou\i of subjects. As a main effect 
ill is 1 actor was not sit’nificant. However, order was involved in llie signifi¬ 
cant Method X Order intciaction, which lias already been discussed. 

The liypothesis that the difference between the means of Ihiucries yl ami 
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B is not <;i|Tnificant is accepted (sec Trtble 7). This nia)^ be interpreted as 
evidence of hoinogcneity in tlie data. The group of 24 subjects comprising 
Battery J and the ^^ronp of 2+ in Battery B arc bomogeneous with respect 
to llic vniinbic utidcr consKleiation, 

The hypothesis that the difference he twee i\ the means of the blocks is not 
sigiil/lcaiit is accepted (see Table 7). A block is an arrangement of the 
data which pvaduced the effect of a replicated experiment. This finding 
polnliJ further to the consistency in the data. It may also ho interpreted as 
a measure of the stability of the experiment. 

Tile previous discussion has accounted for all of the measures in 'rable 7, 
except the second order interaction of Order x 13locks x Battery and the 
first Older intevuctions Order x Blocks and Blocks x Battery, It is quite 
probable tliat the assumption of no real interaction between the factors ol 
<irder» blocks, and battery is tenable, since they repicsent structural features 
of the design rather than real interacting variables such as methods and 
picture situations. 'I'lic question of interpretative significance of interactions 
will be considered in greater dctnil under Synthesis of Results of Analysu 
of Vnriaiice, 

2. Iiifrncepfive Language Results 

As in the previous analysis the methods means are sig[iifica[itly different 
(see Tabic 9). Inspection of the quantified data indicates tli.at the difference 
is in favor of the motion [licturc, In this instance the method does not 
interact significantly with other factors because the motion picture method 
jiicnns arc significantly greater than the still picture means for botli batteries. 

1 ABLE 9 

Sum mart of Analysis op Variancb for Intraceptivr LAisrcuAOE Valuijs 


Source of variation 

df 

ss 

jijj 

¥ 

llypolhesla^ 

Order 

I 

2.78 

2.78 

1.31 

.•/ 

Blockn 

1 

0.44 

0.44 

_ 

A 

Sitiiniion*! 

11 

220.10 

20.01 

9.39 

R 

Meilioil 

1 

25.84 

25.84 

12.13 

R 

llattcry 

1 

0.06 

0.06 

— 

A 

SiinnlloaR x Method 

It 

39.70 

3,61 

1.69 

A 

Silunlion!) x Bnitery 

H 

65.48 

5.95 

2.79 

R 

Order x Jllocks x Siluation 

U 

65.41 

5.95 

2.79 

Ji 

Order x Blocks x Battery 

t 

25,84 

25.84 

12,13 

li 

Error 

526 

1,1IS.55 

2.13 



Toial 

575 

1,564.22 





repvi-*aeius tojecvloti of hypothesis; A repreaentfl ncccptnijcc uf liypulhcsiA [ D 
LiidicRtea daubUui region. 
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tabm: 10 

Mfan iN’iRACFrnVE-l.ANduAiirv \''Ar.i;Fs i’(»r IMlitki. SiitrAUos'i 


Piciiirt' sitiiiitioii Mrnii 

1 2.M 

2 l.OPi 

3 2 17 

4 (».(.7 

5 I 

6 I .OH 

7 l.HS 

H 1.15 

9 I, Ml 

10 1.35 

11 2.67 

12 I 73 


Tile diffevcnces 'Anuinj’r llu* pieWiri* situulion ini'.vn^ vvir Mi’niru'iiniK’ ililVer- 
cntr. '^rilc ineiiii intincepiiT'e hin|^n:i^;e values for llie 1*^ pR'tiire siiiiatioiN aie 
preseiucil in Tahlo 10. Heforr (leleiiniiiirifi file valiir iec|uiuai fni' Ustini; 
(llfTernicos betwcoii means we KM lli(‘ liypnthesjs of lumio[^eiieoiis variaiu’e 
by tlie same formula \!;i\rn on pa^^e 2-U>. 'riie A’“ value olihiliied is I'l.ri^, 
whicii is less tiian ihe 2+.72 value reiiulred for si^iii lira nee at rlie I jU'r a*nr 
IcveL The hypothesis of homogeneous I'ariance may iheii he aecepteil anrf we 
proceed as follows; 

Error variance 2.12 

l\cnec^ *S' E d i ft’crc ucc =-“ • U414 \/ 2.1.1 /'4S - .2^17, 

I'he miiiiniiiin value for te^tin^!; the sitriiilicance of any ililference hrtwren 
means at the I i>er cent level is 

2,5S X .207 .7()h. 

'rhe sigiiilicance of the inteiaciion of Sitiiaiions \ liaiieiy may imlicale 
that the more elTecUve siiinuli may he found in Umli liutunies. Not M of 
the pictures in one hattery were siijierior to fill ol the picluieN in the ulher 
battery- 

Ortlcr of luesciitatioii ai^aia was not sit^iiiliciint a'l a main ellevt- 

'rhe Ihittery and lUocks means aie not sit^iii/icantly Jiltcreni, aj^aiji point¬ 
ing to tlie rchilive liomogciiciiy of the groupings of subject', anil the stability 
of the experiment. 

2 - Disi of/ifoi f-Ec‘Iief I/'onI Re suits 

A review of 'I'abic 11 indicates that rhe only liypitrliesis rejected at tlic 
1 per cent level was that the means aiimiig the pvctwie sitvi;uions arc not 
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significantly dificrent. The mean discomforr-relief values for the twelve 
lucture sitiiatiuns arc given in Table 12. 


TABLE 11 

SUMM/\RV OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR DISCOMFORT RELIEF WORD VALUES 


Source of Viirlniion 

w/ 

ss 

7UJ 

F ] 

Hypothesis* 

Ortk'r 

1 

9.00 

9.00 

2.36 

A 

mocks 

1 

3.6B 

3.68 


A 

Shunfions 

11 

460.82 

41.89 

10.97 

R 

Mcdiod 

1 

5.45 

5.4S 

1,43 

A 

BaUery 

1 

3.07 

3.07 

— 

A 

Order x Blocks 

1 

13.44 

13.44 

3.52 

A 

Order x Method 

1 

19.50 

19.50 

5.10 

D 

BUieks X U-nUeiy 

1 

19.50 

10.50 

5.10 

D 

SLuia.lious X Method 

11 

' 90.42 

i.2Z 

2.15 

D 

Silualioiis X HaUery 

11 

92.80 

8.44 

Z.21 

D 

Mctliod X llaticry 

1 

13.43 

13.4J 

3.52 

A 

Order x Blocks x Situations 11 

85.77 

7.80 

2.04 

D 

1-rror 

523 

1,996.56 

3.82 



Total 

575 

2,813.44 




*K reprcscnis rejection of liypotliesis; /I represents acceptance of liypoOiosis; D 

h^iiicates doubtful region. 







TABLE 12 



Mean Discomfort-Relief Word Values tor Picture Situations 

Picture MUintion 



Mean 


1 




4A8 


2 




2.10 


3 




1.90 


4 




0.73 


S 




2.79 


6 




1.77 


7 




■J.2S 


£ 




2.00 


9 




2.08 


10 




2.50 


U 




3.17 


12 




2,60 



The test of the hypothesis of homogeneous variance was inndc, resulting in 
an obtained value of 50.82. Since the value for significance at the 1 
per cent level is 2‘l‘,72, the hypothesis must be rejected. Tliere is evidence, 
then, to believe that the data arc heterogeneous, that is, the assumption of 
homogeneity of variance cannot reasonably he made, 
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Tlic minimnni viiluc rcnnired hir lostiiiK llir sinmlicaiur <if ilir diffi'rriK:o 
lielwc'cn any means at tlir i per cent level nould he 4ihtaiiinl as follows: 

Krrur vuriance S.82 

licjicc, SE Difference ™ 1.41+ \/3,82/4H • 

then 2.58 X .399 ^ LO.l, 

It is iiuestionahlc, however, whether we winihl he in testing the 

(liftcrciKc hclwcen a pair of means since the viilur 1.0.^ was deiived on the 
assuniptinn that the variance is the same witlun tiie j^ronp of scores for eacli 
situation. 'Fhe importance of tliis finding will he considered n|:.nin wIkmi 
the () nest ion of consistency amon^ the nietliods of sc or in t’ is taken np. 

4. Rathtff Si file Rfsrilts 

The nictliods means arc shown to he sit^nilicantly dilfeienl at the 1 jier 
cent level (sec Table 13), Inspection of lljc (piantihcd ilala reveals this 
(liflerence in he in favor ol the motion picture inn hod. We note however 
that method is significantly interactinp; with llattcry. We then apply the 
test to see whether this difference ciin lie attributed to differiMiccs in Ihiilciy 
as indicated under Nced-l^ress Results. 


TAIil.i: 13 

Summary in- Analysis of Vauianck iim Uatinl ScMv Ymovs 


.Source of variatiofi 


if 

ttis 

F 

J lyfujf 

(irdev 

\ 

0.17 

0.17 

— 

A 

blocks 

1 

0.00 

0.00 

— 

A 

Siiiialions 

11 

145.63 

13.24 

26,22 

li 

Mctlioil 

1 

4.34 

4.34 

H.59 

R 

IJnilcry 

1 

0.06 

0.06 

— 

A 

Order x blocks 

1 

7,12 

7,12 

1 LIO 

R 

Order x Hatiery 

1 

3.37 

3.37 

6.67 

I) 

blocks X Method 

1 

3,37 

3.37 

6.67 

}) 

SiUKithins X Mctliod 

11 

14.75 

1.34 

2.6 5 

R 

Simnliun x battery 

11 

bJ.03 

1.73 

1.41 

n 

Meiliod X battery 

1 

7.11 

7.1 1 

I4J18 

R 

Order x blocks x Situation 

11 

21.46 

1.95 

3.K6 

R 

Order x blocks x battery 

J 

4.32 

4,32 

H.55 

R 

Order x Method x Sitiiatiun 

11 

12-38 

1,13 

2,24 

I) 

blocks X Siliialioii x 






battery 

U 

12.37 

1.12 

2.22 

D 

Error 

500 

252.74 

0,505 



Total 

575 

508-22 





*R represems reject i(ui of hypothesis ^ .1 rcjtrc.sciiM accept mice of liy poll 10 ^ 0 ; I) 
iiidiciUes ilonhtfiil region. 
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Hattcry /I 


Buttery B 


(3G3)2+(370)2 (733)^ 

144 2B8 

(398)-+(34l)^-i (739)'-' 

144 288 


Since tile error variance of .505 is the comparison term we obtain: 

Battery A 0J7A5O5 =- 0.34 
Battery B IL28/,505 22.34 

Since the '7'’"" ratio sii^nificance at the 1 per cent level is 6,70, 

we rnaj' concliule that the ijU])eriority of the motion picture method is at¬ 
tributed to its function in Battery B, rather than in both batteries. 

Method and Situation inteiaction is significant. A tentative explanation 
may be that some situations arc more stimulating Jis motion, virhile otlicis arc 
inoie stimulating as still pictures. As in all of the other analyses the situa- 


TAHLE 14 

Mean rating Scale Vai.ues for Picturl Situations 


iMcUire saiintion N-tenii 

1 3,58 

2 2.13 

3 2.67 

4 1.69 

5 2.60 

6 a.oo 

7 2.77 

8 2.4S 

9 2.44 

Id 2.31 

U* 3.31 

12 2.69 


tion means are signilicantly different- The mean rating scale values for 
the twelve situations aie presented in 7^able 14- 

The lest of liomogtncity of variance was made and the obtained value 
of 24.03 falls sliort of the required value of 24-72 for the 1 per cent level. 
Wo n^ay, then, accept the hypothesis with reasonable confidence that the 
assv\n\ption of Iioinogcncity of variance can be made. As before we then 
ictorminc the minimvmi difference between means required for significance 
ft the I per cent level. 

Error variance « .505 

hence, SE Diifcrencc -= 1.414 V^505748 — .144 

then 2.5S X744 « ,372 



I’AiiL r. risMihn 


'riic iiUtTacMnn (if Situalmns with Hatlriy mav iarlii iU' that mhuc^ oi ill'’ 
lu’tU'r pictures are hi lie fuuiid in liotli IJaitciii*-, ’J’lial i-, nar all nf (lir 
IiictuiTs In one HiiUery weie Mipcrior t«i all <il rlir pkrnri^^ in the athvi 
Ilatteiy. 

Order of iireseniatioii is not sipuilicant as a main efhvl. 

'I'lie non-si^^i^lcaIla• of rlie main effects, llattiM'ies arul Hlneks, |;ivi> aildi- 
tional evidence of liomotTiieily of tile data aiul staliiliu' of il\e eviieiimcnl, 

.7;/r//vm of r/ifiatuf fftr Lvtufth 

Some of the features of tlie ]eni:;(|i of the storii'-^ ^vaue pu'^iiiled jji Sc'Clioji 
MI. '1^) (lelennine whetliei Jeni^ili as a cliaiacn’risiic ot ilie stories made 
the same diflVu'nli’.uions in the data as the (mn ■^unlnp. metiiud-' 'ni^i dis- 
cussed, an analysis of variance was nunh'. 'I'lie hdlowini: iivi’oiheM'-- wi'tc 
njected at ilie 1 per cent level. 

Main effects: Sinialioiis, Methods 

Secoiul onlei imeractious: Order x Method \ llatteiy 
Fiist order interaction : ()i der x Blocks 

Order x Alechud 
Blocks X Method 
Blocks X Baiteit 

I'lie outstanding; feature of these results Is the atiieeiiienr heiween length 
and tlic four otlier scoring methods in I lie results pe^laiuin^; to the main 
effects, 'rile means amont; situations and hetween method’' are siimilicanrly 
different and the means bet ween hlocks, oideis of preseiuaiioii, and bairioies 
are not sit,Miilk*ant. Ainnnt*; tin* interactions sojiie aixiee and oilieis di^'iitnee 
with the interaction results of the other scoriiu; iediiii(iues, 

'The incthods means aic sr^^nificaiiily different in favor ol the motion pic- 
ture. 'J'liese results sn^t;est llie possibility that tlie sip;iiilicanl ly eater 
ami Hint of psychological ly iiuerpreiahle uiaieiial pioduced liy ihe mol ion 
])icLure as method and by some situation^ inuie ili.m ollieis, maj he due to 
the fact that tlie stories were lon^'Ci, 'I'lieie N evidence in suiipoil ilik 
prohahility in that the peiceiUa^ies of the total aiuiumt of psycholodcal vari- 
ahles—need-press, intraceptive lanmiat;e arul latin^^ scale scores-“Mu ihe loial 
])rodiictivities for niorioii and still prciures are iiol si^nilicaiuly diflcteiUr 
"rltis may sup;|iest that the sunies were (lualitatively '‘imilar, A inon* pie- 
CISC decciniinaiion uf the ielaiionship heiween hm^lh and iliest- \aiiahlcs, 
story Iry slory, could he made liy covariance technuiues- 'lire emphasis ici 
this research has been which metliod piodneed (luaiuiiatively nune p^yclut- 
Ioj:icalI\ si[;riilicanc niaieii.il? 
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E, Svt^thesis of Results of Analyses of Variance and OxanR 
Evidence of Consistency in Analysis 

The pua)Qse of four different analyses of the data was to obtain 

evidence of the extent of consistency in testing the various hypotheses. A 
summary of the tests of significance is given in Table 15. The outstanding 
feature of this table is tlie consistency in the results of the four methods 
in testing the main toffeets hypotheses. 

TABLli: IS 

Summary of 'VtiSTs of Sicnificanch for Four. Mf.tuods of Analysis 

Intraccptive Discomfort Hating 
Nced^Freaa language relief scale 


Main elTccis 
Order 
BJocIcs 
Situations 
Method 
Unite ry 

list order Interactions 
Order x Blocks 
Order x Method 
Order x Battery 
Blocks X Method 
Blocks X Bniiery 
SUuations x Method 
Situations x Battery 
Method X UaUcry 

2nil order nn-craccions 

Order X Blocks x Uiuiery 
Order x Hlocks x SiUiatiort 
Order x Method x Siuiatlou 
Blocks. X Situatltma x Battery 

"One nstcrusk (*1 denotes significance at the 5 per cent level. Two asterisks (^*) 
denote significance at the L per cent leveL 

The differences between the menus fur oitlcY of presentation, blocks, and 
batteries arc not .sigiii/icant throughout. The differences among the situations 
means arc sigiuhcnnt by all of die analyses. The differences between the 
methods means ate significant by all analyses except Discomfort-relief wards. 
Tiin fact previously demonstrated tltat the assumption of Itomogeneity of 
vnnance cannot be made with confidence with respect to this analysis may 
be siifhcicnt grounds for giving less weight to its results. 

Tlie lack of consistency among the interactions for the different methods 
uf scoring makes it necessary to be cautious in interpreting the significance 
of these measures. Since interactions arc based upon a smaller number of 
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rAUL K. I'ISJ’IIHK 




measures tlian main factors, (lcc^^ions ahoiiL iluMr siKiinicniicr hr can- 

fully made (1.1). In the prcvjuus' discu^simi'? piid>ahlc* iiiteriirt'tannns cjf the 
meaniiif^ ol si|Tnihcant intcnictlous were made, h should be cm|>h:l^i/cMl ihat 
these interpretations arc highly leiiLativc, Keiulall (21) soumls a word of 
M^ariiint^ about the mcaniuK irUeractiniis. ‘‘It must not be overlookciB tIuU 
significant interactions do not necessarily imply interacti<m in rmy real sense. 
They may arise fro 171 heterogeneity in the data." 

How may the results of the main effects ho uUeipreted? It has heeii sug¬ 
gested above tliat blocks, barteiies, and onler of iireseniaium icpn-ent struc¬ 
tural features of the experimental design iliiough which we seek U) answer 
the basic ([uestions about situations and nii'tlKids. 

Illocks vcproseiit the replicating aspect of the deMgn. that \s, tluough vt 
wc get some evidence of tlu* stability of the exiH’i [lunit, '^I'lie fact that the 
blocks differences arc consistently iion-.sigiiificant adils confidence to tlu- 
inferences we may make about situations and iiietliods. 

rive batteries difitercnccs arc also consistently non-signilicani, Mdds fact 
jirovicles evidence of the hoiiiogrneiLy of the groupiiigH of subjects in addition 
to the tests of homogeneity of variar^cc pievioiisly applietl in conueetion with 
testing the significance of the situations means. 

Tbc order of presentation differences are consistently imn-sigitilicant. We 
may interpret this evidence to mean that the significant tliffen nccs boiweni 
methods and among situations are independent of order of pr("'enlation as 
defined in tins research. 

Let us consider situations by looking at the evidence of eon'^istcucy amvmig 
tlie iiicthods of scoring in making (liffercntiations atunng the picture sittiation 
means. 'I’he mean values for cnch situation were presented in 'I'ahhs S, U)^ 
12, and 14. Wc may ask tlie qiieslioiK to what exicnt did a given mean 
tend to iiave the same relative position in the ranking of ntean vaUie-s the 
various incthods of scoring. Since the assiiiiiptioii of lioinogeneity i>f variance 
cannot reasonably he miule with respecl to the Discomfort-relief word iiiejliod 
the following presentations will be concerned only witJi ihe Need-press, 
iutraceptive language, and rating scale mclhud> of scoring. 

'Lwo methods of examining evidence of consistency were tried, 'i lie first 
api)roach we may call ranking by the magnitude of the means and the second, 
rankirig according to the statistically significant Jilferences betu'e<‘ii means. 
Tlie rank, of a given mean for the second appioach was deteniiined in the 
following manner. Each mean waji computed with each of the <itlier I I 
means. The luimber of instances in which that particular iiumm was signiJl- 
cantly greater than ihc other [iieari was noted. For example, in 'Eahle S, 
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tlio mean of Situation 1 was compared witli the other 11 mcaJis and found 
to he significantly greater than uine of the means. Since no other 
mean was significantly in excess of other means as many ns nine times, 
Situation 1 received tlic rank of one. This procedure was used to determine 
the rank for each mean. 

It has been observed above that the need-press and intraceptivc language 
an a ly ties are analytical approaches whereas the rating scale method involved 
a u\ ttvvcv?. ks ^oaitvotv ^ ccvntmuum, 0^\e. wcTvmc 

of consistency may be the extent of agreement between tliesc approaches in 
ranking the picture situations in order of amount of intcrpretablc material 
prodviced. The rankings of the situation means for need-jness and intra- 
cep tire language were combined and the rcsuUing ifuiking was corni?ared 
with the rating scale ranking by the method of rank-difference correlation. 
l5otb methods of ranking were vised. The results are shown in Table (6. 
All rlin values arc significaJit at tlie 1 per cent level This evidence supports 
llie conclusion that the extent of agreement between these two scoring ap¬ 
proaches in ranking the situation means is significantly greater than zero. 

TABLE 115 

Valufs roR Com i» ARISONS or Com din no Nhkd-Pkess and Intraceptive La no u a or 
Ranking With Rating Scale Ranking 

Method of raokiaijf Situations (12)" Situations (24)^ 

Mai^aiUidc of means .929 .901 

Difference heUveen means .967 M2 

‘^Situmions (12) refers lo the 12 picture situations, each in two fonyis, the motUm 
and still picture. 

'Situniions (24) refers to the 12 piclurc siluations, each mol ion and still picnirc 
licinK considered sepnralciy. 

That there was little or no diffcicnce between the two ranking inetJiods 
is shown in tlic following W?iy. A combined ranking, including need-press, 
intraceptivc langviage, and rating scale methods of scoring, was determined 
liy tlie niagniLiide of means and tlic difference between means methods. These 
two sets of rankings were then correlated. The rlio value for 12 situations 
IS ,997, for 24 situations ,967^ The final summary of the ranking of picture 
situations is shown in Tables 17 mid 18. 

’riie ^piestion might then be asked: bow did the motion picture situations 
ccanpiirc with their equivalent still pictures in power to evoke fantasy ma¬ 
terial? It can be seen from Table 18 that tlicre is a tendency for a motion 
picture and its equivalent still pietvire to occupy similar positions witbin its 
own group, ][ we compaie the rankings of the 12 motion picture situations 
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willi llu’ir cqiiivalrnt ^nll picUiiT^ Uy ilir i.ink'<H(h'r(‘ruM' nirlluHl, wo nliiain 
a iIh) v'iilui* of .SJn. I'lii's iln* ranking of iIk’ roiniMiital 

of means anti tliTicience lictweeii iikmiis niciliotN. SrpaialcJy tlit’ 
funner pive a ilu) value ttf anti tlie laUer a ilio value t>f All '»f 

vhese values are si^nilkant at \he I cent levcK Thi'Ni* re^nlls iinli- 

cate a tendenev for a still jncliirr lo lank ahtnii ilic sime as the unnioo 
pictiiic tlcpk'tin^ iIk* same situation. Antnher pu^-nlde inieipreiation may 

he that tlie situalion depicted may be •►f meater iiiqiouaiue 1 ban ii'' tli'piclion 
in motion or still picture form. 

Another measure of consistency in di(te\en\iaviny amony sit\iation> Nvas 
obtained tiirou^b a aiiiiparison of llie limkiii^^s of the situations accouliiqi; lo 
a jneasure of jisycholoKi^al sit^nilicance and a raiikiiip by a measure n[ nitn- 
jM’clioln^ical significance. It will be recalled that ilir laiijij; scale analysis 
]'(' 4 ]uirc(] the latin^r of the stoiies on a ‘Mescripiioii-piatieclion’' conliiuinJii. 
Stories rated one ur two may he amsideual to he nuvcU iwou' descriptive tluu^ 
those rated three or four. If we ohiaiji the frequencies (d one and two rat- 
for each situation and combine I hem, we oblain a score which can be 
taken as a measure of description, or a score td relatively non-psycholo^ical 
siy^ni Ilea nee. 

'rile situations were then ranked in descend in tt <uder, the situation with the 
hi Oiliest Incidence of stories rated one and two receiving rank one, etc, 'This 
rankin[^ of the situations \vas compared with a ranking: based on psjclioloi^i- 
cal meiinlnt? (coinhiiied nccd-pre^s and intraceptive lanjzua['<' ranking!:) by the 
rank-ililfcrcnce correlation method. 'The obtained rho value was iiiinns 2 )^, 
'This find inti; is interpreted to mean that u sU nation which siimulatetl many 
stories hij^h in psycboloi^icnl sij;nificance produced few slctries hi^h in <lesciip- 
tive content. 

Wc have presented evidence of coriJ^iderahle consistency aniiuq^ the inetliods 
of scorint^ in dilfereiuiatiiq^ amon^ the picinre .situalinns. In view of the 
filial rankings of tlie sitiialiuns in 'Table 17 ive may int(Ti>ret the ?ti|;nificance 
of the Situations x IJatteiy interactions shown in 'I'ahle 1*^ lo he aitribiitahle 
to the fact tliat both hij^li laiikinjf and low lankini^ siniaiions were found in 
each battery. I'his evidence will l>e of value in discussion of tlie content 
cliaracrcristics of the stories and in iiiakintt comparison between eflectivc and 
non-efl’cetive pictures in Section V. 

Tilt ineanin^,r of iln- differences between the metliuds may be best nmlor- 
stood within the context of the lindiiiK^ diwnssed so far. It has been shown 
that ihe picture siluaiicnis tended to rank in scpinewhiii the same order within 
the i^ronps of iiUJtion and still pictures. In other words an effective motion 
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I'ADLli 17 

Final Rank of Tvvklvb PicTUHti S\tuations 


SltLiution Rank 


1 I 

2 10 

3 6 

+ 12 

5 5 

6 U 

7 3 

S 8 

9 7 

10 9 

n 2 

12 ^ 


picture tended to be an effective still picture. The fact rcninins, however, 
tlmt die inotiaii pictuie did produce more -of the psychological variables meas¬ 
ured than the still picture. 

The significance of the interaction of Mctliod x Battery was previously 
imiicuted to he in large part uttrilnitable to the differences between methods 
found in Battery 7J. This may now be explained in terms of the evidence in 
Table 18. The mcition pictures 7> 8, 9» 10, U, and 12 were in Battery B 
and their combined Tankings arc less than those of the pictures in Battery //. 
In other words a greater number of the more effective pictures were in Bat¬ 
tery U than in Battery /L Of course the confidence witli which this infer¬ 
ence can be made is dependent upon the assumption that the individual 
differences among the subjects were raudoiuly distributed between the two 
biitteries. 

Even a casual inspection of the raw data revealed tliat all subjects did not 
respond in the sume \vi\y to the two methods, it is likely that some subjects 
responded better to motion pictures, some to still pictures, and others about 
the .same way to botli- This possibility would provide anotiicr iiUcrcsting 
focus for iiuiuiry. 


F. Summary 

In this sccticiii we have considered the methodological questions which 
constitute the core of this inquiry. Four methods of scoring were described, 
riic data resulting from the application of these methods to the raw data were 
subjected to analysis of variance techniques. In addition an analysis of vari¬ 
ance was run on length considered as a scoring method, 

1 he results of these procedures wore presented and discussed separately 
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OK Twkntv^Four I'lcroiu-: 


Siiuaiioii 


R/iiik 


hi oil on Pictun's 


hi* 


1 

2b 


15 

3f 


9 

4d 


21 

5e 


7 

6/ 


JO 



X 

H/i 


11 

9/ 


Id 

10; 


n.s 

lU 



\2i 

Still Viriurex 

4 

I3<? 


li 

l4/i 


IS 

15/ 


16 

ltd' 


5 

17/ 


17 

18i 


19 

19/1 


3 

20// 


21 

2lr 


13.5 

22il 


23 

23e 


12 

24/ 


22 


*'Thc same teller iiiilicatcs j^nnie sitiiniionj e.j;., l/i an A 19^ are sanir Hihialiiin, niie 
in motion, the oilier in slill form, 

for each scoviug miuhotl. Finnlly a synthesis ot thc^ vi'swUs of llu"'e vovions 
metliocis was attcaiptLMi. 

The evidence presented in this section supports live major roiichisions, 
Wc slioiilf] he reminded that tlic demoiistrated tenabilily of suoli assumptions 
as randomisation of individual dilTerences ami the holl1o^elU‘ily of varinnee 
within the factorial desit^ii used adds to our coiilidence in the lesulis. In 
‘.wUUtlon the siYwttnT'.vl ft^Atnve of hlovihs within the des\v!,\\ provided veplica* 
tion of the experiment. The consistent non-si^^nificance of lilocks dilfeiTnccs 
increases the confidence which may be placed in the stability of the rxpcri- 
nicrit. 

On the other hand the instability of the sit^nilicances of the interactions 
of various factors suggests caution in the interpretation of the [iiain factors 
as “pure" effects. Ihe major conclusions arc: 

1. '^riic various methods used for scoring the records allowed appreciable 
consistency in Lcstiiii^ the major hypotheses. 
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2. The niothm picture mcthotl mean was significantly greater tlian the 
still picture method mean rather consistently in power to produce psycho¬ 
logically meaningful inaterial. 

3. Significaiit differences between the picture situation means in stimulus 
power were consistently identified. 

4. All effective motion picture tended to be an effective still picture. It 
may be that motion in a picture cannot be separated from the properties of 
the total picture situation or^ motion is an integral part of the total situation. 

5. The use of analysis of variance in factor till design lias been demon¬ 
strated to be an appropriate technique in an exploratory study of projective 
methods. 



V. COiVTKNT CHAllACTlCRlSTieS OV TIIK Sll^RlKS AND 

I’IC'l URKS 

'I'tic presentation sci far has heeii eoriceriinl vvitli the inellinditlo^tieal a^prets 
of the research. I lie purpose of tlii^ sretion is to report rvideiiee alioiit ihe 
content clraracteristics of the stories and piVinres. It uHI he recalled that 
the attempt was made to channel the sul>joe(V fanlasii"> in)(j llie area id' 
family relationships hy coiif,tvuctin^ pictnies ilrpictinK ^’neli Ti*laliorishi|»> and 
hy verbal strnctnrini^ when adminKterin^ I he tests, 'file lesuhs uf this 
effort will l)e considered under the heailiiir^ KHecis of \'eihal Siiueluiinn 
on Stories. 

Another aspect of content will he revealed in answer to the niieslioii, what 
kinds of topics weic introduced into the storuN? 'This mifdit he called mani¬ 
fest content. It is disciisseil as Analysis of Stories hy Specihe (.‘oiiteiir. 

In contrast to the manifest or obvious conh'iil is latent conirnt or iIiom* 
aspects of the stories wliicli reveal the feelirifrs, shivinjts, and aililmle of itie 
subjects. These aspects are made acce>siljle to inteipudalion tluon^^li some 
scheme of psycholot^ical analysis, in this instance, nee(l-pres^. It is di'^ciissed 
under The Necd^Press Distribution Amontr Stories. 

rinally, we will coiisidci i^nine of llie characteristics ui the inosi a [id least 
effective of the pictures in U‘niis of emotional tone, the activity and motion 
in the pictures, and the persons depicted in the pictures. 

A. Kn-KCTS OF Veriial iStructurinu on Storiks 

'rhe verbal Instructions (?iven to the subjects differed from the usual 
procedures in adininisterini^ tlicmatic apperception tests by specifically nainiiit; 
tlic j^encral class of persons represented in llie pictures. 'Tins proeedine lepre- 
scntecl an attempt to channel tbc lantasy eApiessioiis into the aiea of family 
relationships. It is reco^tni'/ed tliat accordinjx to projective rest tlieoiy tlte 
individual always behaves as a whole in any i^iveii situation. 'I’liis nusins 
that the individual will not only reveal something about family relatinnsliips 
if tliat is the specific orientation of the story; be also reveals srunetliinp; about 
himself regardless of tlic specific coaieiU structure of tlic story. 

Tomkins (39) claims that direct references to parental iii^ures in TA'r 
stories arc not common. In making; inferences about “tlie reijjion of the 
familjV’ to use Toni kins' words, the interpreter uses Mich duet, as ainh 1^110 Ui» 
iif^urcs interpreted as parental ii[^iires, older fip;ures iiilerpreied as parental 
iigurcs, omission of older adults in the picture, numUev of stories about the 
family, leIl^;tIl of such storied, and the intensity of their allect. 
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Consistent with the mediodological emphasis of this study the data liave 
heen used tn answer two questions, (n) How did tlic subjects rcspoiul to 
the verbal structuring—to what extent did they conform to the instructions 
by incUidmg in their stories the family figures? (^) What persons in addi¬ 
tion to those given in the instructions were introduced into the stories? 


TABLE 19 

EKTKNT or CONFORMITV TO VERBAL INSTRUCTIONS BY SITUATIONS 


Sinmiion 


Jf* 

C" 

/>*' 

Total 

[ 

34 

12 

4 

0 

50 

Z 

28 

16 

0 

6 

50 

3 

16 

0 

34 

0 

50 

4 

34 

3 

6 

7 

50 

S 

29 

18 

0 

- 3 

50 

6 

21 

+ 

25 
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50 

7 

43 

7 
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50 

8 

33 

5 

5 
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50 

9 

41 

6 

1 

2 

SO 

10 

39 

3 

6 

2 

50 

11 

35 

n 

4 

0 

50 

12 

38 

9 

1 

2 

SO 
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391 

94 

86 

29 

o 

a 

■o 

PcrccntfiRc 

65 

16 

1+ 
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'‘All pcTsona gWen in insinictions are mentioned in die stories. 

'\Sume persons arc mentioned, ollicrs arc not. 

'“Used separate hut appropriate pronouns instead of specific persons. 

**Antecedents of prononna are indefinite. 

It is cvldeiU from Table 19 that the degree of conformity to the instruc¬ 
tions was very high. In 65 per cent of all the stories the persons given 
in the instructions were specifically mentioned in the stories. In 81 per 
cent of the stories there was complete or partial adherence to the instructions. 
Ill 95 per cent of the stories it was clear that the stories were developed 
around rlic family characters given in the instructions. In only 5 per cent 
(if the stories was it uncertain wlictlier tlic story characters were tlic same 
as given in the instructions. 

Additionnl evidence of the effects of verbal structuring is presented In 
terms of the frcijiicncy with which persons not given in the instructions 
were introduced into the stories. Out of the 155 persons who were intro¬ 
duced 96, or 01 per cent, may be classified as family characters. 

This evidence inilicntcs that insofar as the character composition of the 
stories is concerned the verbal structuring was highly successful. U also 
supports the possibility that fantasies may be directed into areas which may 
be the particular focus of investigation. It should be recognized that this 
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have heeu iiduevetl witluuit iliiect vnhal iii^Wwrtioiis ahtnu iv 
lie soeri, since ihc situations were inteiuionally reMrlctetl hy invlmlin^!; only 
ntlu\t anil lulolcsccnt It is unlikely, however, that tlie liij^h Jepree 

of confoimjty achieved here would have rcMdled- 

Ih Analysts op Stouit'S uy Sinxirie Con tint 

Some subjects Kave stories wiiliout specific content siniciure uliile others 
told elaborate stories woven within the context of the scliool siiualioiL 'Hie 
specific topics introduced into the stories were lahulali'd as follows. An 
empirical approach was followed in dcLeniiinini^ the scheme for ela^iliealion 
of the topics. For example, if a person said, “the iioy has done soineihint^,” 
no tally was made hut “the hoy asketl for money'' was listed as “money.” A 
partictilar topic Avas listed only once for a ^iveu story let^aolle-s of the fre* 
quency of mention within tliat story. 

For siimmiirizln^ the data in tliis analysis the tallies fur suh-topics mm’it 
combined to tclve a total for the more t;enrral category, as shown in M'able 20- 
The data may be interpreted, for example, by nnlint* that S4 Limes i/t 57fi 
stories or in l5 per cent, school was a specific topic. It is evideni, loo, that 
lUc frequency with which school affaiis were dit^cu&sed was well distriluned 
in the reactions to the various picture situations. 

Tile topics of most frequent occurrence were school, linance, recieation 
and social, dates, personal habits, and car. Ii is interesiint^ to ciniipare rlu‘ 
content of these stoiies with other repoited studies in wliich the intent was 

TAITLIi 20 

FREUOtMCY OK TOPICS OCCURKIN'O IN 576 SmnilS (Hv SlJUA’riONb) 

I'opics Siiiiaiioiib 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 H 9 I 0 II 12 'looil 

1. Scliool 9 7 10 1 7 12 3 S 9 -V 5 84 IS 

2. I'lnancial 3 1 0 3 0 0 2 6 S •! J2 6 <12 7 

3. Recitation 

* Social 1 2 I 2 3 JO 1 4 J 4 1 5 35 6 

4 . Dnies J 1 2 1 4 4 5 1 2 4 5 0 30 S 

5. Persniial 

1 1 3 0 6 0 1 2 0 J 6 -I 25 ^ 

6 . C-.ir 1 1 0 1 I 0 8 2 (I U 7 3 Z 4 4 

7 . 4 Tavd 0 5 1 0 2 1 I 2 0 0 I 1 1‘1 

8 - Occu¬ 
pation 30300022 10 0 3 14 

9 , Law 3 2 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 (I ( 2 10 

10 . Uoliilayb 0 0 U 0 0 5 0 1 0 U 1 0 7 

4 ‘otal 22 20 20 S 23 29 34 23 17 22 3 K 29 2 SS 


1 
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to dcteimiiie sn\»vccs of disagreement between adolescent boys and their 
parents (23). 'riicrc is considerable cominonalLty between these studies and 
the data piescnied in Table 20. These data tend to support the evidence 
presented previuusly that the stories were higldy "family" oriented. 

Caution should be exercised In making inferences about these d^ta because 
it is evident from Table 20 that only about one-half of the stories had specific 
content. For example, a story built around sucli a theme as "the boy has done 
something wrong and is being scolded by Ills luotlicr" would be quite mcuu- 
iiigful but would not be listed as having specific topic content. 

C. Nkrd-Press DiSTRinuTtoN Among Stories 

The manifest content analysis reveals the specific topics which were must 
commonly fouml in the total group of stories. Another interesting kind of 
information may be obtained as a by-product of the need-press analysis 
This is the frequency of occurrence of the most com man needs and press for 
cjicli picture si t ii a tfon2“ We may rein ember tliat needs describe forces 
within the personality, drives from within, Tlic defined needs obviously 
cannot be interpreted as separate drives, 

Thp drive toward ascendance or independence ov defense of self is im¬ 
portant as may he inferred from the high frequency of such necds> as aggres¬ 
sion (rank 4), autonomy (lank 5), acquisition (rank 8), and defendance 
(rank 10). Sanford (1) calls these, with a few others, the “ascendance" 
syndrome, Tlie need succorance is found in the “dependence" syndrome, tlic 
need abasement in the "guilt or remorse" syndrome. This is just a way of 
pointing out that the configurations of needs fo\md in stories may make sense 
within a particular conceptual framework. They may also be accessible to 
a more empirical interpretation. The data support the frequent statements 
about tlic iiidcpciulcnce-dcpendcncc struggle in adolescence. They may also 
he viewed as indicating one of the conflicts involved in achieving a develop¬ 
mental task. It is notable that the ".self-sufficiency .syndrome" including 
needs, seclusion, and rejection does not rank very high among the juuterns 
found. 

The distribution of press, which have been defined as outside forces im¬ 
pinging upon the individual, indicatc.s that conflicting forces arc high in fre- 
tiuency. For example, the cojitrolllng influences such as dominance, aggics- 
sioi\j ami rejection ranked 1, 2, and 3 in frequency, while accepting and 
Uelpfiil influences such as nurturance and exposition are also high. How- 

'Tor detailed icifocmaii^n aliout thcee data ace Uie disserlauDn on file at the 
University of Chicago. 
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I'VC’I-, the ilaUi subtlest lliiil ennsuleiiilik* efivirniimonijil [htssuhs :ire rrlli^tnl 
in ihe ^ant;lsi(■s. It may well he that this k lo lie e\|)i‘c(e<I since piojer- 
tioris ficquently rellccr forces that are unacceplahle or iinrecoRni/tNl by I he 
snlijcct. 1 hi> does not surprise ns for the suniple popiilatinri cunies fmjii 
a middle class culture which exerts hmuidahlc pareiUal piesNvues on ndole-- 
cents. “Indeed, the cidUiie of middle clasN I'anopeaiis ami Aineiicans pinh- 
ahly exerts more severe pressuie upon the youni^ clnhh-npnn both In's Imdilv 
processes and his e mo lion a I dcvelopiuein—than does the culture of any other 
people in llie worKP* (S). 

It is iii^paienl fumi the data that |>auiculai’ needs and pi ess rtie elicit oil 
more ficipiently hy some situations than hy (nheis, h'or cxaniple, Siiuaii<in d, 
which depicts a hoy alone, elicited conshletahlv fewei piess ih,iu pictuu’s 
^sdiere adults arc present, such as Siiuaiions J, 7, and I 1. And as lias het’ii 
deinonstratcd, some situations tend to elicit more nieaEiii 4 ;hil psychido^;ii id 
material, iit Leriiis of combined needs and press of all kinds, luvinise rlic)' 
involved the subjects moic readily. 

L>. EfI'Kctivis and NoN-Kii iicrivi' Pioturiis 

'Die relative effectiveness and non-effeclivencss c»f the various picture situa¬ 
tions will be examined hy consideriuR tliiec characteristics. 

\. Etnotiotinl Tone of I he Pie in res 

After tlie pictures had hecii dcvelnped, the illvehti^^ator lateil each one 
accord hit; to emotional tone. This was simply an effttrt to <lewrihe In a 
crude way another characteristic of the piciuro. 'Tliesc ratini;s were i^iviur 
in 'Fable 1. 

Jt is apiiaient fioni 'ruble 21 that the ca(e>;ory inarkeil “negative” con¬ 
tains the iiiotimi pictures with the lii^;hest rankint;s. 'rhe'-e tlata sijppoit 
the rccokuiized fact that most of the pictures in the TJ'J' are of this nega¬ 
tive (|iiality. There must he ennui.di eiiiolional attractiveness in a piciiiif 

TAHLK 21 

HlU.AriONSini* llhTWKEN KMOHOJJAL 'I’ONh Or IIIK MoiION PlCtUHlf Sd'UMKiNS ANO 
"I’liftIK RANKIKO HV I'iKKLCIlVhNhSS 


Posirivc 

NcKUlive 

Nf ui rul 

8 

1 

S 

10 

n 

(> 

11 

3 

12 


4 



7 



9 
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to involve the subject. lUpjiport (34) conducted an item analysis of the 
T/JT cards and describes for each card what he calls "the specific significance 
of the card," This refers to the kinds of feelings, and attitudes towards 
persons anil objects which the various cards tended tu elicit. One need only 
read them to he impressed with the fact that tlic data arc "negative." This 
is consistent with the viewpoint in projective test theory tliat the more posi¬ 
tive, acceptable feelings and attitudes arc more readily expressed in every¬ 
day behavior and that proiective tests purport to uncover tendencies which 
the individual dare not nr cannot reveal, 

2. /Ictwiiy and Motion hi the Pictures 

Unfortunately there is no objective criterion of the amount of motion 
or the intensity of motion in the pvctvircs which might be used to judge their 
effects upon the productiveness of various pictures. In none of the pictures 
could the motion be described as violent or eruptive. TTicrc arc conversa- 
tions, gestural movements in speaking, postural movements of tlic body, and 
entrances and/or exits of the characters. 


TABLE 21 

CoMrARlSOW OF THE HaNKINO OT EACH MOTION PlCTUHE WlTH ITS EoUlVAl.ENT StU.I. 

Picture 


SUuatiaii 

Motion picture 

Still picture 

1 

1 

3 

2 

15 

21 

3 

9 

UJ 

4 

24 

23 

5 

7 

12 

6 

20 

22 

7 

a 

6 

S 

u 

18 

9 

10 

16 

10 

13,5 

17 

11 

2 

5 

12 

4 

19 


An attempt was made to relate the catcgarics of description of tiie pictures 
used in Table 2 to tlicir final productiveness. The notion here was that 
the Complexity of the [licturc, as defined by the number of positional and 
iittirudinal changes, might be an indication of the amount of motion in the 
picture. These categories of change ranged from four to 11. Tlie pictures 
Were ranked, the one with the least number of categories receiving rank one. 
1 hese rankings were compared with the effectiveness ranking of tlic jiictiircs. 
i he obtiiiiicd rho value was minus ,48. Tins might suggest that the more 
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coiiiplf'x tlu* pic tun*, as lien* dciincil, the more rfl relive tlie pie hire. Hum’’ 
ever the obtained value was not reliable. 

We have already observed that a pood morion picture tends to hr a 
Still picture, If we compare the Tonkinj''^ nf the inolum pichues Avith 
their ecpiivalent still pictures tve /iiid from 'rable 22 that in 10 of the 12 
sitmitions, the motion picture bad the higher rank. 'I’he two eMejnlnns were 
Situations 4 and 7 wlieic the rank diflerfiues were one anil Itvo le^peciivriy. 

Persons DcftictCil i/i the Pii/unw 

In Older tii present iit shaip relief the siiuaiions wliich wcie productive 
and those that were nivich less productive, Taldo 22 has been tueiKued, 

'i'he Avidcly accepted notion that juciuies are most eflVclive Avheii ilieie is 
someone in tiu'in with Avhom the subject can identify is snppoiled by the data, 
'rhe only pictures without an adolescent ilpurc ranked H and 12 in ellec- 


TAHI.K 23 

Summary or Rankinus nr Si'iuatjons Accordini; ti* MureiivuNtss an’i> 
NoN-KFrrciiVFN^ss 




“Mlttnh e ’ 

Ni»iiM'iri ii i\ c 

Situntioii 

CliQrarlcrs 

Rank" 

Rank" 

1 

Woinan-lioy 

1 

12 

2 

M a n - w oiii a n- boy * g i r 1 

HI 

3 

3 

Roy 

li 

7 

4 

Man-w Oman 

J2 

1 

5 

Man-womaii-ijoy 

5 

S 

6 

Ihiy-girl 

11 

2 

7 

Man-hoy 

3 

10 

8 

M aii-woiiinii 

8 

5.S 

9 

Maii-lioy-girl 

7 

5.5 

10 

Hoy-girl 

9 

•1 

11 

Wionan-hviy 

1 

ll 

12 

Man-wonwiii-lmy 


0 


"KankiiiR according to I>^ypln^lo^^ic^ll signifleanre. 

'■Ranking accnnliiig lo proilueiion of ileseiiptive sUH'ics—hi^rli rank, (1) upre- 
seius high pioilueliou of ik'SCTiplive stories. 


tiveness. '^I'lns does not surprise us for this criterion for rlicilivc piciuies Avas 
applied in the construction of the pictnies. 

Another fact of interest is tliat the three hinliest ranking piclurcs included 
one parent and an adolescent boy. The two p^clllre^ depicting a boy and girl 
ranked ^ and 11, Avlnk the two pictuvcs including a nvan and wmnau ranked 
8 and 12. 'Tlieu* is little ihmht that the picUiics involving the adnlocent 
ttiifi parental figures were the most e flee live*. 
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E. Summary 


The evidence in tliis section supports the following conclusions. 

1. There is considerable cvidcuce to support the belief that pnrticiilai 
areas of personality such as family relationships may be studied by so stnic- 
turiiijj the stimulus situation as to produce data in that area. 

2- The specific content of the stories reveals the rather typical concerns 
of adolescents of middle class culture as demonstrated by the comparability 
of the topics with other studies of adolescent-parent relationships, 

3. The data about the psycholoi^lcal forces withia the adolescent boy 
and the environmenta! pressures upon him as revealed in the need-press 
analysis are consistent with known facts. 


The elective picture situation for eliciting fantasies was characterized 


by negative emotional tone, the presence of a boy and a paient, and a Ccrtiiin 
intensity of attitude which may be more or less explicit. 

5. The least effective picture situation was characterized by po.sitlvc 
or neutral emotional tone, the presence of a boy and a girl or parent, or by 
parents alone, and a lack of mteiisity in the implicit attitudes revealed in the 




VI. RKLiAiiiUTv OK rjii: s i ri)\ 

AVulf^rr (40) lias ilc/iiieil rclialiiliiy in llu* foltnwin^ iiMiU". “1£ niirhan;!;- 
subjects arc nicasurcil twice witli a pcrfcLlh' icliablr iiivlinnicnl bv a |ici- 
fcctly reliable a^ent, the cni relation between (be I wo of -enre*' 1.00.” 
Tlic chief sources of iinieliability in a lest are itlenlibeHl as ilie iji-iiianienl, 
the subjects, and the iiivesiij;ator. It is rce(ii.!ni/ed that unieli.ibiliiv dV 
beterojxeneily in the data of an experiineiu earinnt ea^ih' be ioilaled due 
to various ones or combinations of tlu-sc elements liul ii inav I’e iK’lpl'ul for 
]iiMI)oscS of presciilation to consider ^ejiaralely (be issues ielated 1o ibr^e 
sources. 

A. KlilJAlilMTV KIlLAIKI) TO Till InMIU'MI NT 

Jackson (I9) has pointed out dial tlu* idea rtf re]K*med measinemenl is 
iTU]iortaiit in the lelialulily conceju. Since we have no lesi-ielest cnndiiinn 
in this researcl^ it becomes necessary to f:el an estiniai<‘ of leliabilit)’ fioan 
the olitained data. A coiiiniori way for obtainin|: such an I'stiinate is ilie 
s])lil-Iialf method, Tins is based on an attempt t(j pet a eoeflicient wliicli 
pives tlie peicenlape <jf the obtained variance in a ilisuibuiion of test sixties 
tliat may be rcj^anled as true variance, tiiat as varintice not due to tlie 
unreliability of the nieasiiriiifi insirimient. Iloyt (IS) developed a iiietbnd 
usinp analysis of vaiiance for itbtaininp an estiniatc of the discrepancy belweeJi 
tlie obtained variance and llie tiiie vaiiance which was not subject lo varia¬ 
tions resiiltinp from cliancc spliltinps of the test* 

A cocHicient of reliability is obtained by usini; ilie reshlual sum (jf sipiares 
as the basis for e>tiinatinp the discrepancy between obtainerl vaiiance and the 
true variance. The residual sum of sipiarrs is obtained by Mibtraclinp the 
“ainonp sulijects,” “amonp stimuli,” and any other sipni/ivaiu faoiois or intei- 
actions from tlu* total sum o( squares, 'Tlie residual sum of sipiaie^ divided 
by tile afipropriate decrees of freedom pives the error variance. ”'1 bis 
mate of the tliscrejiancy is a better one I ban llial obiaiiual by diviilinp tia* 
Lest into odd and even halves because in the 1 alter ca^’C (be particular split 
of the lest, which is only one of many pussiblc wa>'s of splitting a rest, may 
be an unlucky division and may result in either an overestimate (»r an undei- 
cstimate of the eoeflicient of reliabilily” ( 18). 

'I'lie coc/licicnt of reliability may be obtained by the formula: 

“ninonp subjects” variance-errur variance 


*‘amonp subjects” variance 
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The coefficients of reliability cnlciilated by this procedure for four 
scoring methods—uccd-press, intraceptive language^ discomfort-relief words, 
and length—arc presented in Table 24. The 16 coefficients rajigcd 
from .69 to .96 with a mean at v84 and the ineclian at .85. The 
mean coefficient for cacli method was iiccd^prcss .85, intraceptive lan¬ 
guage .79, discomfort-relief .82, and length .93. These values reflect a 


TABLE 2+ 

Hrliabii.itv Coefficients roa Groups Obtained ry Analysis of Variance 


Group 

Need-Press 

Inknvcoptive 

Ian gunge 

Discomfort 

relief 

Length 


.S9 

.79 

.81 

.96 

ASM 

.80 

.33 

,79 

.90 

IlMS 

.88 

.69 

.78 

.93 

liSM 

.S3 

,87 

.88 

.94 


sidistantlnl degree of internal consistency among the groups by all methods 
of scoring. Referring to the work of Kudcr-Richardson and Hoyt, Jackson 
contends: “The coefficients derived by the methods suggested by these writers 
arc indices descriptive of the internal consistency of tests. The relationsliips 
between Riich coefficients and the reliability of tests obtained by test-rctest 
mctlinds requires to be established’* (19), 

fi. Reliability Related to the Su ejects 

Since we have no data by retest of the same pnpulntioii over a time period, 
we will look at the probability of obtaining similar data on successive ad¬ 
ministrations of the test. We may look at past experience with thematic 
apperception material for evidence. According to Tomkins repeat reliability 
depends upon the basic stability of the personality. “Tlie more stable tlic 
personality the more we should expect repetitions of the test to yield similar 
protocols” (39). This statement is qualiricd, however, by the following: 

DifTLTunce.s between aiicceasive ndniiiiistrations of the test may then 
be expected eilhcr if iUc individnRl is clvanging rapidly or if tbe change 
is slower but the test is repeated after a long period of time. Finally, 
we might well expect a decrease in repent i-clinljility if experimentally 
uiduccd changes are introduced between successive ndministratious of 
the T/fT (39). 

Experimental evidence is presented to support these conclusions. 

However, there Is evidence that for developing adolescents the 'assump" 
tion of stnbiUty of personality cannot reasonably be made. According to 
'romkinsi; 
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Childhood find adolcdrcncc icprcstiil ihc period of tniuliiin) iiliiitirily 
nt llifl individual—ihc nri'anism ii nc\cr ai;aiii cn iiialloalilc, We fhmdil 
lliercforc expect successive adniiniirrations of the J'JT liuriiiK this 
period to yield the lowest repeat rclinliility, This is in (art ihc rase 
Sanford reported an nvcraBC repeat relialtilily nf .46 of the neeiK er- 
pressed hy children and adolc8cciii.s who had been idvcn die TJI' ai 
yearly liilcrvnls over a three-year period (39). 

Our best estimate of tbe prolvAbility nf obtuiniii); sinulnr nvauM'inl ini a 
repent ndininistriitlon of tlir^ic tests after a iieriotl of time is tlint tlierc woiilif 
lie considerable cltaiinc. If adoltveiits clianjri! we would expeel llieir itrniiiiC’ 
tions in a projective test to cliaii|fe, Another source of iiiireli:il)ilily airi'ilHil- 
ablc to subjects is the mental set toward the test (.12). The only eviili'iicti 
on this point in the present study is the impiessum nf the iovr.^tiitalor that 
tile subjects (rcnei'.ally related themselves readily tn their ta^ks. 

C. R|!I.IAI11I.1TV Ri-UTI'I) to T'HI! ScnltlNli 

111 Section V the questioii of the reliability of each metliiiJ used for seor- 
iiiK the records was discussed. It was ihcn coiieliided that reaMinahle .slanil* 
ards were achieved in terms of the coasisleney wiili wliicli scores iveie nived 
stories on repeated scoring. It should he recognized, however, that the 
measures indicated that the scoring procedures in addition to the instniinent 
and the subjects constitute a source of unreliability in the resiilis, 




VI]. CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS I'OR IMIUSONALITY 
study, AND SUCJCJKS'I'IONS FOR FUR'I'IIKU Rl'SFARUII 

A. Conclusions 

1 lie chief objective of tliis study was to explore the po'^sibility of 
the motion iiictiirc as :i projective iiistruiiient for ^tlldyiIl^^ pe^^oll.'llilv. I lie 
likelihood that an observer’s perception of a inotinn picture mij'lil iu' snni- 
cicntly diffeieiU from Iii^ perception of still piclure m produce results of 
interest in tlio field of personality study i^ave iiupeUi^ to iliis rcseinch. 

In onlei to exploie this pioblcin experiiueniaily two inipoitaiil icclinical 
problems wt'ie stdvcd. (//) i\I()tion piclnics wliich inel iinpiiiiant ciiicria 
for projective inslnimeiUs were developed. (/;) An evpfi'iiuenial desi[^n for 
p;atherinp; and aiialy/ani^ data in the imist pieci^e way wa‘^ acliieved. 

The solution tif these puildeins piovitled data in support of conclu''ious in 
which confidence can be placed hecaiise of the following: cliioacleiislics of 
the research. 

1. ’I'hc assumiilioiiH umlerbinK tlie teehniiiucfi for iiiakinj; lomiiiiri- 
soiiH lictween groups were carefully ohstTvial. 'Hus appUcs parlieulaih 
lu Ihc ai>Mliiiplioii> of homogeneily of variance :irul cif die raLuluniiMUiuu 
of iodividnnl differences. 

2. The rL'liahilily indices of die irislruiimm and of die scoring; Iccli- 
iijtiues comiiarc favorably widi stnmlajnls in diis held of iiicpiiiv. 

1. A considerable dej^xce of consistrnfy unio/jo rac//au/j wns achicM’d 
in lesiing die ijii[iorlaTiL Iiypaihcscs. 

'riie conclusions warranted fj'oiii the <lala aie as follows: 

1. The motion picture in [general tends to elicit ninie inalerial of psy- 
cholouical sij^nifieance than the still picture. ‘The |.!eneialtty of this eonebision 
is related tn the assiimjitioiis niuleilyin^^ the scrjiin^ luiMhods uh-iI and (lie 
concept of psychological si^^nificance adopte«l. 

2. 'riu* motion picUiie can be used ns an erieclive piojeetive insiMimeiU 
for personality study. 

d. 'i*he conipaiative stimulns values of dilien'iu picime silualions can be 
identificil with no appieciable depee of consistency ami accuracy. 

4. There is a stion^ tendency for nn effective mini mi riiciiiie lu be an 
effective still picture. 'I'his lindini; suji^esls that a inoll'in pictuie should be 
considered as a total sliimilus >iLuuliuii ralhei than a^ a static iiiciiire to 
xvhich niiilion lias lietn added. 

5. It is uiiccrlain wJiethei ihe sii]ierioiily of tlu* niutimi pictuie ovci llie 
slill picture met hud of jireseniin^^ siniatiuns it, of a luainiiiudi* tu wTuraiil the 
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development oi a motion picture test for iiniiicciiate use. "^Fests of si^^nlficance 
only Avcrc appfjcfl to the data. 

6. The use of analysis of variance in factorial design is demonstrated to 
be an appropriate technique in nn exploratory study of projective methods. 

7. Tlic use of the wire recorder iix obtaining data resulted in a more 
accurate record than otherwise obtainable and demonstrated that the testing 
time for this kind of test can he {shortened considerably. 

8. There is considerable evidence to support the belief that particular 
areas of personality functions such as intra-family relationsiilps may be stiulied 
by so structuring the stimulus situation and test administration as to produce 
more data in that area than othcr^visc obtainable. 

9. Many of the doniinaiU aspects of the family culture of tlic particular 
group studied will be revealed in projective stories. 

H, Implications tor Personality Study 

In addition to the conclusions based on evidence to test various hypotheses, 
the following implications for personality study are derived. 

U Review of the literature indicates that analysis of vaiTatice techniques 
in factorial design are here applied for the first time to projective test 
material. These procedures make possible the achievement of more rigorous 
standards of experimental technique than usually found in this field of in¬ 
quiry and have considerable promise in studying questions related tor 
Stimulus value difTeienccs among test items. (If) Study of groui) and indi¬ 
vidual differences, (c) Study of many variables on different levels, such as 
varying degrees of adjustment on several levels, including age, sex, nnd social 
status, (d) 'rile identification and isolation of sources oC heterogeneity which 
are sometimes ignored by research workers. For example, n ^‘controlled” 
variable which is controlled by “arbitrary definition,” to use Johnson’s (20) 
term, will impair the qmility of results. 

2. The presence of investigator bias as a source of lictcrogcneity in data 
sugge.sts tile need for more replication in the research in this area of psy¬ 
chology. Attempts to repeat experiments may yield estimates of investigator 
error whicli cannot be derived from one stud 3 ^ This procedure would in¬ 
crease the quality of research products. 

3. This study has implication for understanding the nature of audience 
participntioii and interest in coinincrctai movies. It seems apparent that the 
prujcctiun of personal needs into the pciception of motion pictures is an im¬ 
portant due to the rc.isons why movies arc so attractive for Fidolesccnts, 

4. It ts evident that the important inllucnces of family relationships in 
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:ir^ 

rlie hi'havmi- of julolrraiits in schoiJ is hivcuniuK iiu-irasinirly Uy 

c’tUiciitdVs. A!tluiup;l\ cffovt \v;is In cliunncl '^tofit's iiu<» tiu' nrra <ai 
family irlatiniiships, the most [rc(|iicnt cniitt iu siniclurf of ^rorio^ ^vJs tlii' 
school situation. 'I'liis may irllcct hmv inscparatrly rhr two arc u laiiai. 

5. The demonstration that the re>poiM's of the (jh-rrver lo rlir motion 
picture arc projections of the student's peiMmality has iinplicalion for the 
utilization of motion pictures as iiistruclional media. 'The [lutnir^ wInVh 
tlic writer used were intentionally anihimious in order to induce a iua\iiniun 
amount of observer projection into his iiuerjuetnrions, hut it is |unhahly true 
that the observer ahvays interprets a inoluHi picture in leiiiis of hi> own 
needs, strlvinK?*) Uo^ds, and aspiiations. 'I'he iiistniclur who is sensitive 
to tliis fact has a better chance of uiidei>iaiulinpt student leaclions to mol inn 
pictures in Instructional situations. 

C. Su(;(;i:,sriONs for iTnvniFR Rksfaiu ii 

1. It is believed that the definition of motion as people talkii^^ and uiuv- 
'\i\g about has been Kiven fairly adequate considcratiim hy this sttidy. iMilure 
research should extend the kimls of niotinn to include more dynamic ititeiac¬ 
tions. A more careful cimtrol of motion, M’ith mjuu" measiiie ot tin* amouiU 
and kind seems Indicated. 

2. One type of motion has been used, namely, the imwement of the pei- 
sons in the picture situation. Another use of the inotinn picturi' wouhl he 
to project the ohscivcr into the situation by use of the* caineia teclmiques 
sufii^estcd by Gibson (28), 

3. The use of recording apparatus should he u^ed w\\vi\ language analyses 
of the data are to be made. It w'as the impression from tliis researcli that 
the person recording by hand tends to impose his own language sliueture 
on the verbali/utions of the siihjcci. 

d-. The sidective character of the tested population suggests an eMeiMon 
of this method to other kinds ()f groups, l.ongirudinal studies of dilfeierU 
age groups in the normal adjuslmcnt range might he imule, Anoiliei diic-e- 
lion for research might include different clinical gioups such as ihe malad¬ 
justed, tile delinquent, or the extinne behavior deviate. 

5. Individual differences among the subjects were not srudied in this in¬ 
quiry, although it is evidcJit fioin the data that these differences aie ini]H>it:iiir 
(lata. This should provide a significant avenue for fimlicr study. 
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I. INTRODUCnON 

A. PijurosK 

The nits of Trynn’s ^'cnctic btriiii)'; hnvo hwn .selcrlivrly hnwJ on i)ic 
basis of their error scores in u complex alley miv/A\ under comliiioiis M 
rigorous cnvirojimental control, until two j^rmips liiivc reMiUi-i! wIiom' licicdi- 
tiiiy abilities to learn the mav.c arc almost completely separnie <1S), 

The Tryon study represents a si^nilicant experiiiiCTUal rippnjacli to the 
problem of liercchYy and cnrironmcnl. 'I'lie trait of m:i/,e-teaii\inj^ ability 
hsi<i been {generally accepted ns the best available in<lev oi rat ''iiire]lif.jeri(T,” 
even tlioii^th its ps 3 'cliolujj:ical nature remains :i matter of wide disij^renneJiL 
In the resiiUs of this cxperinicnt it has been clearly shown that svuli a voin- 
plcx trait has a coittrollnhlc hcriMlitary basis. Siu'Cilically, tlie cxpeiimeiit 
succeeded in separating the frenetic dcterniincis into two sel^, one favorable 
to mai^e-bri^btiiess and the other to ma/c-dulliu'ss, 'rhe j^radnal nature of 
separation of the strains tlirou|:rb siiccmlin^r Kcra-ratuuis foovidr*' evidence 
t))at tl]c independent factors involved are junnernns (lb). 

These strains of rats constitute invaluahle material bjr furl her investiga¬ 
tion. Althouj^li it is pointless to aryuc whether be red it y is more <n- less im¬ 
portant than environment in tlic learnint:; abilities of individual rats, it is 
clear that the existmir (fiftcrence between mean iierformanve> (tf tbe^^ Hri'^tbt 
anti Dull ttroups is due wholly to frenetic caiises. Since ma/c error sc^ircs 
were used as tlie sole cntcrion of selection, thb diffeienci' m.'iy hr re^ranlerl 
as relatinj? directly to the ma/c-learnin^: function. 'I'luis, any sysieiiialic 
differences occurrini^ in various otbci behaviors tif llripht> and Dulls rcllect 
the operation of the same sets of causes, and tlie commoii elements of such 
behaviors may he regarded as constituting basic psycludo^irical coinponeiUs of 
tlic inaze-Icarninj^ ability. 

'ITc present .studj' tinder takes* to provide an aiialyHcal dcMTipiim) f)f r))o 
lotnl or^anizatioJi nf behavior for eacli of the two .strain^, ami in terms of tlic 
analyzed components, to j^rcsent a preliminai'y explanatimi of ila* rals‘ iiia/t'- 
Icarnint; performances. Hcforc the study was he pun, evidence had ahead y 
been obtained that the basic psychological diffcience ^^’as not to lie cimceiveil 
as a simple matter of ability to learn. In test^n^I small samples of the llr^dits 
and Dulls in an exploratory series of problems, rhe ivriier had founrl dial 
the rights' superiority tended lo disapjiear when stinuihis conditions \\’cre 
made siifHcicnth^ different from tliosc of the alley maze. In one cum*, involv- 
a ihrcc-dinicnsional under-water maze, a sU^iht hut reliable dilfercnce 
was obtained in favor of tbc Dulls. Althoimb lesulls of iIicm' tests w'cie 
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jiol canclusivc, they ^vere suflicicnl: to indicate in a preliminary way that 
(lificrciiLcs in a general factor of learning were either very slight or non¬ 
existent, It might have been supposed, in line with conventional factor 
theory, that the results were explainable in terms of group or specific factors 
of learning, but this explanation did not seem tenable, either, in view of 
the striking consistency which both groups showed in cei'tain of their "per¬ 
sonality’' patterns. It was observed that individual rats reacted in char¬ 
acteristic ways throughout widely varying piohlcm situations. Although 
the I'cspoJKSCS were not systematically measmed dining the preliminary 
experiments, there were definite indications that reliable differences existed 
between llriglus and Dulls in their emotional and motivational natures.^ 
On the wholo^ the suggestion was stiong that the groups represented dis¬ 
tinctive personality iypvsj wliosc contrasting degrees of maze-brightness were to 
be regarded as but one aspect of their different total organizations of behavior. 

Ih Statistical Dusigi>5 

111 previous studies of trait organization in animals, tlie method generally 
employed has been tliat of intcrcorrclating scores by tests, wlicrc a variety 
of test measures has been obtained for a heterogeneous sample of the animals 
under study (2, 7, 13, 15, 22). Normally tlic data are treated by some 
method of factor analysis, and in recent years the concept of “trait or¬ 
ganization” has come to be identified rvith tiiis kind of experimental approach. 
For the present study, however, where the question of principal interest 
relates to differences in organization between two pure strains, tlie conven¬ 
tional apj>roach could not be taken. The proposal that a separate analysis 
might be made for each strain was not seriously considered on the grounds 
that intcrcorrclations would lend generally towards zero to tlie extent that 
the strains were actually homogeneous, and also because differences whicli 
miglit exist between the two strains cii various individual test measures Would 
be lost in the process- More Inipurtantly, the subject of investigation is 
regarded as busicaUy wintradictory to the conventional assumption that trait 
organization is identical for all members of a given species.® 

Jlased npon the above considerations, a decision was made to design the 


’liniaiionality sUiJitis of Hriglita nnd Dulls liad been mndc pieviou&Iy by Tryon, 
'Pryon, and Kiizncts (20, 21). 

'^Ibat is, iliat nil iiiclividiials* perforrnnncos la a given lest involve the same ^ct 
of component traits and in the same relalivc proportions. In niiiltipic-faclor 
metliiuls this assumption is expressed by ibc formula, -f T . . . + 

wlierein the weights, may vary for other tests but in lest « are 

constant for all individuals. 
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present expornnent aloiiK the Knes nf lechninnrj, whicli Iiavc lurn onipl(,>nl 
by Stcplicrusnn (10) ami by ZiiWm (24) for ^hnIyill|: psychological "lypi-s" 
Iniinans. flricn]-^ (Icscnljcd, f^lc^e tL'clinupics involve compulin^!; 
ures of rdntion nmon^r the variVnis iiulivkhiiih, in>t(Mil of mwmiy ^Vlirtv 

a series of tests h considered to be a sample of behaviors in teinis of udrudi 
iiidivitluals siiow disLinctivc pnlterns, decrees of rc^’einblancr amon^' indi¬ 
viduals may be deteniiincd by inteicorrelatiii^^ llie patterns ap)il ;ts StepJifn- 
son bris dcajonstrafed (H), the mtercorre/ations may hr treated by oidinaiy 
ineLliods of factor analysis, 'L'hc rcsnltiiiK faclins—i.r., du^teriiuis of vaii- 
aides—represent types nf individuiils. 

Applied to an experiment Avitb samples of Hri^rlUs and Dulls, tin* nu’tiuid 
may be outlined in advance as involving the following sU'i^s; (o) A disuilm- 
lion of (comparable) scores is obtained for each rat in a series nf te^i meas¬ 
ures, wlicrc the series represents a sample of behavior^ selectnl fnun ilie 
universe nf nit behavior problems, (h) ''Die enridalinii eniupiiled be¬ 
tween each pair of rats. I^or the total iiiiinber, k, of Ilnj.dns plus Dulls, tlie 
number of intcrcorrclations computed will he /:(/{ — 1 )/?.. (c) UsiiH^ 

method nf group factor analysis, the table of intercurrehiluins i^ analy/ed 
for factors. Following these steps, the existence of he redd ary liehavior 
types aiiglit be co/isidered demonstrated if faetoi saturathins f<ii individual 
inc/nbers of tlie tvv^o strains were to provide evidence for a “Hrigln’' factor 
and a “DiiJJ” factor. A further identificaiioi) of each lypr slimild then 
be made in terms of its cJjaractcristic pattern of be]Kivior>. 

In tJic course of designing the experiniiont, a pi(d)leni was encoinUered 
initially in choosing a way to make the various Lest scoies comparabb*. lu 
raw form the scores would be obtained as luimbLMs of ernns, sectuuls, cage 
revolutions, etc., and w’^ould evidently biive to he conveiled into units of 
sonic common scale before meaning couUl be attached to the dhiributinn^ 
for individual rats. The previously suggested sidutions to tliis piobban bave 
been either (fl) to use only tests for which llu* units aie alieaily coiuparalde 
In raw foim, oi {b) to cmivcit the original saires in eacli lest iiun umT luoeil 
iipuii the means and staiulard deviations of tlie expri'iinenlaf vanijdc. J he 
first solution is, of course, not applicable in the present case. I lie second 
was considtned iindesirahle in view of the pnibnble \antition Ui he bnind 
among the forms of test (listril)Utioiis (manj' of these ^v<jiiid be plat3’DNtn' oi 
biinodal as a result of coinbiuing i,con'^i hir llngJus and Dull'-'), .hhI aho 
because intercorrcIatKJns niiiong iiidividuals are to some extejji jii^iilieinaii- 
caiJy pi'cdefeniiinetl when test means and sigmas have been standardized uiili 
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reference to t[ic expcriuieiital sample.^ 'I'lic decision was therefore made to 
<'mpIoy a “reference” Rioup of rats, representing tlic original population from 
which BrigliU and Dulls were bred, and to convert scores for rats of the 
experimental samples into a comvwon scale based upon the normaliaed dis 
tril)utions of test scores for the reference group. Althoiigji complicating the 
experimental procedure in some respects, this metliod is free from the above 
objections and in addition, permits Brights’ anti Dulls’ performances to be 
cvalviatcd as “higld* "low,” or “average’* on each test measure in terms whicli 
have a rtdacivcB^ standard luciuiing. ll may be noted in passing t)iat the 
principles of the method arc identical to those which are involved in making 
up educational aclucvcincat profiles for school cliildrcn, when the common 
scale is based on established “norms” for a set of tests (3). 

C. Animai.s 

The samples of Brights and Dulls were taken from the 22ncl genera¬ 
tion of the 'fryon strains. 'IThey ^YeYe members of a colony stock which had 
been removed from the rcgnliir experimental groups since the Tio generation, 
and for this reason had not been selectively bred on the basis of maze error 
scores since that time. They had been selected on the basis of coat color 
in order to prevent accidental intermixture of the two strains. The Brights 
had gray coats and the Dulls black, 

For the reference group, a sample was chosen from a stock of rats known 
as 'M/ by Al"' {A'lxM)^ so called because they were the progeny (Ft) of a 
median strain which had been introduced during an earlier generation by 
crossing members of the two pure strains. Presumably, rats bred in this 
way would resemble most closely the original parent population. 

The three groups included a total of 40 rats. Of these, 12 were Brights, 
12 were DulU, and 10 were They were chosen from 10 litters of 

Brights, 10 of Dulls, and 16 of AIxM*s (the total stock of the current gen¬ 
eration), one rat being taken from each litter in order to provide the most 
representative samples obtainable with a small luimbcr of eases. Two Brights, 
two Dulls, and one AIxAI were initially designated to serve as spare rcplacc- 
r lie ms in the event that mcinhcrs of the experimental samples proper should 
be lost through sickness or accident. Ojily one of these five spares, G'6, was 
eventually included as a regular member. 

The individual rats' numbers, coat color, ages, and weights arc listed in 
Table 1. All rats were male and had pigmented eyes, As may be seen in 

“'J'lic avurn^c intcrcorreliiLioii cnniiat be less than ihe value, —1/(/‘ — 1) (cf. ref. 
J, p. 275), for n s.imple of k iiiciiibcr^, nor greaicr than ztio. 



l AllLK I 

I^XTERIMKNTAL ANLMA[.S: NUMUKK Di-.SH.NATEONS, Av.\:\ WlK.in'J, AN'E> ToM’ 
(AM rats were ma/es wi(l» jiij^iiiciucii \iyvs) 






Awe 


\V(- 



Coat 

Bc^iii 

Fiid 

IU’Ki“ 

1'hiil 


No. 

C'olor 

(days) 

(dayn) 

(grniUM^ 

( Krams) 


0 6 

Orny 

96 

3^6 

28 5 

4(tl 


0 - 5 

Gray 

96 

316 

275 

102 


0-10 

CJray 

99 

319 

27(1 

>120 


CM2 

Orxiy 

99 

349 

250 

IHS 

lirig/its 

CM6 

Orny 

98 

348 

290 

10 3 

Ih' \ 

CMS 

Orny 

9 0 

310 

28 5 

106 


C;-24 

Gray 

91 

311 

HO 

414 


CJ-27 

(Jray 

n 

338 

215 

314 


G’2» 

Oriiy 

76 

326 

27 S 

131 


0-30 

CJniy 

72 

322 

190 

360 


Mean 


91 

3‘U 

264 

401 


H- 3 

niack 

98 

31S 

215 

3SU 


B- 6 

lllnck 

96 

316 

230 

116 


n- 8 

Black 

95 

345 

195 

25/. 


n-10 

lllack 

95 

345 

2 50 

352 

Diillf 

13-J2 

Black 

95 

345 

195 

292 

11' \ 

}3-JS 

IJlULk 

95 

345 

220 

2'<0 


IMS 

Black 

95 

315 

210 

282 


B-22 

Black 

95 

345 

18(E 

334 


13-24 

Black 

95 

345 

210 

374 


11-26 

Black 

91 

J41 

210 

322 


Mean 


95 

345 

220 

319 


HIl- 5 

B.Hood 

96 

316 

260 

380 


IJH- 9 

B.I Food 

S2 

332 

240 

3 56 


BlMl 

lUIood 

96 

316 

27(1 

374 


HH-n 

B.Hodd 

99 

319 

210 

370 


HIM? 

BJlood 

96 

346 

260 

361) 


Iiri-22 

n.Kood 

93 

343 

265 

578 

MxM*s 

im-26 

BH-30 

BJlood 

H.riond 

101 

99 

351 

349 

225 

250 

2S2 

376 

('■ 7 ) 

1111-33 

B.1 lood 

101 

351 

210 

340 


1111-37 

n.llood 

96 

316 

235 

314 


1111-41 

B.Hood 

09 

319 

270 

310 


ini-45 

B.Hood 

9 5 

J'15 

210 

371 


Hll-^IS 

B.Hood 

R4 

331 

21U 

361 


1111-5*1 

H.IInnd 

«V 

334 

195 

360 


lHI-56 

BJlood 

72 

322 

255 

4H 


Menu 


93 

vn 

210 

3M 


the tabulated h)[^urcs, the f^roiip^r iveic cs'ipjjtiall}' cipial in rj^e, bijt thenr 
weights show a distinct positive correlation with hereditary ina/f-hrigiuiH’^s.'* 
With the exception of one Bright rat w'lio died of a lung disorder, all rats 
maintained excellent health throughout tlic experiment. 

^An unpiihlished •'Oidy hy 'Fryuii indicaLis lliat a dillerfhct in favor of ihr 

Ilrit^his is charncieristic. 
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D. General Procedure 

Diirin^r a jicn'ocl of eight nioiitlis, 30 mcnsurcs of the rats’ behavior were 
obtaijiccl ill nine different apparatus situations. These are listed in Table 2 
in the cuder, from beginning to end of the cxperiincnt, in which each apparatus 
was employed. 

TAELE 2 
List of Variaiiles 



1. 

DeCecauQtis 


2. 

Urinations 


3. 

Real ings 


4. 

Wasliiiigs 


5. 

Distance 

TIWON MAZE 

6. 

Errors (2-19) 


7. 

Time (2-19) 


8. 

Errors (20-21) 


9. 

Time (20-21) 

WATER TANK 

10, 

Errors 


u. 

TiJiic 


12. 

Starting Time 

water unit 

13. 

Starting Time* 

ELEVATED PATH 

14. 

Time 

14'Onit maze 

15. 

Errors 


16. 

Time 


17. 

Startiitg Time 

REVOLVING CAOES 

18. 

Total Activity 


19. 

Pre-fccding Activity 

l/i-UNlT maze 

20. 

Errors (2-4) 


21, 

Errors (13-15) 


22, 

Time (1-2) 


23. 

Time (6-12) 


24. 

'^rime (14-17) 


25. 

Starting Time 


26. 

r7T 

6-UNlT DISCRIMINATION 

27. 

Errors 


2H. 



29. 

Starting 'rime 


30. 

Time 


Since the experiment had as its general aim the study of psycliologicnl 
iJiffci-cnccs resulting from genetic causes, it was considered of primary im- 
jioitance that no systLMiiatic environmental factors should be allowed to affect 
the strains differentially. Feeding, linndling, living conditions, and exiiosure 
to tile apparatus were therefore made as nearly equal as possible fur all 
three All of tUe were kept m w v'Ack of 

which lliights, Didls, and were distiihutcd systematically in order 
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U> provide coiiipnniMe pliysjcal nnd siH'ial living rnvirf>ninrnis Kinrr ’ninpic 
triiils on some of the apparatuses required apprcciiililc iicriods of lliiir, it 
was impossible to nifiUc the presentalion of problems exactly eipial for all 
iiullvidual rats. It was also found impractical lo ramUmu/.e the order of 
riinniii[^ on each trial aiul on each piece of apparatus. i\ccordintily, e;u:li rat 
was nssigjied u rarik at the begiuiiii);,' of the cxpcriiiicjit mill was run in 
that order, or its reverse, tlirouElioiit. Constant differences anions individual 
rats were iiuroduceci by this procedure, but since ineinbcrs of the stiains were 
distributed, it served to maintain equal treatment of the j^roups luid to facili¬ 
tate the accurate recording of scfircs. 




II. DESCRIPTIONS OF APPARATUS 

A. Oi*KN Fti’i.i) 

The Open Field apparntus for ohscrvini^ rats‘ cinotionalily n ^pl)l^M's was 
first described by Hall and llallaclicy (5). As ciiip^trd in [iresrnt c.v- 
pcriincnt, it consisted of an 8-foot diameter circular area on the floor tjf the 
experimental room, enclosed by a sheet metal wall 12 inches hi^li. 'J'lie lb>oT 
was marked off in riujuhered squares in order to facilitate makinjj; tiiKMiu;s uii 
record sliects of the rats’ paths within the area. Once a day for three 
consecutive days each rat was removed from his cri/'c, placed in ihe ccmci' (d 
the field, suul allowed to remain tlicrc for n lu’rioii uf two Jniniitrs, dninii; 
which time the measures listed below were taken: 

1. Defecations; TJie loia) i*nn)I)tT of .siunlc facres 

2. Unmitions: The mi in her of scparale 

3. Rcann0s: The number of limes ihc aniniid reared u|i im Wu 
luiul teg^s. 

If^nsbin^s: 'rhu nuiuber of linic^ the ^lumnl Ji/ied forep-nv^s in urn- 
nipulatc ids fnee and wliiskcrs. 

5. Disiaiice: Total dbinnce reprcscnlcd by iraeliigs of the rai'n palh, 
measured by chanomclcr. 

B. Trvon Maze 

The details of apparatus construction and procedures of running lor tlv^ 
'Pryon Maze have been described in a paper by 'Foliuan, 'Fryon, nod Jeffress 
(14). The standard procedure involves an initial H-day period of picliminary 
training over a shortcut pathway (shown as a dashed line in Figure 3), fol¬ 
lowed by 19 days of running on the maze proper at one trial per day. 'Flic 
rats were given no food nor water tlliouglioiil the entire period oilier llian tlic 
reward which immediately followed cacli day's run, a soupy mixture of water 
and dry food. The present groups were run along with regular ruts of t)ic 
selective breeding cx[jcnmcnt. 

As an exploratory variation of tlie feeding proa'iluir, luo trials wiue 
added at the end of the I9th trial in whicli the lais weie fed just befoic, 
instead of just after, the maze run, Fhc auioinalic recordings ol time and 
errors taken over all of the trials, 2 to 21, funu!»lu‘d data lor the following 
variables: 

6. Krtors: Total number of full elUrauceH inlu hliml allt) s iluriiq; 

Trials 2 tu inclusive. 

7. Time: Toial numbei of lime units, Trials 2 to 19. 

S. Trra/’c: ‘rota/ oumlier of blind alley eotrauce.-i for 1 riah 2u and 2J. 

9. Time: 'r«iiul nniuher uf time ludls, Trials 20 aiul 31. 
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C. Water Tank 

The Water Tank apparatus was an 8-foot long galvanized iron tank, filled 
witli water to a depth of 10 inches. The dimensions and essential parts arc illus¬ 
trated in Figure 1. The rats were placed by hand into the Starting Com¬ 
partment, from which point they had to dive under the Starting Block and 
swim the length of the tank under water in order to escape, They were 
prevented from coming to the surface by a wire screen which extended nearly 
to the end of the tank, and were stimulated to remain close to the bottom 
by tile tin “blocks’* which hung from the screen at spaced intervals. The 
regions between these blocks constituted third-dimensional cuh-de^sac which 
tile rats learned gradually to eliminate over a long series of trials. 



FIGURE 1 
Wat fill I’AMK 

riic procedure ol running included a prelimiuuiy period during which the 
r.itf; were trained gr.idiially to swim under water* On the fiist trial they 
were placed into the water at the starting end and allowed to swim freely on 
the surface to a wire ladder leading out of the opposite end. Internal parts 
of the apparatus as shown in Figure 3 were suspended above tlie tank. Eiglit 
trials were given, during which t)ic screen and blocks were lowered by .sue- 
cesslve stages into the water until, on the eighth trial, the screen was in its 
final position just under the surface. Eighteen further trials were then run, 
during which tlie following measures were obtained: 
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lOi /irro;'j‘ Kncli rnl^a scort: avum inkcii ns the sum of hiiiucrirTi) viihics 
nssjffncf] 10 iiLs cnlrnnccs jnto Ihc mlsuir-jaf, FuJl enira nee rifi ui t/ic 
screen counted us "3,” jiurtial ciurancc as “2” or "1” mi 

degree. 

11. 7 I'mer 'lime was taken by alopsYalch from the iiKinieiu iif tlhiii).; 
under the surface lo the moment of rishtg al the end. 

12. Staithi/; Time: After licing placed into (he Staniu^' (V)nij)OrJiiicjM. 
the rats thrashed alioiu or simply floated for some lime ht-fore dicing 
under water. These (mica were also recorded In second'^ by Mopwatch. 

D, WaTI'II \ I NIT 

I'lic Water Unit was a galvaniznl iron tank, similar in d(‘iuli and width 
to the Water Tatifc ciescrihed altov^e-but sliajird in the fniiii of a ''iogh* V’ nia/e 
unit. It contained water to a dejitlt ol U) itichcs, and \vi\^ mi consiniclrd 
tliat the rats could he made either In wade tliitmiih or lo swim iliioiigh 
Under water. Wading trials wTUe made imssihle by a wdic screciu placed 
four indie.'; heliw the surface and extendinu iritlupi six indies of tlie end.4 
nf stem, blind allcyj and true path, with the icinaiiiing disiiiiu'f cnvcTCil hy 
tin gatCxS (see Figure 2). For under-water trials these gates wi'ir rai>ed 
on the stem and true path ends, c>|tefiirig the pathway under water and 
closing it off above. All ends of the lank were open ahnvc the lO-inch level, 
allowing the rats to enter and leave the apparatus ju^t at ilie water surf ace, 
A starting compartment was attached at the stem CMid (»f tin- iimk. 
w;i 5 a psin id Jed rvitJi rvater ;jjjd covered over tJu* top by a wire cloth c.ige, 
having a door in the rear for inserting the rat. 

This apparatus \vas incliidctl as n prohleiu in the piesuiu Muiis licc:ui>e 
of the findings of a preliminary experiiiicnt in which ]liiglii.s and DuJK 
had shown a murked difference in their readiness lo dive voluiUaiily into 
the water. The procedure, w'hicli fcillow’ed a preliminary training period mi 
the. Water Tank, involved giving tin; luiiinals ahernaie wading and swjin- 
juing trials in an insoluble right-left seiiiiciice, except lhai on each swinmiing 
(under water) run, the concct side was the same as cm the iininediati-ly 
preciding wading run. ^riiiis, :i constant cue was provided wliich nugliL 
have been learned, althougli none* of tlio rats showed helm ill;in cliance jier- 
formaiice in this respect dining the limited series of tiiali'. TMu* lechiuiiuc 
was to place each rat into the starting conipaitineiit by hand and allow him 
60 seconds to enter the stem of the unit. If he had not entered at the end 
of tliat time lie was given a Uglit, intenuittent sjn ink ling of water Inmi 
above the compartment. Alust rats would then <livc oli within a veiy few 
seconds. It was observed early in tlie expeviinent that on the lirsi trial 
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following their initial experience in nujlciiip uu uiulrr-uMtcr choke all nirni- 
bers of the Dull grciip, without exception, left the starting comparlmriu 
voluntarily, whereas the Bright?, also witlnMJt mepiioji, rrjnainnl (he ftill 
60 seconds and required the shower. 

Essentially the same procedure was followed in the present cxjHTiniriu, 
tind jiearJ}^ identical results were obtained. Five M^ading ami five uftdrr-water 
trials were given in alternate order. 

15, ^'tarii«0 I'inir: The score of each rtil was taken as ihe •iiim nf 
starling limes on untler-wnief Trials 2 ui S, incUiM\c. 

E, Er.EVATKO Path 

T he Elevated Patli was 40 feet in length, two inches in w'idlli, aiul was 
mounted on standards to a height of .10 inches nhovc ihe /hwfr. It f‘x(eiide<l 
between two racks of sliding cages, one for starting the rals auUinuuicaUy 
and the other containing food as a reward at the end. A one-way gate was 
mounted on the path near the start and unothcr near (lu* eiul Ui prevent 
retracing. 

During a series of preliminary trials (ho rats were accustomed graduall}^ 
the narro’w pathway, gates, and end boxes. Following this period they were 
given eight trials at two trials per day. At the beginning of each trial they 
were placed in the sliding cage compartments at tlie start and were allowed 
to come out in turn to run the length of the path for fond at the end. 'rimes 
to run 40 feet between non-ret race gates were recorded by stdp watch. 

14. Timi.' Each rat’s score ivas die sum of his liw^s la •Jcroiuh 
for the eight trials. 

y. EoHRTEKJV-lJNfT iVlA/(i 

"Phe pattejn of the H-U/iit PJevated Maze is .djoun in I'igiire 3. lls 
pai]}way was twu incJic.s wide and dO inches almvc the Hour. An end-l)ox 
jack, which is also shown in the diagriun of Figure d, hail runners at two 
diffeient levels for the end-boxes to slide on. 'I lie rats were lirst placed in 
Individual compartments at the lower level, which connected lo the pathway 
leading to the “Start" position. WJictJ the ho.\ w;i> sbd .sidnvajs hfr a 
distance of one coinpnrt/nent, n rat was freed to enter the maze, From the 
"End" position of the maze he entered a food comparimem at the upper level. 
A total of 11 trials were given, during which the following nieas\ircs Were 
obtained : 

15. lirrors: Each rnPs score was double ihe luirnher of full jind half 
crrorsi during "IViah Z lo H, iaclii^ivc'. 
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FIGURE 3 
Maze Patterns 
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2*17 


16. 7'ime: The total time in «!CCon(ls from ‘\Siarr to “Kiui;' HMiiimnl 
for the Inac 10 triyila, 

17. S/iirfiriff lime: 'I liu iniic in sccoocN in rnnic oni nf itic *iiariin|.> 
compartment to “Start” position, Miminctl for i)jo Insi JO triaN. 

G. Ukvolvinc) Caoi'S 

'I'hc Revolving Cage tippnnitus was shnilur in general re^petM'«j to orheis 
wliicii liavc been commonly used for measuring rat aelivity levels. 'I'lie 

were mounted three ticis higli (jn racks ’ivln'cli sioud against the 
walls of the experimcntnl room. No statiojuuy units wen- aliarluMl id iIj^* 
wheels. The details of their construction have been ilescrilual in an eatlier 
report (8). 

The rats were not haiulled during the l5 days nf ininiing in ihe uciiviiy 
wheels. They were fed daily fiaun 5:00 to h:l)() I'.M., during which time the 
wheels were locked in a stationary position while tlieir food d^^he^, contain 
ing^ wet masli, were left inside. 'Die first eight <la3's were allowed hn 
“breaking-in/’ and thereafter coimlcr readings were taken iwire daily, at 
3:00 and 5:00 P.M,, for a period of seven days. 

IS. Toiaf /Ict'iivity: 'I’Jtis inca.silrcr was taken as (lie litUil nufiilur (if 
revolutions for ench rat during the seven days. 

19. Pre-Pffiiiifff jefi^vity; Scores were calcidated fna- each rat as 
tile ratio of nctivily during (lie two hours hefure feeding ti.e., 3 (10 to 
5:00 r.M>) to activity dujing (he remaining 2l-huiir period of cadi day. 

K. SlXTIilvN-lfNlT \[aV\[ 

The 16-Unit Elevated Ma'/.e wms similar in const rue Linn to the 14-1'nil 
Maze described above, but was ol a more complex pattern. In Figure' 3. 
patterns for hotli of these mazes and for the Tryori alley nia/e au* shoivcT 
for comparison. As in the cose of tlie previous elevated nui/e, liic rat'' slarri'd 
from boxes at the lower level of the end box ^taiul and leuiint'd u> fniid 
boxes at the upper levcd. Similar measures were taken nf rimes and etini>. 

A total of 17 trials was given, at one trial pei day. Ermr and rime 
curves for all rats were found to plateau at ahoiit the 6lh tiial ami leininnrd 
relatively flat up to the 13tli trial. At this point a viiriatinn in die Huun 
conditions was introduced in order to test the importance of vdsnni cne^ in die 
rats* pltateau performnneea. It li.ad been nnliced t)i:it die DmIE' error >aires 
up to that time were very low, contrasting markedly with ilieir Tryoii M:we 
scores. Since visual factors arc freer to operate in the elevated ina/e siUiation, 
this finding might have been cxpeclcil on the basis ni Krechev^ky's rlu'ory that 
one of the fundamental differences beiween Hiiglus ami DnlK a maurr of 
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spati;\l and visual “hypotUescs/' U it should be .found that Dulls were more 
disrupted than Brights by the removal of visual cues, additional support 
would be lent to Krechevsky's theory- Accordingly, it was decided to 
Tun a series of extra trials with the experimental roam blacked out,^ 

rollowing the I2th trial, the laom was completely sealed against external 
light and the rats were run for the remaining trials under two conditions of 
darkness: (/r) On Trials 13 to 16, inclusive, a spotlight equipped with a 
red /liter was used by the experimenter in order to follow the rats’ paths 
around tJic maze and record errors,® (b) On Trial 17, an automatic switch 
was employed for recording total times and the rats were run in complete 
darkness, Both errors and times were recorded on Trials 13 to 15, and 
time only on Trials 16 and 17. 

On the basis of learning curves for time and errors, the 17 trials were 
divided into initial, plateau, and test trials, and scores were summated sepa¬ 
rately for these three periods. The following measures were used; 

20. Jirrors: Double the number of full plus half errors during Trials 
S to 4-, incluaive. 

21. Errors: Errors during Trials 13 to 15, inclusive. 

22. Time: Total of times for Trials 1 and 2, 

23. Time: Total of dmea for Trials ^ to 12, incKi^ivc* 

24. Time: Total of times for Trials 14 to 17, inclusive. 

25. Starfiuff Ti!n£: Total of starting times for Trials 14 and 15. 

26. VTB: ‘Ticarious trials pnd errors^’ were counted ns the number 
of dmea ibc rat made sideways head moveinentsi at the choice point 
before (liking one or tlic other pathway. Totals were taken for Trials 
5 to IS, inclusive, 


"The failure of disruption to occur would not, however, disprove the hypothesis, 
since plateau pcrlarmanccs might be relatively independent of the specihe cues used 
in learning. Tryon (17, 19) baa shown llint complete nnd sudden removal of 
visual cues during the plateau period of learning the oUey maze lias no clfect on 
individual di/Tcrences in errors and only a very slight effect on speed of running. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that on the elevated ma 2 c, where visual cues arc more 
prominent, both the karwing and p\:\VeTv\\ per form ancevf depend to u greater 
lent upon visual control. If so, differential sensory preferences might have a 
greater effect on the relative scores of flrights and DpHs in this apparatus. 

“A light of low intensity was used with the ftker, which iransmivtcd^ essentially no 
light below 580 millimicrons. Ahlitingii no conclusive proof exists that rntj^ arc 
unable to sec light above this point, their behavior during the experiment appeared 
to justify assuming that they could not. In Figure 6, \vh.ere the total time curves 
have been lepiodueeri, it is evident that a marked disruption occurs with introdiiC' 
lion of the red light at Trial 13, whereas no change can be delected at Trial 17 
between the red light condition and total darkness. 
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I, Six-Unit Discriaiination 

T ))is apparatus consisted of six c<insccutfvc discriniffiatitiii iinU''* each nf 
which was essentially a modified Laslilcy stand coiUainiiij^ 

possible openings for the rat t(i pass throuj»h. The npeninys were covered 
hy lipht-weiRlu gates, hinged at the lops anil fastened (in the ca^e of ihe 
“wrong*' gates) at the bottoms. AVIiite, black, or cicmnd color cards wvw 
pasted nn the fronts of these. Passing from one unit to the next, the rat 
jumped a gap of six inches to a narrow platform in front of the ivvii gates. A 
vertical partition separated the gates, forcing the rat U) jump hack across 
the gap when he had chosen the wrung side. The platform in hack id each 
unit was narrowed towards the center, making it Jucessaiy ff)r llie next chniie 
to he made from a central position. 

The rats were started from sliding cages (rather than being placed on 
the initial jumping platform hy liiiiid) and were run through the six vinils 
to sliding cages containing food at the end. Fourteen preliminary liiaU weir 
given for training in jumping and in operating the giUes, during which 
neutral gray cards were pasted to iJl gates and the right-left seiiiienee nf 
correct sides was randomly varied. 

TJie test problem was set up as an ordiiiiiry black-white fli'-crijuiniition- 
learning series, except that the riglit-left positions of black and white gate‘s 
wore not varied, The white-correct gates were arranged in the order, 
L-R-R-L-L-Il^ and were kept in that order ifirougfumt the series, 'rius inadr 
it possible for tJic problem to he learned either jji terms of the constant visual 
cue or as a constant spatial-temporal pattern, 

The rats were run two trials per day for 2+ trials, at the end of which 
nil groups had reached an average level approaching zero eruirs, I'lns wxis 
tlie leaining scrie.s, during which the following inensurrs were lakrn for iji’ 
elusion in the 30 lest variables: 

27, Krtors: A lunKiimuii of one error etuild be iiiatk* in eiuli unli; 
scores were ihc loial errors for 24 irials, 

28, i'TE: One '‘vicarious trial'’ was eoanted hr enrli head uno-r- 
niem in ilic direction of either gait*, 

29, Starilng Time: Time in seconds S|icnt on the Marling [diUform 
hc/ore jumping lo tlie first unit. 

30, Time: T'Ue remaining lime in seconds up lo the point of reaching 
ihc end cages. 

On the 25th trial, the right-left sc(|ucnce of wflitc-cornci gates was re¬ 
versed to the new order, R-L,'L-R-R-I^j as an exploratory cumiKinxm i>f 
liriglits and Dulls with resjiect lo relative strengths of the spatial ami visual 
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cues. Foul’ trials, including the 25th, were run under these conditions. 
The results of this test may be mentioned here briefly as of some possible 
interest for future study, but they were somewhat ambiguous and are not 
sufficiently reliable to be included with the other data. The Brights’ errors 
increased nearly to "chance" on the 25th trial, whereas Dulls were only 
sliglitly disrupted. On the surface, this result is similar to Kicchevsky's pre¬ 
vious finding with regard to spatial and visual "hypotheses," but the other 
measures which were taken at the same time indicate that in this case a 
somewhat different principle may be involved; («) As indicated by their 
starting times and FTJi’s^ both the Brights and Dulls were noticeably dis¬ 
rupted at the first unit, while (/>) Brights' errors were reduced immediately 
on the following trials. These observations indicate that both groups learned 
botli cues, and that the differentiation here is therefore one of preference for 
spatial 01 ' visual—after learning lias occurred—rather than of contrast 
ill processes which contribute to the rats’ learning. Thus, the present re' 
suits provide no direct evidence either for or against the theory that a "spa¬ 
tial" tendency underlies the Brights' superior alley maze performances, 
The experiment should he repeated with larger groups and witli different 
types of variations being introduced at the crucial trial. 

TTC's {vicarious trials and errors) arc ordinarily considered to be a "cognitive" 
ratlier than an emotional behavior (cf. Ref. 4, p. 19). But in tlie casi^ of this jiQr- 
ticular trial on the ducriminallan apparatus, the increase in hack-and-forth head 
wags was clearly a sign of disruption. 



in, STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
A. Standardization of Tust Mfasi’rfs 

The raw scores for all rats in cadi of the 30 tests are listr^l in 'fahlp 3. 
To convert these into units of a eommnn scale, iisinit as the sIaiuI- 

ardization group, n table was Dreparcil ('rable 4) by nuMns nt wliidi the 
raw scores in cacli variable, when ranked, could be convrrird di¬ 
rectly to normalized values on a scale ranging from 0 to 100. In con¬ 
structing the table, ranks were first iraiisfoniicd into prrcciilile ranks and 
into their si^m/i score aiinvaJcnts ns in n o/ fiornrd carte 

areas. The sigma scores were then converted lo final scale values by iiirans 
of tfie /ormuia, S ^ 20z 50. 

The final scale Jind, therefore, a mean of 50 niul a standard ilevialmn nf 
20. Because of the small niunbcr of rats in the jMxAf urnuji, tlii ir mou-x 
actually covered only the range between 13 and 87 (ctiricspoiiding Ui - -1.83 
and +1.83 sigma units, rcspcctivtdy), the full scale from 0 lu 10(1 having 
been allowed in order to cover a few instances in which fiidiuMuid IJnVhN’ 
and Dulls* raw scores were definitely above or below tlmse oL the exlrcuie 
il/A*d'/*s. Ideally, the limiting scores would he set fart lie r out on the scale 
in terms of sigma units, since it is reasonahle to expect that incinbeis 
of the pure strains might deviate as much as tlirce staiidaid deviution^' in 
some variables. By tile same token, a jniich larger sample of MxM \ w<iulil 
be liiglily desirable, both to eliminate the need for cxtrapolaliim and to in¬ 
crease the reJiabiJity of obtained points within the distrihutiuns. It wjs hjiriid, 
however, that the majority of Briglus and Dulls were within the M.\M 
ranges on most of the tests and it was tlicrehne considered inadvUalile lo 
extend the h'niits bc 3 ^oiid those chosen,^ 

In order to transform individual Brights* and I lulls’ raw scores into the 
new sc^ale values, a grapJi was made for eacJj var)ai>le lai AJ-y^lTs 

normalized scores were plotted as a function of their raw scores. A smouiii 
curve was drawn through the plotted points and seines for the expi iinii’miil 
groups were read directly from these graphs. Since approximation^ were 
necessarily involved in the smoothing process, the leading of nunuall/ed ^cale 
Values could not be considered highly accurate, lienee, iho BiiglUs' urul 
Dulls* scores were read onL^ to the nearest nudtiple of five imii''. '1 be results 
arc listed in Table 5. 

‘‘Unreliability of Die stales caused by randojii v.i rial ion in means and sigmiiv of 
llic small A/a'A/ sampte obviously docs have ionic elTcci upon cbc oiifaincd paUcrii's of 
Scores for iJrigbts and Dolls, but llic nature of llic cilecl is (jilhruli io c^ti^ullc 
Considering liie probable anioiinls of sampling error, flic iodncficv upon rclairve 
Values oi the currehiiiDOs witliiii niid bctivctu tilraiiisi ‘.lunild I'** negligible. 
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TABLE 3 

Table of Raw Scores for Brights^ Dulls, and j'M'xATs in the 30 Test Variables 
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TAIJLU + 

l ADLi. FOR Converting Ranked Scores of the Groue Into Tinai. $v\\y Vaun s 


Rank 

<;'o Riiiifc 

A 

.V 

1 

96.67 

L.83 

H7 

2 

90.00 

1,2S 

76 

3 

83.33 

0.97 

69 

4 

76.67 

0.73 

65 

5 

70.00 

0.53 

61 

6 

63,33 

0.34 

57 

7 

56.67 

0.17 

53 

S 

50.00 

0.()J> 

50 

9 

43.33 

—0.17 

47 

10 

36.67 

—0.34 

41 

H 

30.00 

—ft.53 

39 

12 

23,33 

—0.73 

35 

13 

16.67 

—0.97 

31 

14 

10.00 

— 1.28 

21 

15 

3,33 

—1,83 

13 

B. Distrirutioks op Scoiu-i 

1 FOR Individual 'rpsTs 

The data of Table 5 are presented graphically in 

Figure 4, which shows 

Jiistograms dmvn for each 

of the 30 test measures. 

U'hc baseline of eacli 

figure represents the possible 

range of values from 0 

tu 100, extending fi(nu 

left to right. Individual Bright rats arc 

rcpie.sented 

as croiiscs above the line 


and the Dulls as circles below. 


Because of tlic method by which the scores were obtained, it is tu be as- 
siiinod that MxiM rats distribute normally on eacli of the 30 test jneasur(*s, 
having means of 50 throughout. This hackgrcjiuul comparison i\ taken to 
he implicit in all of the Brights’ and Dulls’ scaled scores as they are tlis- 
cussed in the following sections. 

It may be noticed in comparing Table 5 witli the histograms that the 
direction of '‘liigh” and ‘Moav” has been reversed in many cases from that 
of the origjjial scores. For example, in the case of Variable 6 (errors in the 
Tryon Maze), a higji scale value represents a low nninher of rirnrs, and in 
VariahJc 7, the hi^h scale value represents n Jovv miaJ time sc/)re, AW lijne 
and error scores were treated in this Avay in con form ity with tlir accrpied 
notion of Avliat constitutes “good” and ‘“iKior” learning peifonnnnct!!. Smiie 
of the other variables, however—e.g., Variable 19 (percentage pre-feediiig 
activity) and Variable 28 (('TE's in discrimination leurniiig)—rcnuiietl an 
arbitrary decision. In such cases, the direction chosen to be “high” was that 
which made for positive correlation within the AIxAI group with other meas¬ 
ures taken in the given apparatus. Since time and error scores constituted 
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TABLE 5 

Tadi.e op Scaled Scores for Brights} and Pulls 
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most of tlic measures taken, only four of the 30 test variables were not rc- 
Hected in the process of scaliiiR* These non-re flee ted variables are listed below; 

3. Roarings: Open Field. 

S, Dislance: Open Field. 

19,. Toifil yl cti<viiy: Revolving Cages. 

28, Vl'E: 6-Unit Discrimination. 

C. iNTKRCORRnLATlONS AmoNG RaTS 

h is generally true of all iiictliods of multiple factor analysis that the 
variables wliich have high loadings in any given factor (i.e., which form a 
cluster in common factor space) arc variables which correlate higlrly witli 
one another and low with other variables outside the cluster. Hence, if it 
can be shown in the present case that individual llright rats correlate liighly 
with one another and low with individual Dulls, and that Dulls also cor¬ 
relate highly among themselves, it iiiny be assumed that Rrights and Dulls 
would form two separate clusters in common factor space if a complete 
factor analysis were performed on the data. Since the question of principal 
interest in tlie present experiment involves the possible existence of only 
these two types, and since members of the types are known in advance, it was 
considered economical to test the hypothesis directly by simply finding the 
average iiiteircorrclatlons within and between groups. 

Accordingly, averages were computed for (a) the correlations of Bright 
rats with other Brights, (h) of Dulls with otlier Dulls, and (r) of Brights 
witli Dulls. In order to provide a means of judging tlic representativeness 
of group averages, mean correlations were also computed separately for each 
* rat.° The results arc shown in Table 6. 

With reference to the hypothesis that Brights and Dulls are different belia- 
vior “types,"' it may be seen by referring to Table 6 that the obtained correla¬ 
tions definitely indicate a positive answer. The fact that the negative correlation 
behi^een groups (—.19) is much smaller in magnitude thjiii the average 
positive correlation within each group (-|-.56) indicates, furtlicr, that the 
two strains arc not merely opposites but are comparatively unrelated. 'Bhis 
finding is inconskstent with the conventional assumption of simple, quantita¬ 
tive differences among individuals: it implies that different patterns of com¬ 
ponents must be postulated to underlie inaze-brightness and maze-duilncss. 

'"'rhe 190 possible intercorrclations among inclLvidual rata were not conipiited. 
Instead, tlw values listed in 'I'able 6 were obtained by means of formulae for 
nverage inlercorretalions, based upon scorcK which were first standardized for each 
rat with reference to his d us I ri but ion of .sealed scores in the N test vaiiablcs. No 
approximations were necessary; the obtained values represent true arithmetic itieans 
of the inicrcorrelations. 
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TAllLK 6 

AVKRACi p: IN TERCORR E [.ATli)N S 



Mean r 

Me .111 r 


Brights 

with Brighii 

with Dull 

H 

//- yfvernges for /fit//‘i»ir/un/ 



G- 6 

.592 


—.198 


G- 5 

.559 


.079 


G-10 

.522 


—.152 


G-12 

.661 


—.233 


G-16 

.606 


—.195 


G-18 

.629 


—.260 


G-24 

.624 


— 26H 


G-28 

.S6!l 


—.353 


G-30 

.5*10 


—.025 


Mean Bright 

.5H7 


—.188 


Uullii 

H- 3 

—.1*10 


,609 


B- 6 

—.270 


.602 


U- 8 

—.155 


.597 


IMO 

—.136 


.591 


U-I2 

—.244 


.431 


IMS 

—.016 


.502 


B-18 

—.30U 


.619 


B-22 

—.265 


,555 


n-24 

—.112 


.273 


H-26 

—.238 


.554 


Mean Dulls 

—.188 


.533 



-A^^r/jprs for thr Ojou/j 




No of 

No. of 


Ave. 

Oruiip 

rats 

Iniui-r's 


inicr-r 

Bright V9. Brighl 

10 

45 


.587 

Dull v*i. Dull 

10 

45 


,533 

Bright va. Dull 

20 

100 


- 188 


*Tlic mean r of each rat \vith his own group rcprcseiils iho average (►f iiiite e»r- 
iclations; that wilh tlie opposite group, th<y average of H). 

Since satisfactory fornnikie were not availublc for coniputiii^^ slniiiliirtl 
errors of average intcrcorrclations, precise estimates conid in*L l)c niaile of 
tlicir statistical significance. In view of tlie non-ramloin cliaraeter of the 
sampling, standard errors which assume simple sampling would ptohahly he 
too high, TJiat is, since the Hright and Dull groups had been ^elected hy 
caking one memher from each litter of the given genei\i[ inn, tiicy were pruli- 
ahly more repicscntativc of their respective populations than estimates based 
on conditions of randoiii sampling would indicate. Nevertludrss, a fair 
evaluation of the reliability of group averages may he made hy con Milling 
the vahies in Table 6 for individual rats. Wbcieas the coilelaiion'i of 
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individual Brights with other members of their own group range from 
-\-.52 to -1-.66, their correlations with members of the Dull group range 
from —.35 to Similarly, the mdividunl Dulls correlate from +.27 

to +‘62 with other Dulls, but from —,30 to —.02 ivith Brights. In com^ 
parison with the differences between groups, the ranges of intra-group varia¬ 
tion arc very small. Since these figures indicate that members of the two 
strains can be distinguished with perfect accuracy on the basis of their score 
patterns alone, thcic can be little question that the group differences are sig¬ 
nificant statistically. 

In evaluating tlw figures of Table 6 it should be kept in mind that the 
obtained values were subject to iiinucncc by both (/r) unreliability of the test 
measures and (Z^) variable factors of previous training and experience. As 
regards the problem of the extent to which innate determiners are responsible 
for differences between Brights and Dulls in tlieir trait organization, both 
of these secondary types of influence arc spurious, and both would operate in 
.such a way as to lower the obtained correlations. If, therefore, the ''true'* 
values could be computed, it is reasonable to suppose that tliey would show 
both a closer similarity of niLinbers within each strain and ii sharper differ¬ 
ence between the strains. 

^"Estimates miglit be made of these true values by either of two methods, neither 
of whicli was used for the present report because its value did not scemi to justify 
the required labor to compule: (a) Attenuation by factors of ir^easurenieiit could 
be corrected for if reliability coelEcients were first computed for each rat. The 
number of these coelHcIenis, 20, is not great, but to compute Uicm would also require 
Ihe preliminary scaling of 60 aplit-lialrf score distributions, {b) If a complete in- 
vened-fncior analysis were made, the relationships when expressed in terms of 
‘‘common factor" correlations should approximate the true degrees of hereditary 
resemblance, since the ciTccls of both unreliability and specificily (which, presumably, 
would be increased by environmentally-produced differences among rata) would be 
removed. 



IV. PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF liEIlAVU^R rA'r i'KRNS 

A, Graph or JiRionx and Dl/u, Mudians 

In order to obtain a simpli/ied picture of the Rri^lus* and nulls’ per- 
lorrnanccs on all of the variables, a chart was prepared which is reproduced 
in Fig^ure 5. The chart is constnictcJ in the form of a scatter diiigrani, 
sliowing the position of each test measure with respect to the median scares 
of the two groups of rats. Scale units of the ordinate, representing Dulls, 
and of tlie abscissa, representing R rights, arc in terms of the iuvA ,vcaled 
scores, whicli range from 0 to 100. Kacli test measure is plotted as a ix)iiit 
whose coordinates arc the medium scores of Brights and of Dulls, respectively, 
in that test. Thus, for example, the coordinates of Vnriiihle 6 arc 100 for 
Brights and 25 for Dulls, these two values having been determined as the 
respective medians in that variable (cf. histograms of Variable 6 in Figure 4). 

In general, since the score of 50 indicates the constant position of the 
median MxAI, all points in the lower right hand quadrant are variables in 
which the median Bright is above, and the median Dull below, tlic average 
MxM. The reverse is true for points in Quadrant II (upper left), while 
in Quadrants I (upper right) and III (lower left) botli groups arc above 
and below average, respectively. 

The scattering of points indicates a slight negative correlation between the 
median Bright and median Dull, as might have been expected in view of 
the prcvfousfy obtained mean correfatfon of —.19 between imfi'vufual mem¬ 
bers of the t^Yo groups. 

7^hc succeedriig analysis (jf group differences is based upon the.ve /nedian 
profiles. As a measure of the extent to which they may be considered 
representative of the profiles of individual rats, eacii rat’s score distribution 
was correlated with the median for his group. It was found that Briglus 
correlated H-.78, on the average, with the median Bright profile and Dulls 
with tile median Dull profile. Although far from indicating perfect 
liomogeneity, these figures are siiflicicntly high to justify accepting the luedian 
profiles as characteristic of tlicir respective groups. 

13. Gjinerality of Brightness and Dullness 

By analyzing the scatter of variables in Figure 5 it is possible to note the 
degree to which obtained scores are consistent with various hypotheses con¬ 
cerning the nature of specific behavior differences. 

A consideration of primary interest concerns the extent to which tliere 
is a general superiority of Brights over Dulls, This dors appear to be tlw 
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L-iise to a slight degree, as it may be observed that the variables lie to the right 
of tlie ccntei vertical line, and below the center horizontal line, in more 
dian half of the cases, indicating that Brights aie "liigh” and Dulls are "lorv” 
in a majority of the measures. The difference, however, is too small to be 
considered icliable. It is significant that Dulls were actually superior to 
iMxAVs in 13 of the mea.sures (i.c., Variables 1, 2, 3, •!•, 10, II, 13, 19, 20, 
21, 26, 27, 28) white Brights were below average in 12 (Variables 1, 3^ 
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4, 5, 10, II, 12, 13, 16, 18^ 19, 22), a findmjf wliicli nbvloimly indicuics 
that Dulls arc not UftiversaHy inferior rjits and that Hri^lUs arc \m{ uni¬ 
versally superior. 

Of particular interest however, arc the measures oi Jearninfr. Variahlrs 6 
(Tryon Maze), 10 (Water Tank), 15 (14-Unit Maze), 20 (Ifi-Unit 
Maze), and 27 (6-Unlt Discrimination), all being measures nf errur, are 
tlie five measures which best represent the rats’ learning performances under 
a variety of conditions. Referring to the positions of these vuriahlcs in 
Figure 5, it may be seen that tlie Rrights are above average in 0, 15, 20, 
and 27, and very low in 10, while the Dulls are low in 6 aiul 15, average 
in 10, and definitely superior in 20 and 27. Tlic Dulls, then, arc either 
equal to or better than Jklghts in three of these five measures. In vic\v of 
this result, it is apparent that the performances of the two groups on any 
particular apparatus arc not to be accounted for in terms of a difference in 
general learning ability. 

C. LcARNIMG JNT FoOD-RfiWARfi SltXTAlfONS 

Of the five Icarninj' variables discussed above, the median Hriglit score 
was found to be below average only in Variable 10. '1 his variable is ulsn 

the only one of the series in which the reward employed was cscapc-lrom- 
water rather than food. When only those measures representing errors in 
food-reward situations are considered, it is found tliat tlic Hrights made U>\v 
error scores consistently, "^riuis in Figure 5a j where the food-reward error 
measures arc graphed separate!y,^^ all of the points appear to the right of 
the center vertical line, indicating that the Brights were generally superior 
in eliminating blind alley entrances when the incentive was food. On the 
basis of this finding, one is tempted to suggest tliac the error scores are deter¬ 
mined primarily by degrees of fond motivation. However, scores for tlie 
median Dull arc distributed throughout both Qiindrantir I and IV, atid surli 
an interpretation, if applied to all three groups of rats, would inipl)' that 
Dulls were approximately ctpuil to d/.vil/’s in food drive. In view of tin* 
previous indications that the groups arc differently organizeil, the possiI)ility 
is still not precluded that Brights' superiority is due to rl)r .strengtl) of llunr 
food drive. However, conclusions regarding this point should be re served 
until further evidence is considered. 

“Variables 8 and 21 repreaerU plalcau-trial performanech; they were llierefure nut 
iiicEodcd in ihe group ilisciisscd in the preceding paragrapli. 
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FIGURE S(i 

Error Measunrs; Food Phodlems 

D. Motivation to Run for Food 

The measures of starting time and total time of running relate 
more directly to motivational levels of tlic groups. These variables are 
plotted separately in Figure 5A, It may be Jiotcd by reierring to tJie 
figure that whereas the points arc scattered on both sides of the center 
vertical line, they arc all in the lower half of the diagram, indicating that 
Dulls were Universally low in these measures. It was observed on numerous 
occasions during the experiment that Dulls were typically apathetic towards 
food. They were slower to begin eating at the food box than were Brights 
and MxM\ and often failed to eat all of their daily ration.On the 
whole, the evidence indicates that Dulls as a group are characteristically 
below average in food drive. 

As regards Brights and MxAl*Sf no consistent differences were observed 

®In [his connection it may be recalled that the Dulls' weights arc also lower. 
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FIGURE 5* 

Time Measures; Fi>oi> pRonEEJia 

either in running speed or in eating behavior. The points in Figure 5h indi¬ 
cate that Brights^ time scores were somewhat lower on the average (i,e., 
"better'*) than those of but these scores were inilnencefl by various 

factors otJier tlian speed of running. For example^ the marked inHiiciicc of 
errors may be seen by comparing the positions of Variables 6 and 7, the 
measures of errors and timcj respectively, on the Tryon Maze, Variable 7 
would liflvc appeared much closer to the mean MxAI if corrected for ru\m- 
ber of errors. Insofar as strengths of food drive can be inleried /nan tlirse 
sources of evidence, then, it may be supposed that Brights arc no more 
strongly motivated by the food incentive than arc average rats.‘^ 


^rh^it is, 111 an absolute sense. As discusficJ in a later section^ there are intlivaiioDS 
lhal food is stronger than other motivating fnclors for Hrights and ihcrefore 
probably a more fligniBcanl Factor in their hehavior ns a whole llian for other rots. 
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FIGUKE 5f 

TiMk and Error Measure's: Water Prorlems 

E. EscapE’From-Watkr Motivation 

In Figure 5c are shown the time and error measures which were taken 
for the Water Tank and the "Water Unit. In contrast with their pcrforni- 
anccs in food-reward problems, the Brights proved to be consistently poor in 
both time and errors, while Dulls were average or better. Although further 
stud 3 ^ is needed in order to evaluate these results fuHy^ in relation to the rats’ 
maze bchnvior, they indicate clearly that motivational differences of a com¬ 
plex character exist between the two strains. The fact that Brights’ scores 
arc correspondingly low in revolving cage activity (see discussion below) 
suggests that their performances Iicre may be related to their low level 
of spontaneous energy. 
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F. Activity and Emotion^auty 

A /<nirth selection of measures is slunr/i in Fij^iire 5/1. 'J'liese arc Vari- 
nbles 1 to 5, inclusive, >vfn'cfi were taken in the 0|U‘ii Field apparatu'^, and 
Variables 18 and 19 leprcsciuiiif^ RcvolviiiK Ca^t* activity, 

111 Rcvolviiiu CaRe activity, both pure strains avcit lower lhan tin* ALxAI 
^nTuip. Bri^hts^ however, were dclinitcly less active than I)iilK ami, as may 
be seen by refemiii^ to the bisto^rain of Variable IS in Ini^ijn* 4, even iJie 
most active of the mdividua] was well below the nveia^^e ^l/.v4/, 

'rhe fact that tlie “exploratory distance” ineasme taken in the Opeii I'ieltl 
(Variable 5) showed siicfi similar results su^j^ests t/iat both of Bicm- Jiirasiircs 
reflect the rats^ general activity levels. 

The Brights* position in Variable Bil is particularly signi/icant, since ilifi 
variable provides a direct intiication of the relative stren|rtli«; of their foo[l 
anti spontaneous activity drives in comparison with Dulls and d/.wl/'s. As 
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there was no good criterion for evaluating the percentage scores in terms of 
liiph and low, the variable might have been placed on the opposite side of 
the fiinph Avitli equal justification. However, its position indicates essen¬ 
tially that what little activity the Brights showed was due to hunger. In¬ 
spection of the raw scores reveals that the Brights were 60 per cent more 
active during the two hours before feeding rtian for the entire remainder ot 
the daily period, while for Dulls and the bulk of activity occurred 

at night, Thus, since pre-feeding scores arc included io Variable 18, an 
even greater discrepancy exists in the spontaneous activity levels of the three 
strains than this total activity measure indicates. 

The Open Field measures tend to scatter rather widely over the upper 
left section of the graph, but their position as a group signifies that Brights 
showed more of the emotional behaviors than average while Dulls, on the 
other hand, were more “stable-” On the whole, this result agrees witli evi¬ 
dence from various other sources. In subsequent running on some of the 
other tyj>cs of apparatus, Brights were found to be characteristically stubborn 
during the initial trials, showing at the same time the tccth-chattering, face¬ 
washing, and otlicr signs which arc typical of emotional upset. Tin's be¬ 
havior was first noticed during preliminary training on the Elevated Path, in 
which Brights* time scores, although equal to those of MxAd^s in later trials, 
were much higher than both Dulls* and Af.vTH’s in the beginning. It also 
occurred on the two elevated mazes and on the 6-Unit Discrimination appa¬ 
ratus, e^vch time bemg confined, however, to the early trials. It might he 
characterized, then, as a response to unfamiliar “open space** situations. Di¬ 
rect measures of the behavior were not obtained, but its influence on running 
times in each of the apparatuses was typically like that shown by the total 
time measures for the 16-Unit Maze. Referring to Figure 5bj it may be 
seen that Variable 22, times for the first two trials, deviates markedly to 
the left, while the positions of Variables 23 and 24, the plateau and final 
trial scores, respectively, arc “normal.’* With regard to emotional responses 
of the Dulls, the only indications found in the present series of problems 
were incidental in nature. It was noticed during preliminary training on 
the 6-Unit Discrimination apparatus that the Dulls were very reluctant to 
step on a platform which was held by the experimenter (sometimes un¬ 
steadily) to aid their first crossings* A specific fear of unstable platforms 
seemed to be characteristic. In preparing to run final darkness trials of 
tile 16-Unit maze, a plate switch was installed on the pathway at the 
‘"End” position (cf. Figure 3) for the rats to step on in passing, The 
plate was fixed to depress slightly with the rat's weight, turning on room 
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and thereby cimhlinR total times lo he recorded hy st(ii)w,OflK Mu^t 
of the rats stopped upon meeting the switdi for the first time (nt the end 
of Trial 14). The Dulls^ however, were cxecM)tionally up^rt by it and 
refused to cross until blocked from rctnicinp by the exprriinniror. 'Thr 
cficct carried over to the followinK trials (15 and 16), rausinir tlinj) to 
begin slowing up successively farther bade into the maze on pudi trial. In 
Figure 6, which shows time curves for all three groups during the lalcr 
trials, it is apparent that Dulls' total times were affected signi/scantly.^^ 
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Curves of Total Times for Uaioim, I‘)u[Lg, and MxM*s Durino Piatjau ani> I'emai. 
Darkness Trials on the 16-IJnit I'.levatfo MA7£ 


G. Summary and Disou.ssion of the Analysis 

'^I lie general jindings of the preceding analysis may hr suiiuitaii/rd hrirlly 
a<> having indicated the following points: 

1, Brights' scores on the 30 test iiieaMires teiul lo he s-lightly higher 

on the average tlian those of Tfowever, t/us result i/i'pends upon 

selection of the particular tests which were included in the sample of lest 
iiieasiires. VVitli reference to the measures of errors in Uaf/ii/itj, where all 
types of the npjiaratiis situations arc consiilcred, there is no evidniee that DnlF 
arc generally inferior. 

2. As indicated by their running speeds and their heliavior towanF food, 
Dulls arc below average in strength of food drive* No evidence was nh- 

'*The switch was removed just after Trial 15 hut iis alnciwe was nul diseoveicd 
hy llic rais until the €nJ of 16. 
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tallied which would permit diffcrentijiting between Brights and average rats 
with regard to food drive alone, but food appears to be more important for 
Brights in relation to other sources of motivation. 

3. In problems involving escape-from-water motivation the Briglus were 
consistently inferior, while Dulls were average or slightly better. 

4. Both pure strains were below average in the Revolving Cage and 
Open Field measures of spontaneous activity, Tlie Brights were particularly 
low, and showed the greatest prnpoi'i'wn of their activity in the periods 
before feeding. 

5. Different kinds of emotional responses appear to be characteristic of the 
two strains. » Inhere is evidence that Dulls have a specific fear of certain 
a]iparat\is features, while Brights arc initially timid in “open space” situations. 

It remains to consider the possible relation of these various behaviors to 
tlic rats* hereditary maze-brightness and maze-dullness. 

The finding in (I) above indicates that a ^general intelligence” factor, 
if it exists at all, may be regarded as of little or no importance,^® It was 
found, however, that the particular traits of each strain do appear to be 
“general" in the sense that they characterize the rats' behaviors in varying 
apparatus situations. From this, together with the intercorrelational evidence 
that Brights and Dulls are differently organized, it may be assumed that 
differences in the maze-learning ability represent differences in paiUrns of 
behavior traits rather than in degrees of any single psychological capacity. 

1. Brights 

Tlic Brights* performances on all the learning problems where food was 
employed as an incentive may be taken to indicate that food drive is an 
important factor in their hereditary maze-brightness. It probably accounts 
to an appreciable extent for their superiority over Dulls. However, since 
the more direct indicators of motivation—running speed and behavior to¬ 
wards the food itself—showed no difference between tlic BrigJits and 
its importance seems to depend largely upon the relative strengths of other 
motivating factors. 

Probably the most significant of the other factors is their exceptionally 
law spo/itaneous energy level. Both the Open Field distance measure and 
the 2+-hoiir Revolving Cage score showed them to be lower than Dulls and 
il/.rili’s in general activity, while the percentage scores for pre-feeding sug- 

simil.ir re.’iult Jias been obtained consistently in previous coiTeJalional studies 
(7, 15, 22) and hns been interpreL^d to mean that '^specilic factors” are largely re¬ 
sponsible for individual# differences in each type of apparatus. 
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l^csls that even this small amount should be attributed to hunger nuiier than 
to spontaneous energy. One might predict on logical grotinds tliat rats 
having a motivational structure of this sort would show a '"least distance” 
tendency in the alley maze, foud-icwanl situation: being stimulated almost 
exclusively by the need for food and having little excess energy, they should 
he less distractihle, should eliminate blind alleys more readily, and on the 
\viiole, sliould show behavior of a more “purposive” character than other 
rats.^^^ In general, these expectations arc consistent with Try<»n’s findings 
(19, p. 319) that Ih'ights are relatively more controlled by the food-pointing, 
exit gradient, and higher direct ion-configuration components of tlie maze. 

It may, liowevcr, be too easy to overestimate the importance of tlic food- 
activity balance in the Brights' total organization at the expense of other 
traits which iiavc not been adequately identified, 'i1ie “initial timidity" cliar- 
actcristic, for example, is potentially significant but its relation to maze 
error scores is not yet clear. 'I'hc problem is some what complicated by appar¬ 
ent differences which have been observed as between the elevated and the 
alley nitaze situations. Tryon, Tryon, and Kuznets (20, 21) found that 
Brights were hss emotional in their reactions to doors, curtains, alleys, 
and floors in the alley maze, but that in reaction to handling by the experi¬ 
menter they showed more of the “avoidance” and “escape” responses. The 
latter finding suggests a similarity to the "open space” timidity shown in the 
present experiment, although handling was not always involved in this ease. 
On the whole, the evidence indicates that the Brights’ timidity is related to 
handling, to open-space and elevated types of apparatus, and to strangeness 
of the situation; but further studies arc obviously needed before any precise 
definition of this trait should be attempted. 

2. Dulls 

In the measures of learning in food problems. Dulls sliowcd jig consistent 
tendency to be either high or low in errors, but their speeds of running were 
definitely below average. Considering the other iiulicntions tliat Dulls arc 
generally low in food drive, the assumption is probably justified that low 
motivation accounts in part for their performances in the alley maze. How¬ 
ever, since their errors in the otlier food problems were equal to tliosc of 
Brights the importance of this factor should not be ovcrcmpJiasized, Kit her 

‘'’I'his hypothesis is not novel. Washburn, in an early experimeiU with ^vlNte 
mice, conipnrcd erroi score.s of the predominantly iictivity-tlri^cn iniec with ilitjse 
of the prcdomin.intly hunger-driven and found dial fewer ci rors \\eie made the 
latter group (23). 
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its influence upon errors is very sHght^ or other factors were operating in the 
elevated apparatus to compensate for its effect. 

The indication that Dulls have a specific fear of unstable platforms should 
be studied further It is conceivable that non-rctrace gates and movable 
floors in the Tryon Maze would normally produce effects similar to those of 
the «automatic light switch which was used during final trials of the 16-Unit 
Maze. Since non-retrace gates are always on the true path side of each 
choice point (necessarily)» the effect of avoiding them would be an increase 
ill errors as well as in total times. The implication may be that Dulls 
actually do learn the true path but that their learning, paradoxically, is 
manifested as entrances Into, ratlier than as avoid.ancc of, blind alleys. Tlic 
various other facts whicli arc known regarding the Dulls’ ps^'chological or¬ 
ganization—namely, (rt) tlieir demonstrated ability to learn complex prob¬ 
lems during the present experiment, {h) the indication ol their unusually 
low food motivation, and (c) Tryon’s finding that they show emotional 
reactions in the maze Itself—are uniformly consistent with such a hypothesis.’'^ 

^Direct evidence hi Ihe Tryon Maze might be obtained by making systematic 
changes of movable floors and non-retrace gales, replacing ihetn with devices of a 
dilferent design. Dulls still might not pci form as well as the Brights, but some 
improvement should be noticed if tbc hypothesis is correct. 



y. GENERAL SUMMARY 

An exploratory s^tudy of behavior organization in the Tryoii stfjiins of 
mazc-briglit and maze-dull rats was conducted with the purpose of deter¬ 
mining the nature of psychological factors in their hereditary maze intelli¬ 
gence- As a result of preliminary studies in whiclj the writer found tftat 
the two strains did not differ significantly in tlicir abilities to Icarji an 
abstract spatial pattern, the hypothesis was suggested that IIrights and Dulls 
are different psychological ^‘types’* of rats. The present experiment was 
designed to test this hypothesis and to identify the specific hcliavior tendencies 
which arc tlioiight to enter into each strain’s inazc-leaniing performance. 

Thirty meas\nes were obtained of learning, emotionality^ activity, and 
other behaviors for samples of 10 Hrights and 10 Dulls, and for a sample of 
15 rats of i\ median strain. The lallei group was taken as a reference group 
representing the normal rat population. The raw scores of rats in the two 
experimental groups were converted into standard scale values based u]K>n 
scores of the reference group in each variable and these were used to olitain 
behavior profiles for memhers of tbe RrigJit and Dull strarns. 

As a modified form of the ‘inverted*' factor analysis niclliod, correlations 
were comjMJtcd between the obtained score di-strihutinns for rats in orilcr 
to determine the degree of homogeneity within each strain iind the extent 
of similarity bet’wccu strains. The mean correlation of Brights with Dulls 
was found to be low and negative (—,19), whereas members within each 
strain showed relatively high and positive correlations witli one another 
(+.59, +.53). Although conclusions are condiiioned to sunu* degree by 
inireliability caused 1 ) 3 ^ the use of a small reference group, these results 
.strongly confirm the type hypothesis. 

No evidence was found that a difference exists between the llrights and 
Dulls in tJie learning capacity />er se. A detailed study of the bcJinvior pro¬ 
files indicated that Brights arc characteristically food-driven, economical of 
distance, low in motivation to escape from water, and timid in rcspoiw,' to open 
spaces- Dulls arc i datively disinterested in food, average or lie Iter in water 
motivation, and timid of mechanical apparatus featiirei'* U is ronchnled 
that brightness and dullness in the orifjrinaL Try on Maze may he accounted 
for in large part by such motivational and emotional patterns, AUliotigh 
indications exist that the two strains may also be differentiated with reference 
to certain basic "cognitive*' tendencies, the procedures followed in this ex- 
]7crimcfU were /lot sufficfcntl}' analytical to indicate their Jiature. J'Jie Jieed 
for further study is evident, botli to ielate the factor^ identified to the maze- 
learning performance in particular, aiul to discover oilier factors which may 
he present. 
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